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NEW CRUSADI 


HE definition of history which recognizes it as a record of human 

experience is perhaps the one now most widely accepted. Those 
definitions which have affirmed it to be chiefly an affair of the state 
have themselves passed into the limbo of historical evidences for the 
incredible lack of imagination displayed by some earlier historians 
a lack the more extraordinary when one considers the wide prospect 
of human activity already surveyed by Veltaire in his Les Moeurs 
[tf Europe was slow to recognize a broader definition of history after 
Voltaire had showed the way, America was still slower. The work of 
Riehl, of Gustav Freitag, and above all, of Burckhardt, in revealing 
the whole range of human life as a symmetrical whole, and in con 
ceiving such a disclosure of it as the real responsibility of history 
was, as we all know, already having a powerful influence in Germany 
by 1850, that is two generations ago; but notwithstanding the extra 
ordinary work of Parkman, the historians of America were more than 
a generation behind in recognizing “ Kulturgeschichte”, the history 
of civilization, as the very life-blood of history. 

This slowness of the New World to discern that the very substance 


of human development lies in those processes which only the history 


of civilization can set forth, is the more remarkable in view of the 
fact that the conquest of the New World, consisting as it did so 
largely in that tremendous drama of the subjugation of the wilde: 


ness, was itself a chapter of human experience which could be suc 


cessfully depicted only by the methods and the inclusiveness of the 
history of civilization, as Parkman had so powerfully shown. We of 
\merica are especially fitted to visualize and to understand the mar 
vellous transformation of a wilderness into a land of splendid cities 
But it is obvious that our fathers, whose efforts have planted these 
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great and prosperous cities along the once lonely trails of our own 
broad land, received all the fundamentals of civilization as a heritage 
from their European ancestors. There was an age, however, when 
the transition from savagery to civilization, with all its impressive out- 
ward manifestations in art and architecture, took place for the first 
time. It is the recognition of history as a record of human experi- 
ence which has inevitably resulted in the inclusion of this conquest of 
civilization within the framework of a complete human history. 

This appearance of civilization for the first time is the most re- 
markable event in the history of the universe, in so far as it is known 
tous. It has been shown by the palaeontologists that there were sev- 
eral manlike creatures, physically the equals and rivals of the earliest 
man himself ; but the advance in brain power and the expansion of the 
forebrain, where the faculties of correlation and coordination reside 
—this advance which enabled one of these creatures to rise from 
bestial degradation and savagery to the conquest of civilized life, was 
an unprecedented occurrence in the evolution of life on our planet. 
Perhaps following Wallace, one of the leading astronomers of modern 
times has recently suggested that the culmination of evolution in hu- 
man life on our planet may still remain without a parallel throughout 
the universe. In any case, in so far as our knowledge of the uni- 
verse carries us, the advent of civilization for the first time on our 
globe represents the highest ascent of the life processes to which 
evolution had anywhere attained. 

It is therefore of fundamental importance to determine where this 
marvellous process took place, and I believe that the materials for 
settling this question are already in our hands. Today the traveller 
on the Nile enters a wonderland at whose gates rise the colossal 
pyramids of which he has had visions perhaps from earliest childhood. 
As he ascends the river he sees expanding behind palm-fringed shores 
vast temple precincts, to which avenues of sphinxes lead up from the 
shore, dominated by the mighty shafts of tall obelisks and stately 
colonnades. But it does not commonly occur to the traveller that, 
just as in America, so there on the Nile the wilderness preceded all 
this. Where those vast monuments of stone now rise, once stretched 
the tangled jungle of the Nile canyon, pathless for thousands of years 
save where the hunter’s winding trail led down through the rustling 
reeds to the water’s edge. 

Here it was then that the prehistoric hunter, whose instinct for 
self-expression had been for ages quite content to ply the flint graving 
tool in carving symmetrical lines of game beasts along the ivory 
handle of a stone dagger, was transformed by fifty generations of 
social evolution into a roval architect, launching great bodies of or- 
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ganized craftsmen upon the quarries of the Nile clitts, and summon 
ing thence stately and rhythmic colonnades, imposing temples, and 
vast rampart of pyramids, the greatest tombs ever erected by the 
hand of man, and the first great superstructures of masonry in any 
country. 

Rarely does the modern pilgrim in Egypt realize that there was no 
civilized ancestry from whom the prehistoric Nile-dweller might r 
ceive this inheritance of culture. For example, there was no hew1 
stone architecture anywhere on earth when the pyramids of Gizeh 
arose. In their own deepening experience and broadening vision we 
must find the magic which transformed those primitive hunters and 
their little settlements of wattle huts into a great society dominated 
by masterful men of grandly spacious imagination, of imposing monu 
mental vision, whose prodigal hands, stripping off the shackles of 
tradition, transformed the one-time jungle into a marvellous home 
of the first known civilization and scattered its mighty monuments 


far up and down the river. He who knows the story of the transition 
from the prehistoric hunters of the Nile jungle to the sovereigns and 
statesmen, the architects, engineers, and craftsmen of a great or 

ganized society, which wrought these monumental wonders along the 
Nile at a time when all Europe was still living in stone-age barbarism 
and there was none to teach a civilization of the past—he who knows 
all this knows the story of the first rise of civilization anywhere on th 

ry 

To the present writer a careful study of the facts now available 
seems to leave no doubt that civilization was born at the southeast 
corner of the Mediterranean. The recent disclosures in Babylonia, 
especially the remarkable discoveries at Ur, have not furnished con 
clusive evidence for establishing the remote dates which have been 
assigned to them. It is quite clear that the valley of the two rivers 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, lay so far toward the north as to be 
immediately under the southern fringes of the Armenian ice-sheet it 
the glacial age. Prehistoric Assyria was thus exposed to t] 
ern cold as well as to the ravages of the glacial floods, and with the 
Persian Gulf at that time extending inland as far north as th 
of the northeastern corner of the Mediterranean, the alluvial plain 


known as early Babylonia had not yet been formed in an age when 
-gypt, protected by the Mediterranean from the rigors of the Euro 
pean Ice Age, was already rapidly out-distancing all her rivals in the 
advance toward civilization. By 3000 B.C. the art of Egypt was so 


ripe and so far advanced that it is surprising to find any student of 
early culture proposing that the crude contemporary art of the early 


Babylonians is the product of a civilization earlier than that of the 
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Nile. There is but little room for doubt that Egypt led the way in 
the creation of the earliest known group of civilizations which arose 
on both sides of the land bridge between Africa and Eurasia in the 
fourth millennium B.C. 

The important fact is the existence of such a civilized world at a 
time when Europe still lay in stone-age barbarism. In that earliest 
civilized world lay the roots of the civilization which our ancestors 
transplanted to the Western Hemisphere. 

This recognition of the earlier human background, now so obvious 
to us, did not come all at once, for the inclusion of history itself in 
university instruction is an event less than two centuries old. The 
man who first gave history a recognized place in science was an 
ancient historian. It was Berthold Niebuhr who first grasped the 
fundamentals of Roman history in terms of human life as he found 
it all around him little more than a century ago. His studies of 
the course of Roman affairs are the first investigations of the career 
of a people, carried on with sound methods, and it is these methods 
of an ancient historian, clarified and improved as time went on, which 
have lifted history to its present recognized place among modern sci 
ences. It is perhaps no accident that Berthold Niebuhr’s father. 
Carsten Niebuhr, was an Orientalist and an explorer of the ancient 
lands of the East. Associated with such studies from his earliest 
childhood, the younger Niebuhr’s imagination was kindled by the tales 
his father told him of the older lands lying behind Greece and Rome. 
We are therefore able to understand that in 1829, only seven years 
after the decipherment of Egyptian by Champollion and twenty years 
before the decipherment of cuneiform writing by Rawlinson, Berthold 
Niebuhr ventured a prophecy that Nineveh would arise as the Pompeii 
of Western Asia, and that Assyrian civilization would not lack its 
Champollion. Thus it happened that in the hands of a specialist in 
ancient history, and furthermore in the closest contact with ancient 
Oriental history, the modern study of history was first developed as 
a methodically pursued scientific discipline. 

It is the more remarkable therefore, that over half a century later, 
in undertaking his universal history begun in 1880, Ranke regarded 
the origins of society as no longer recoverable and the civilizations of 
the ancient Near East as wholly unconnected with the main stream of 
history. Only twenty years later, just at the close of the nineteenth 
century, Sir Arthur Evans began his epoch-making researches in 
Crete, which revealed early Cretan culture as the vital link between 
the civilization of Egypt and that of Southeastern Europe. [vans 
himself recognized the fact in these memorable words: “ Ancient 


Egypt itself can no longer be regarded as something apart from gen- 
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eral human history.” While this was true of Egypt, it has now be 
come equally true of Western Asia, especially of ancient Labylor 
and Assyria. In the intercontinental region enfolding the easter 


end of the Mediterranean, a group of civilized nations developed for 
ages before the rise of [:uropean culture and formed the earliest 


known civilized world. On the borders of this earliest civilized worl 


of Egypt and Western Asia lay for some two thousand year 
wilderness of savage l-urope, stretching far westward to the Atlantic 
untouched by civilization except at its southeastern corner, where th 
Greek islands looked southeastward to the mouths of the Nile ar 

eastward toward [littite Asia Minor. ‘The fruits of thousands of 
e ancient Near Fast, thu 


years of human experience, garnered in tl 


passed easily and inevitably into the -uropean wilderness Today 
is easy to survey in its main outlines the gradual emergence of Europe 
from prehistoric savagery, as the light of civilization, dawning slowly 


in the Southeast, after 3000 B.C., passed gradually westward 


all lurope, till its further westward advance was halted for many 
centuries by the broad barrier of the Atlantic 

There are spots in Europe today where chance has brought 
strangely near together and left lying side by side the relics of the 


earliest prehistoric savages and the evidences of so-called moderi 
civilization—the earliest and the latest points in the observable human 
career. The soil of the battle-scarred hills overlooking the 


Somme in northern France is thickly strewn with fragments of ste« 


shells which have penetrated deeply into the slopes and natural tet 
races made by the river ages ago. Today, when the great guns are 
silent, a few minutes’ work with a shovel will uncover lying togethet 


1 


in the gravels along the brow of the valley the flint fist-hatchet, t 
earliest surviving weapon of man, and the jagged fragments of the 
modern explosive steel shell. There they lie as you unearth then 


side by side, the flint fist-hatchet and the steel shell 


fragment, and the 
whole sweep of human history lies between them—a story of at leas 


several hundred thousand years 


It is this conception of the unity of the human career which is 
perhaps the greatest achievement of historical study, since it gamed 
a place analogous to that of natural science lor with the recognition 
of this unity we carry back the study of man into the geological ages 
from which he has emerged, and we link up human develonment with 


the unfolding of lower forms of life on our planet. We historians 


thus take our places side by side with the natural scientists, and while 
not claiming for our field the precision of method or result obtamable 
in a natural science, we are nevertheless taking up the Oct f 
evolution where the natural scientists leave it, and in following the 


— 
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upward course ot the developing lite of man we are tracing later 
stages of that same development which natural science has disclosed 
\nd what more inspiring task than to follow that tremendous trans 
formation by which the primitive forest of the stone-age savage has 
at last given way to the modern forest of factory chimneys. 

The recognition of this imposing synthesis lays upon us historians 
a grave responsibility, but it is a responsibility which has emerged so 
recently that we have hardly become aware of it. How many his- 
torians have we in America who contemplate the human career as a 
whole? Or in doing so, how many have we had who have realized 
where the greatest body of evidence revealing the past of man still lies 
unsalvaged and unstudied? It is now a century and a quarter since 
the preliminary reports of Napoleon’s corps of savants revealed to the 
civilized West the vast extent of the surviving human records in the 
Nile Valley alone. Over a century ago Champollion’s great achieve 
ment of 1822 first enabled us to read those records of the Nile, and 
over a quarter of a century later, about 1850, Rawlinson penetrated 
the mystery of cuneiform. It has long been obvious that those two 
remarkable achievements pushed back the field of historical research 
on the basis of written documents almost three thousand years. Are 
we able to say that the historians of the Western World have stepped! 
forward to occupy this new field ? 

It has been from the beginning a twofold task, requiring first the 
salvaging of the available evidence, and second its laborious inter 
pretation and incorporation into the body of recognized knowledge. 
[It is a remarkable fact, and I think also a regrettable fact, that the 
historians have left the salvaging of this evidence entirely to the 
archaeologists. Even so gifted an investigator as Burckhardt, when 
he came to picture Greek culture, using the same methods which have 
made his Culture of the Renaissance a universal classic, seemed un- 
aware of the fact that a great body of Greek inscriptions revealed by 
exploration and excavation formed new sources of evidence without 
which his studies would be hopelessly obsolete. In contrast with this 
attitude is of course the unconquerable energy of Mommsen in push- 
ing the work of the great Corpus of the Latin inscriptions, and the 
parallel enterprise which is bringing together the Greek inscriptions, 
although the leadership of the latter project has not been chiefly in the 
hands of the historians. ‘The more familiar classic discipline, long 
entrenched in the great universities, and strongly represented in the 
European academies by men of outstanding ability, has led to a full 
realization of the historian’s responsibility to save from destruction 
the perishing evidences, and especially the written records of Greek 


ind Roman civilization 
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In the more recently disclosed field of history in the ancient Near 
Ikast, however, there has been no such sense of responsibility « 
played by historians either in Europe or Americ Che preliminary 
work of salvaging the evidence in the field has been left practical] 
exclusively to the archaeologists and philologists in the universities 


and museums. Such efforts in the field have consisted of temporary 
expeditions, sometimes nothing more than a university teacher's sab 
batic year’s leave of absence. I well remember my first experience 
in the ancient East as a wandering pedagogue on an advance six 
months’ leave of absence. It is now thirty-four years ago that I rode 
up and stood for the first time under the shadow of the vast temple 
of Medinet Habu opposite Luxor—a building with its enormous wall 
surfaces covered with uncopied and unstudied historical record 

here were thousands of square feet of these original sources \n 


inventory of my equipment for meeting this situation was as follows 


transportation ...1 donkey on hire for the day, brow 


stationery .1 pocket note-book 

yhot 1 ti? kK lak nd 

photograp 1 tiny hand-camera ; 

supplies .1 basket lunch and 2 bottles of wate: 
time ... . three-quarters of a day ; 

family resources fe newly acquired, also ] 


Such a situation would be fantastically ludicrous if it were not 


pathetically futile. ‘Today as I look back upon it, I can not but cor 


tinually contrast it with our present headquarters at the same temple 


1 


] - 
al Ciavorat 


with two large buildings including a scientific 


graphic and photographic equipment, a non-native personnel of thir 


teen people, besides a staff of some fifty native servants and overseer 
and a gang of several hundred native laborers 
But this transformation is a very recent matte Nearly a quarter 


of a century later, when, in the summer of 1920, | returned from a 
year’s absence, much of it spent in the Near East, the outlook was not 
promising. The exhaustion following the World War, and the 
war problems which knocked at our doors with imperious insistence 
absorbed all the time and energy of our historians. Even now the 
historians of America have little time or interest to devote to the 
\ncient World, and much more was this the fact in the years immedi 
ately following the war. In that same summer of 1920 | wrote the 
following paragraph : 

Ihe great centers of human life in the ancient world, t mu 
cities and capitals of Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, Palestine, Syria, A 
Minor, and Egypt, the regio1 vhere the earliest civilized s« etic 


out of savagery and barbarism to bring civilization to barbarian Europe 


= 
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all these treasuries of human records which are rapidly perishing in the 


whole region about the eastern end of the Mediterranean lie there silently 


awaiting the spade of the excavator. I have seen the ruined capitals of 


g 
the ancient East slumbering under their gloomy mounds at sunset, and 
h 


many a time as the sun arose and dispelled the shadows it has seemed as 
if the banished life that once ebbed and flowed through those now dis- 
mantled and rubbish-covered streets must start forth again, till with a 
regret so poignant that it was almost physical pain I have realized the 
vears that must elapse before these silent mounds can be made to speak 
again and reveal all the splendid pageant of their marvelous past 

It was obvious that neither the itinerant pedagogue on his sab- 
batical “* Wanderjahr ”, nor the casual archaeological expedition sup- 
ported for a time by some museum or university could cope with a 
situation like this. Mommsen’s far-seeing plan for collecting the 
Latin inscriptions in one great Corpus, while he at first greatly un- 
derestimated the magnitude of the still unfinished task, was neverthe- 
less from the first conceived as a project which must go on until all 
Latin records of this kind had been saved. What was true for 
\lommsen and his colleagues in salvaging the records of the Roman 
World, must be equally true for the historian who conscientiously 
faces his responsibility in the study of the ancient Oriental World. 
But what a colossal responsibility! The surviving remains in Egypt 
alone probably exceed in bulk all those of the combined Ancient 
World outside of the Nile Valley; and to this we must add the enor- 
mous extent of the surviving documents of Western Asia. 

It is appalling to behold these priceless memorials of man’s past 
rapidly perishing with every passing year. The monuments of the 
ancient East are calling for a New Crusade, and the task of saving 
them for science is the greatest responsibility confronting the his- 
torian anywhere in the whole range of historical research. In the 
present writer’s judgment, it is a responsibility which can be success- 
fully met, as far as America is concerned, only by some permanent 
agency organized as a headquarters from which can be despatched a 
whole series of carefully organized expeditions working at the same 
time and side by side, but each one investigating and salvaging the 
remains of one great civilization. The central organization here in 
\merica, like the unified command in the World War, must be able 
to keep these expeditions systematically operating in correlation with 
each other along the whole scientific frontier, which stretches in the 
Near East from the Black Sea on the north around the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean to the Upper Nile in the south—a front some 
2000 miles long, which bends eastward in its centre to include Assyria 


and Dabylonia, together with Persia and its neighbors. 
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While these field operations are going on, the headquarters in 
America must be developed as the focus upon which shall converge 
the growing evidence collected by these expeditions in the field This 
American centre must be able to receive the scientific returns from the 
field, to study and digest them, and eventually to incorporate them 
into the available body of knowledge where they may be employed in 
building up and restoring to us the lost or fragmentary chapters of 
the early human career. The work of the American headquarters 
thus eventuates in a task which is essentially historical, 
organization, whether in its field operations or its research projects 
at home, should be regarded as an agency aiming to serve the cause 
of history. 

In the spring of 1920, returning from a rapid survey of the co 
lossal task awaiting the historian in the ancient Near East, I could 
hardly dare to hope that such an organization as | have suggested 
above would ever be a human possibility. It seemed much more 
probable that it would always remain a paper dream, a thing one 
might draw up in one form or another on neatly typewritten sheets, 
which would always remain in a drawer of one’s desk, keeping com 
pany with various other typewritten documents marked: “ Plans for 
the Excavation of Armageddon”, or “ Plans for an Expedition to 
Salvage the Inscriptions of Egypt’, or “ Plans for a Hittite Expedi 
tion’, or “ Notes on the Assyrian Dictionary Project’, etc., ete. 
Some of these briefs continued to look not less attractive on paper 
because they had lain buried in my desk for a quarter of a century 
Would they ever take tangible form? 

In the spring of 1919, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr., with his 
customary vision, had agreed to contribute $10,000 a year for five 
years, to make possible some preliminary steps leading toward larger 
operations in the realization of these plans. A year later, on my re 
turn from the Near East, the same generous donor promptly raised 
his annual pledge to $25,000 a year. It would not be possible within 
the limits of this address to sketch even in the briefest form the de 
velopment which has followed. Suffice it to say that the modest or 
ganization, consisting at first exclusively of members of the depart 
ment of Oriental languages at the University of Chicago, beginning 
work in the spring of 191g on $10,000 a year, with a personnel of 
four or five, was in 1927 operating on a budget of nearly $300,000 
and with a personnel of over fifty, a number which has now risen to 
sixty people. 

It may fairly be expected at this juncture that the Oriental Insti 
tute should give some account of its stewardship during these first 


vears of its existence. Leginning chronologically we should first 
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mention the Prehistoric Survey, an effort to collect systematically the 
evidences still surviving in the ancient East, which disclose the earli- 
est known stages of human life since man began to be an implement- 
making creature. Heretofore such work has been haphazard and 
temporary effort, and only two men, Pitt-Rivers and Schweinfurth, 
ever attempted anything but surface work on the earliest periods 
which may be called essentially geological. For this reason it was 
necessary to secure for this task well-qualified geologists possessing 
at the same time a sufficient acquaintance with archaeology. Under 
the direction of Dr. K. S. Sandford of Oxford, assisted by W. J. 
Arkell, the Prehistoric Survey has now begun its third season in 
Egypt. The policy which these able young men were asked to follow 
was to determine the geological structure of the Nile Valley, now very 
insufficiently understood, and not to collect surface evidence prima- 
rily, but to search for human handiwork imbedded in the geological 
strata and therefore dated in terms of geological periods. 

In following out these plans this survey has determined for the 
first time the southern limit of the prehistoric gulf now called the 
Nile Valley. It extended some seven hundred miles southward from 
the Mediterranean, to a point well south of Luxor. In this gulf, 
which the great river eventually entered, it formed a succession of 
five terraces, the highest terrace about one hundred and fifty and the 
lowest some twelve feet above present Nile level. Of these terraces 
the uppermost is of course the oldest and the others are later, the 
youngest being at the bottom of the series. This survey has found 
no evidences of man in the one hundred and fifty-foot terrace; but 
all the others contain human artifacts, the oldest being at the top in 
the one hundred-foot terrace. Since the age of the men who lived on 
this terrace, the river has cut down through the solid rock not only 
the hundred feet above present Nile level, but also the additional 
erosion below Nile level, which is a large but uncertain amount and 
which might vary greatly. While this erosion was going on, the 
Sahara was a vast, well-watered, and vegetation-covered plateau 
Then the rainfall of Northeastern Africa gradually decreased, ré 
ducing the drainage and resulting erosion in the Nile Valley. The 
rate of erosion therefore must have declined. The age of these pre- 
historic men of the terraces is measured here by two natural proc- 
esses, the desiccation of Northeastern Africa and the erosion of the 
Nile Valley. The geologists are reluctant to estimate the length of 
these processes in terms of years, but it is hardly likely that their 
length was less than several hundred thousand years. 

In any case this Prehistoric Survey has found the oldest human 
remains ever discovered in the Near East. In this connection it 
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should be mentioned that the survey has also found the first geologi 
cally dated human handiwork along the African shore of the Red Sea 
As soon as the general framework of prehistoric human development 


in Northeastern Africa has been determined, it is intended to trans 


fer the work of the survey to Western Asia, especially to the valley 
of the Tigris and the Euphrates, where no such researches have ever 
been carried on. 

Within the historic age so-called, the Oriental Institute’s work in 
Egypt has been chiefly devoted to salvaging written documents al- 
ready known, but now perishing without having ever been adequately 
copied or studied. At Medinet Habu opposite Luxor, there is an 
enormous temple whose walls are covered with written and pictorial 
records which reveal the earliest emergence of Europe in the military 
and political arena of the ancient Near East early in the twelfth cen 
tury, b.C. It is exactly a century ago that Champollion, the great 
decipherer, first visited this temple, and with a draughtsman or two 
and a few ladders, began an effort to save the inscriptions it bears 
It was an effort which calls forth our unbounded admiration, and we 
view the results of his work today with reverence and gratitude. It 
was not the fault of Champollion that in his day accurate epigraphy 
was entirely unknown. Indeed we may say that in Champollion’s 
generation the science of epigraphy had not yet been born. Even at 
the present day the accurate reproduction of ancient inscriptions is 
hardly a generation old, a statement which may easily be verified by 
anyone who will take the trouble to examine the copies of inscriptions 
published in the earlier instalments of the Latin Corpus. The his 
tory of research in Egypt since Champollion’s day has been largely a 
tale of excavation, and while this work of excavation has been enor 
mously valuable, it has overshadowed the more important responsi 
bility for saving the written records already above groun 

\t the temple of Medinet Habu, therefore, the Oriental Institute 


has erected two permanent buildings, containing living quarters, work- 


+ 


rooms, photographic laboratory, and not least the first scientific library 
in Upper Egypt. The library building is the gift of Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald, while the books and a permanent endowment for its main 
tenance were contributed by the General Education Board. At this 
headquarters, under the direction of Dr. Harold H. Nelson, a corps 
of epigraphers and draughtsmen, assisted by the best possible modern 
photographic devices and equipment, are saving the wall records of 
the Medinet Habu temple. They will be published by the Oriental 
Institute at heavy cost in five or possibly six folio volumes, and the 
first of these volumes, which went to the printer last spring, should 


appear in the course of 1092 
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The work of this Epigraphic Expedition has been expanded to in- 
clude also the architecture of the temple as a beginning of a greatly 
needed Architectural Survey of Egypt. This new undertaking has 
involved the Institute in the excavation of the Medinet Habu build- 
ings, especially the elaborate palace which was erected as an adjoin- 
ing royal residence, really incorporated into the architecture of the 
temple itself. This excavation, conducted by Professor Uvo Hoel- 
scher, has for the first time disclosed to us the details of a royal dwell 
ing with five apartments, that of the Pharaoh, another for his queen, 
and three closely adjoining apartments, one for each of three ladies 
of the harem. Each of these apartments was supplied with a bath, 
and the equipment for water supply and drainage is still largely in 
place, although the palace was erected about 1200 B.C. It is greatly 
hoped that the excavation of the adjoining royal offices may disclose 
official records, perhaps written on papyrus. The Institute is plan- 
ning to continue this architectural survey throughout the whole of 
Egypt. 

It is also expected that the work of inscription salvage will con- 
tinue, and it is planned to extend it as soon as possible to the opposite 
shore of the Nile to include the colossal temple of Karnak. This 
enormous building will demand the work of a great expedition for 
years ; but the effort must pass on to other buildings and continue 
until all the written records of the Nile have been saved for science 

Some of these have already reached the national museum in Cairo, 
but the scientific staff of the Cairo Museum is too heavily burdened 
with administration to undertake the publication of the vast body of 
written records which the museum now includes. The largest group 
of written documents awaiting study in the museum is a great series 
of wooden coffins, bearing certain enormously ancient religious texts 
written in ink on their interior walls. In some cases a single coffin 
contains as many as five or six hundred lines of writing. The coffins 
are usually built of massive cedar planks, drawn from the forests of 
Lebanon a thousand years or more before Solomon purchased his 
timber there for the temple at Jerusalem ; for, as written in the coffins, 
these Coffin Texts, as we call them, are for the most part over four 
thousand years old, and the ancient sources from which they were 
copied into the coffins were probably much older. The coffins them 
selves begin to contain these texts in the twenty-third century B.C. 
Written in black ink, if they have been well protected, these texts are 
as legible today as when they were first written; but unfortunately 
they have often suffered damage and decay, even after they have 
reached the museum. In the great majority of cases the work of 
copying is therefore exceedingly difficult and laborious. Neverthe- 
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less their peculiar importance is ample compensation for the labor of 
copying ; for in these writings we find emerging for the first time a 
new revelation, which was dawning upon the minds of these men of 
over four thousand years ago: the belief that felicity in the life 
yond the grave will be reserved for those who have lived a moral! 
worthy life on earth. In these documents therefore we have the 
earliest known evidence that man has discovered a realm of ethical 
values, a new arena of human achievement—the conquest of self, a 
victory higher than that of purely material conquest such as we find 
in those colossal royal tombs which we call the pyramids. [sv such 
purely material agencies as these titanic husks of masonry, in which 
they enveloped their royal bodies, the earlier pharaohs had sought to 
ensure purely physical survival; but after a lapse of five or six cet 
turies which had revealed the futility of merely physical survival, we 
find in the Coffin Texts the dawning consciousness that worthy char 
acter will be the sole basis of survival and happiness after death 

Under the able editorship of Dr. Alan H. Gardiner of London 
assisted by Dr. A. de Buck, the Oriental Institute has tor six years 
past been engaged in copying and saving these texts. The coffins : 
taken to pieces in a large gallery in the Cairo Museum, the planks ar 
set up on tables and photographed, and the hand copies, which cor 
tain much that is lost in a photograph, are carefully made and consci 
entiously checked. Another season will see the great Cairo series 
completed. The coffins in the European museums are also very 
nearly finished, and the few remaining in .\merica can probably bh 
completed in a single winter’s work. Then the laborious task of edit 
ing, translating, and publication will begin—a task of several years, 
for the copies comprise many thousand lines of text. When th 
publication is completed, we shall at last be in a position to under 
stand the famous Egyptian Book of the Dead, which is very large! 
built up from the Coffin Texts; but the text of the Book of the Dead 
has been so corrupted by careless scribes that, in spite of the fact that 
several translations into English exist, much of it is at present quite 
unintelligible. 

\s I have elsewhere said, such sources as the Coffin Texts disclose 
to us the fact that the Nile Valley was being transformed from a 
battlefield of purely material conquests into an arena of social forces 
which disclose the emergence of conscience and the earliest known 
cry for social justice, later to be taken up and sounded far down the 
ages by the greatest prophets of the ancient East, I-:gyptian, Hebrew, 
Christian, and Moslem. At the same time other researches ot the 
Institute are revealing man’s earliest ability to contemplate rationally 
the visible world about him, and disregarding the shackles ot inherit 
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belief in demoniacal medicine, to make a rational effort to penetrate 
the mysteries of the human body. In the Edwin Smith Surgical 
Papyrus, the earliest known treatise on surgery, and at present the 
earliest known scientific discussion, the Institute is about to publish a 
document copied in the seventeenth century 1.C., but without doubt a 
thousand years older. This extraordinary treatise reveals the fact 
that man’s earliest ability to divest his mind of theological tradition 
and to contemplate the world from a rational point of view, is already 
discernible at least a millennium before the rise of Greek civilization 
introduced the complete emancipation of the human mind. 

It will be observed that in such researches as the Coffin Texts 
project and the study of this surgical treatise, the Institute is disclos- 
ing the gradual unfolding of ancient human life in all directions, as 
the earlier, purely material conquests created a stabler social situa- 
tion, in which permanence and stability of institutions offered the hu- 
man spirit the opportunity and the stimulus, the security and the 
leisure, for the development of those new and intangible values of 
which the life of man had never before been aware. 

Reference has already been made to the heavy burden of adminis- 
trative work carried by the staff of the national museum of Egypt— 
a burden which led the Oriental Institute to undertake the publication 
of the great body of Coffin Texts preserved in that museum. This 
situation with regard to the staff, together with the manifest insuffi- 
ciency of the present museum building, became increasingly evident 
as the work on the Coffin Texts proceeded, and eventually led to an 
effort to make outside aid available. It was under these circum- 
stances that Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr., made his proffer of a gift 
of ten million dollars for a new museum at Cairo and for the main- 
tenance of an adequate scientific staff. In making the offer of this 
magnificent gift, the greatest ever placed at the disposition of hu- 
munistic and historical research, Mr. Rockefeller asked only for offi- 
cially guaranteed assurances that the new museum would be adminis- 
tered for a term of years by a staff sufficiently large and scientifically 
competent. The gift was never refused, as has been commonly stated 
by the press, but after a reasonable lapse of time, lacking the indis- 
pensable assurances for which he asked, Mr. Rockefeller withdrew 
his offer of the gift 

It has been one of the purposes of the Institute from the first to 
do all in its power to see that the enormous body of original decu- 
ments of every kind, already salvaged in the Near East, should be 
properly housed and protected in modern museum buildings where 
they may be subjected to the needed processes of physical conserva- 
installed, and exhibited as far as may be useful and instructive 
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to the public, and above all exhaustively studied, published, and thus 
made accessible to scientists all over the civilized world. It was 
pursuance of this policy that the Institute has done what it cou 
this direction in Egypt. As we turn now to take up the work of the 
Institute in Western Asia, it is gratifying to report more satisfactory 
results in Palestine, where Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr.’s gift of two 
million dollars will for the first time enable the Palestine government 
properly to house, preserve, exhibit, and study the memorials 


land whose past is more cherished and 


revered than the past of any 
other land. The new museum building will occupy a noble site just 
outside the walls of Jerusalem at the northeast corner of the city, 
where it will command an impressive prospect of the Temple Mount 
the city walls, and the Mount of Olives. The architectural plans are 
about completed and the building will be ready for occupancy in 1930 
The Institute has realized from the first the vital importance of 
effective attention to Western Asia, where the amount of evidence 
be salvaged is overwhelming. So large has been the volume of 


] tahlet writ 


neiform documents, the innumerable multitude of clay tablet w 


ings, that it has ceased to be possible for the individual scholar to keep 
abreast of the new materials. Every published instalment of new 


records has brought with it a list of unfamiliar words, which the cu 
neiform scholars have never seen before, and of which they often do 
not know the meaning. In the earlier days of cuneiform research 
each scholar kept his card catalogue of such new words, forming his 
own personally compiled dictionary. The day has long since passed 
when the strength and time of the individual scholar were equal to 
this task. Six years ago, therefore, the Oriental Institute organized 
a staff of collaborators consisting chiefly of graduate students 
doctors of the University of Chicago, and under the editorship of Dr 
D. D. Luckenbill, then professor of Assyriology in the same insti 
tution, the work of compiling a comprehensive dictionary of the 
cient Assyrian language was begun. The plan was to file every oc 
currence of each word together with its context—a method so succes 
fully followed in the production of the great Murray Dictionary of 
the English language at Oxford, and also by the Egyptian Dictionary 
at Berlin, a project which has been going on for over thirty years. 
Our Assyrian Dictionary materials at present contain near!y six | 
dred and seventy-five thousand alphabetically filed cards, a block of 
material which probably represents somewhat more than two-thirds 
of the available cuneiform sources. In this work we shall have when 
completed the first Assyrian dictionary to be based on all the known 
cuneiform documents. After Dr. Luckenbill’s lamented death in 


June, 1927, Dr. Edward Chiera of the University of Pennsy! ia 
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was called as his successor, and Dr. Chiera is now in charge of this 
great dictionary task. 

lhe work of the Institute in Western Asia, however, has not been 
confined to home projects carried on here in America. Already in its 
first winter’s work in 1919-1920, the preliminary reconnaissance of 
the Institute in Western Asia included a hazardous expedition along 
the Middle Euphrates, which resulted in salvaging a group of wall 
paintings, the oldest of which date from the first century of the 
Christian era, and prove to be the first, and thus far the only known 
surviving Oriental ancestors of Byzantine painting. The later paint- 
ings of the group belong to the third century of our era. They re- 
veal to us a group of Roman soldiers at worship, led by their garrison 
commander. These are the easternmost representations of Roman 
legionaries ever found, and the great fortress of Dara-Europos, which 
contains the paintings, has been disclosed by further excavation as a 
Hellenistic foundation which is furnishing priceless evidences of the 
commingling of East and West in that cosmopolitan age. 

In 1925, by the generous aid of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr., the 
Institute was able to begin the excavation of the historic site of 
Armageddon ( Megiddo), the powerful stronghold of central Pales- 
tine which was so often the strategic centre of power between Asia 
and Africa. The commodious house which this expedition has 
erected at Armageddon serves as the headquarters of the Oriental 
Institute in Western Asia. Begun under the leadership of Dr. 
Clarence S. Fisher as field director, the work has been continued 
under Mr. P. L. O. Guy. The task of salvaging all the evidence in 
this enormous mound will consume years of labor. At present the 
excavations have passed down through four levels, and the lower- 
most of these seems to be a city of King Solomon. Its clearance 
has disclosed a series of stables, in interesting confirmation of the 
Book of Kings, which tells us of Solomon’s use of Armageddon as 
a centre of his horse-marketing operations. While the walls of the 
building are mostly gone, the massive stone piers which supported the 
roof are still in position; they still display the tie-holes where the 
horses were fastened, and a number of the mangers are still pre- 
served. 

The portable monuments discovered include a large number of 
Egyptian scarabs and other indications of Egyptian influence. Early 
in the work a massive fragment of a huge stone stela was discovered, 
bearing the name of the Pharaoh Shishak whom we know from the 
Book of Kings as the conqueror of Palestine in the tenth century 
B.C., and whom his own records in Egypt proclaim as having cap- 
tured Armageddon. At the same time a number of Babylonian 
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cylinder seals with admirably cut intaglios and cuneiform inscrip 
tions, besides the statue of a Hittite warrior-god, demonstrate tl 
presence of foreign influence on the Asiatic side. We are now be 
ginning to see the streets and houses, and to behold for the first time 
the town plan of a Solomonic city. For the Jerusalem of Solomor 
has long since perished, and we are now uncovering an outlying cit) 
of his kingdom, where we can make our first observations among the 
buildings, like the stables we have just mentioned, which were erecte 
in the reign of the most splendid of the Hebrew kings. This field 
work is equipped and organized on a permanent basis, and it is ex 
pected to continue until all the available evidence in Palestine has beet 


duly salvaged. 


\mong the northerners whom the Egyptian sculptors have « 
picted on the walls of our temple at Medinet Habu, we not infre 
quently find the Hittites. In the ruins of Armageddon we hav 
found the statue of a Hittite warrior-god. During the World War, 
as is now well known, the researches of Hrozny and Forrer resulted 
in the decipherment of Hittite cuneiform, revealing a totally new 
world in which the so-called Hittites are discovered as actors in tl 
great cycle of the Trojan Wars, which have thereby become a well 
established sequence of historical events thus disclosed to us in cor 
temporary Hittite sources. We begin to discern the far-reaching 
Asiatic background in constant contact with which Greek civilization 
arose. In the investigation of this situation the Oriental Institute is 
deeply interested. 

Three years ago a preliminary exploring expedition sent out by 
the Institute under H. H. von der Osten as field director, resulted in 
the discovery of over fifty hitherto unknown Hittite sites, towns 
settlements, and cities. On the basis of these observations and wit! 
funds contributed by the General -ducation Board, a mound know: 
as Alishar Htyitik some one hundred and twenty-eight miles east 
southeast of Angora was chosen as the first centre of intensive work 
Here the excavations under Dr. Erich Schmidt have for two season 
past been revealing for the first time the sequence of evidence to |» 


expected in such a mound, especially the stratigraphically dated pot 
tery, as revealed by the successive strata lying one over the other 
No such body of observations has ever been made in a Hittite mound 
for no site of Hittite origin has ever been systematically cleared for 
this purpose. The mound of Alishar therefore is being used as 

ble t 


source for the new and fundamental data which are indispensable to 


the understanding of the evidence and the dating of the discoveries t 
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be revealed by future Hittite excavation. Among the materials fur- 
nished by this excavation the most notable are perhaps a series of 
Hittite bodies, the first ever found, which should therefore reveal to 
us for the first time the race of the Hittites as determined by the 
physical anthropologists. These bodies are now in course of investi- 
gation by Dr. Fay Cooper Cole of the University of Chicago. It is 
a pleasure to express here our appreciation of the cordial spirit of co- 
operation which the officials of the Turkish government have ex- 
hibited toward the Oriental Institute since these Hittite researches 
began. 

These Hittite investigations, following closely upon the heels of 
Hittite decipherment, are now in a stage about like that of Egyptology 
immediately after the decipherment by Champollion a century ago, 
when the great decipherer himself was the first professor of the new 
science of Egyptology. Hittite, however, deciphered as it was dur- 
ing the Great War, has been somewhat slower in developing as a 
branch of university teaching and research. There has never yet 
been a professor of Hittite. 

Such were the situation and the record of the Oriental Institute in 
November, 1928, operating almost exclusively on temporary pledges, 
the latest of which would expire in 1932, and with an endowment of 
only $250,000. Was this research laboratory for the study of early 
man soon to disband its various staffs, forsake its buildings, and cease 
operations, or could it look forward to permanent operations? This 
question, a very pressing one a month ago, has now been answered. 

I am authorized to announce that the Oriental Institute is now 
assured a splendid new building, an annual grant which ensures the 
maintenance of its research projects for the next ten years, and an en- 
dowment for teaching which will enable the Institute to call to its 
ranks a group of the leading Orientalists and historians of the world. 
These new funds form the larger part of plans for a total endowment 
of nine and a half million, which will place the Institute and its pro- 
gramme of research and teaching on a permanent basis. Henceforth 
we shall be able for the first time to look upon the Oriental Institute 
as a permanent agency, to be employed in meeting this great respon- 
sibility for saving and interpreting to the modern world the vast body 
of perishing human records which still lie scattered far across the 
distant lands of the ancient Near East. 

As a result of this splendid support the Oriental Institute is now 
able to lay out a programme which will include teaching, research, 
publication, and a new building. The teaching staff will be compre- 
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hensive and will include the establishment of the first chair « 
titology Investigation in this new science, both at the 
of Chicago and in field expeditions, will be carried on as permanent 
research projects. Among these it is hoped that the Institute may 
produce the first dictionary of Hittite, in connection with the develop 
ment of the Assyrian dictionary. At the same time Sumerian, th 
language which was the first to be written in cuneiform, and w 
was deciphered a little earlier than Hittite, will also be represent 
both in the teaching and in the researches carried on at the Instit 
and it is therefore planned also to appoint a professor of Sumeriar 
who will likewise be the first to occupy such a post 

The programme of the Institute, indeed, makes a | me 
cialized teaching staff indispensable. To man the staffs of its re 
search projects both at home and abroad, it will be called upon t 
train many of its own personnel. To deal effectively with the great 
body of cuneiform documents there must therefore be availabl 
cuneiform group including two general Assyriologists, 
Hittitologist and Sumerologist just mentioned. All of these spx 
cialists will devote as much time as possible to the Assyrian dictionar 
In Egyptology there must likewise be a substaff of at least two me 


for the later age of Demotic and Coptic and the other for the 


earlier period of classical Egyptian. Both of these men will be train- 


one 
ing young recruits for service with the Epigraphic Expedition. I 
Hebrew and Arabic the present staff of three men now in the de 
partment of Oriental languages is sufficient. The above group of 
nine men will form the philological and interpretative staff of the 
Institute. To these must be added another ¢ 
history of civilization as the researches of the Institute disclose it 
This group will necessarily include a teacher of field archaeolo 
practical field methods; a professor of Oriental history, another o 
Oriental and Mediterranean archaeology, and finally a professor of 
Oriental art 

Under these thirteen men an¢ 
and research associates, the Institute will be able to appoint a smal 
and carefully selected group of fellows, each receiving a fellowshiy 
of $2000 a year. Whenever it becomes necessary or useful to set 
them out to the field for special service with one of the field ex 
peditions, a special fund will make it possible to pay the travelling 
expenses of these appointees, whether teachers or fellows. Sucl 
service will be part of the fellows’ training and will often be invah 
able to the researches of the teaching members of the Institute 
teaching and research will be so closely associated in the Institute 


that it will sometimes be difficult to distinguish betwee 
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Such a programme of combined teaching and research will re- 
quire an extensive headquarters building here in America. There 
must in the first place be ample space to receive the large bodies of 
original monuments and other materials which the field expeditions 
will be sending in. There must be a laboratory with complete equip 
ment, where they may be put through the preservative processes of 
physical conservation and then carefully consigned to storage maga- 
zines, or installed in museum cases. For the proper exhibition of 
important and instructive monuments the building must contain a 
series of large exhibition halls, forming the museum of the Institute. 
There must also be a group of work-rooms for the study of these 
materials, and their use in teaching will require class-rooms, seminar 
rooms, a large iecture hall, and especially a library and reading room, 
with offices for the two librarians. The Institute is already issuing 
an extensive series of publications, which will necessitate editorial 
offices, a draughting room, and a photographic laboratory with photo- 
static equipment. The business and administrative affairs of such 
an organization with an income and personnel exceeding those of 
the average college, will of course also require offices for the ad- 
ministrative staff. This building is now being planned and the 
ground will be broken within the next few months. 

The walls of this first laboratory dedicated to the greatest transi- 
tion in the whole course of evolutionary development, will not in- 
appropriately rise close beside the imposing new cathedral recently 
dedicated to the upbuilding of religious life at the University of 
Chicago. For the disclosures which the researches of the Oriental 
Institute should bring to the world will contribute to make more 
clear to all modern men that imposing vista of the human past which 
saw the emergence of the highest human values, and transformed our 
father Man from savagery in some remote cavern, where at most he 
could count five by the aid of his fingers, into a godlike creature who 
reached out to the stars on those Babylonian plains and made the 
first computations which have at length enabled us to plumb the vast 
deeps of the universe. It was along with such responses to the 
visible world of Nature around him in the ancient East that these 
early men began to look also within and first became conscious of 
an inner world—a world of new and higher values, the hardly audible 
whispers of inner impulses about to become the imperious voice of 
conscience. It was there in the ancient East that the power of char- 
acter first dawned in the human heart, and with it the realization of 
social obligations which character lays upon the individual. Here 
emerge for the first time these fundamentals of enlightened religion 
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and the basis of the great religions which have since arisen it 
ancient Near East. 

There are some who have fancied that such investigations, dea 
ing with an immature age, concern man exclusively in his endeavor 


to appropriate the purely material values of the physical world ; 
him, and that it was not until the advent of the Hebrews and esp 

cially of Greek culture that we can follow the aspiring soul of mar 

in such a sense that we are at once conscious of kinship and fellow . 
ship with him. In following the life of man in the ancient Orient 

our sense of kinship and of fellowship with him is strangely e1 

hanced and intensified when we realize that in the lives of these met 

of the East the capacity for contemplation was emerging for the first 

time in human experience The flowering of the human spirit is far 
older than we have fancied 


I wonder if Spenser realized how old were some of the thoughts 


which he has phrased so beautifully in the Faerie Ouees In tl 
speech of Despair we find the following lines in praise of death, whic 
it is very instructive to place beside the thoughts of an ancient Egvy 
tian Job, who was ruminating on the same subject nearly 2000 y« . 
before Christ, that is some 3600 years before Spenser ber 

SPENSER THe EGyptian Jot 

He there does now enjoy eternal rest, Death is before me today, 
Like the recovery of a sick 
man, 

Is not short pain well borne that brings Like going forth into a garde1 


long ease, after sickness 


And lays the soul to sleep in quiet grave? 


Sleep after toil, port after stormy seas, Death is before me today 
Kase after war, death after life, Like the course of the freshet 
does greatly please.’ Like the return of a man 
from the war-galley t 
his house 
It was under the burden of suffering and misfortune that ea 
man first gained the capacity to contemplate human life ; it uncle 
the shadow of affliction and death that the contemplative life { 
emerged. Those who have so often quoted Vergil’s familiar wor 
‘et haec olim meminisse juvabit ”, have probably not been aware that 
the same reflection had been coined in the ancient East 2000 yé 
before Vergil lived, when the Egyptian Sindebad, in telling of his 
own hardships, exclaimed: ‘“ Happy he who tells of In fortun 
after they are past!” It is to this ancient East of our cultural 


cestry that we of the Oriental Institute are turning 
The inspiring task which confronts America in the Near 
can not be achieved without the aid of a new generation of young 
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\mericans who are willing to spend the years necessary to gain the 
training and equipment without which we can not hope to meet these 
new responsibilities which await the historian in the ancient Orient. 
Such new recruits, both young men and young women, may look for- 
ward to a life-work of absorbing interest and of ideal usefulness to 
science, coupled with a living return for labor achieved. Great op- 
portunities await the young historians in this field. It will be a life 
of some sacrifices. Those who elect to undertake it must set their 
faces to the East, feeling a deep reverence for the life of man on the 
earth and highly resolving to devote their all to this New Crusade. 
To such spirits it will not be irksome to dwell among the memories of 
the past; to them the recovery of the unfolding life of man will not 
be a toilsome task, but rather a joyful quest, the modern quest for 
the Holy Grail, from which arduous journeys and weary exile in 
distant lands will not deter us. For in this crusade of modern scien 
tific effort in the ancient Orient, we know what the first crusaders 
could not yet discern, that we are returning to ancestral shores. 


James Henry BREASTED. 
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THE PACT OF OSBORNE 


A CONTROVERSIAL EPISODE IN THE MAKING (© 
RUMANIA 


[n the short period between the Congress of Paris and the various 
incidents that led up to the rupture between Austria and Sardinia 
1859 the chief preoccupation of the Powers of Europe was the ques 
tion of establishing a new régime for the Danubian principalitic 
Wallachia and Moldavia. The decision of the Congress to obtain ful! 
information on the subject by appointing an international commission 
to investigate conditions there and report the results of its findins 
shows the advance which the Powers had made in handling intet 
national problems, while the plan of convoking popular assemblies to 
express the wishes of the inhabitants was a concession to Napoleon 
III.’s avowed faith in the principle of nationality. Yet international 
enterprises, however hopeful in their inception, are rarely able to 
escape the counter-play of national interest. Austria and Turkey 
were, for obvious reasons, bitterly opposed to the uniotr of the princi 
palities—the form in which the Rumanian question had first appeared 
before the Congress—and had assented to the plebiscite only because 


Great Britain had thrown her support to France and the other Powers 
in favor of union. Before many months, however, Palmerston and 
Clarendon were contending that so drastic an innovation would pro 


too great a menace to the shaky fabric of Ottoman power, and, as a 


consequence, after the firman of convocation had been issued, t] 
Porte, with Austria’s connivance, set to work by fraud 1 violence 
to pack the Moldavian divan in the belief that a vote adverse to union 
in one of the principalities, would invalidate the claim that the | 
inces themselves really desired this reform. The alteration in [ritish 


policy coincident as it was with Napoleon's active espousal of wi 
bade fair to shatter the alliance which had so lately humbled Russia 
and, since the international commission had no authority to watch 
over the elections, the controversy ended in a quarrel among the ai 
bassadors at Constantinople. Thouvenel, the lrench ambassador 
demanded of the Porte that it suspend the electoral preparations i1 


Moldavia, and order a revision of the list of qualified voters. Lord 


1 Much controversy had also taken place over the fixing of the new R 
Turkish frontier, France throwing her support to Russia, while Great Brit 
backed by Austria, upheld the Turkish claims. The question was finally 
by a conference at Paris in January, 1857, but the episode left angry fee 
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Stratford de Redcliffe, the British ambassador, and Baron Prokesch, 
the Austrian internuncio, took the position, on the other hand, that no 
intervention of this sort was necessary or desirable, and that the elec- 
tions should be held. Then the Porte’s proposal to suspend matters 
until London and Paris could reach an agreement was blocked by 
Stratford ; while Thouvenel, on the other hand, refused to consent to 
a conference of the ambassadors. The multiplicity of telegrams be- 
tween the cabinets and their ambassadors at Constantinople seemed 
only to draw Europe deeper into the meshes, and the Porte itself con- 
tributed powerfully to the muddle by bending first to the one side, 
then to the other, in accordance with the apprehensions of the moment. 
Finally, supported by Russia, Prussia, and Sardinia, the French gov- 
ernment instructed Thouvenel to demand immediate annulment of 
the elections in Moldavia * on threat of severing diplomatic relations, 
and, since the Porte was still determined, more suo, to play for time, 
the four ambassadors hauled down their flags. Thus the quarrel had 
reached the dimensions of an international crisis.* 

The only practicable settlement of the question lay in the con- 
clusion of some entente between the principal antagonists, namely, 
France and Great Britain. On the part of the former, the question 
of forcing the Porte to give way to French dictation had become a 
“point of honor”, but, apart from such temporary “ satisfaction”, 
Napoleon was not unwilling to seek a basis for an accommodation.° 

2 The elections had finally taken place, July 19-21, and resulted, of course, in 
a separatist victory, though most of the unionists who were privileged to vote had 


ibsented themselves from the polls 


For a fuller account of this controversy, sce the writer’s “ Concert of 
Europe and Moldavia in 1857", Eng. Hist. Rev., XLII. 227 ff 

* Thouvenel, Trots Années de la Question d'Orient, p. 150; Cowley to Claren 

don, Aug. 4, 1857, F.O. 78: 1201, no. 1120, etc. After the Porte had failed to per 


suade Thouvenel to let the quarrel be referred to a conference at Paris, the Sultan 
thought to appease the French by making a scapegoat of Reshid Pasha, the grand 
vizier—a solution to which France naturally could not subscribe without, as 
Walewski expressed it, “ exposing herself to the reproach of following in Turkey 
a personal policy” (Walewski to Persigny, Aug. 3, 1857, Archives des Affaires 
Etrangéres, Angleterre, vol. 708, no. 84), and though Thouvenel seems actually to 
have instigated Reshid’s fall, Walewski later expressed his disapproval of such a 
course (Cowley to Clarendon, Oct. 4, 1857, F.O. 27: 1204, no. 1382). 

/It is a rather singular fact that, while at first the frauds in Moldavia had 
formed the basis of French action, the chief issue soon became the question 
whether, in accordance with a decision of the ambassadors and the Porte on May 
30, the electoral regulations should be identically applied in both principalities 
Then the course of events shifted the ground of the controversy to the matter of 
delaying the elections and finally to the question of immediate annulment. The 
propricty of holding an honest plebiscite seldom finds a place in the discussion, 
and even the question of union, which was at bottom the actual stake, was almost 


completely ignored. Clarendon himself showed singular ineptitude when he de- 
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With Great Britain, the question of amour-propre was perhaps less 
national than personal, since Palmerston was not accustomed to ac 
cept defeat in a diplomatic battle ; yet a disposition to leave matters to 
Stratford, whose experience was invaluable, but whose arrogance was 
notorious, had largely contributed to bring about the present impass. 
The fact that Stratford had undoubtedly incurred his government's 
displeasure by his high-handed conduct * was now, it would seem, a 
slight inducement to concession ; the fact also that the British minis 
ters were forced against their will to acknowledge that the elections 
might be open to serious scrutiny’ would seem to suggest a rational 
reopening of the question. Yet the consciousness of being in a false 
position does not usually prove a sedative to angry feelings. Claren 
don made much of Thouvenel’s refusal to attend a conference,® and 
Palmerston wrote letters to Persigny, the French ambassador at Lon 
don, which so exasperated Napoleon that he refused to allow any 
more to be given him to read.* Only gradually it seemed to dawn o1 
both sides that neither was sufficiently clear on what had occurred to 
carry on the debate with any prospect of a peaceful issue. There 
was no chance of an adjustment unless the two Powers cut through 
the mass of controversial detail, with which telegrams and despatches 
were congested, and sought to examine the question vis-d-vis on a 
fairly restricted basis. Matters had gone too far, indeed, for either 
side to win a decisive victory. Fortunately, too, neither Power was 
willing to wreck an alliance which had lately fathered an international 
settlement. And, finally, the sudden news of the Great Mutiny 
stunned the British public into a realization that the question of the 
principalities was to England of relatively little concern. Palmerston 
plored the fact that the Powers should come to the brink of war over the question 


ld 


of whether persons with mortgaged property should or should not vote in Molda 


’ersigny to Walewski, July 20, 1857, Aff. Etr., Angleterre, vol. 708, no. 63). S 


complicated had the situation become that the Vienna Oestdeutsche Post (Aug 


(I 


9) really wondered if there were any other recourse than war 

6 See Riker, op. cit. Yet Palmerston’s letters to Persigny (Aff. Etr., Angle 
terre, vol. 708) show that there was no disposition to make a scapegoat of Strat 
ford, who was loyally and consistently sustained against Thouvenel 

7In a last overture before the rupture at Constantinople Clarendon had sug 
gested that the whole question might come before a meeting of the ambassadors 
when “all alleged grievances could be brought to light"’ (Persigny to Walewski 


July 30, 1857, ibid., no. 67). In response to a question later in the House of Lords 


4 


Clarendon admitted “ prima facie proof of irregularity” (Hansard, Parliamentar 
Debates, 3d ser., CXLVII. 1529) Though the British commissioner in th 
principalities had admitted that scandals had occurred, Stratford had consistently 
ignored or made light of the charges; hence the truth was only beginning to in 
press itself upon the British ministers 

8 Persigny to Walewski, Aug. 2, 1857, Aff. Etr., Angleterr« l. 708, no. ¢ 
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had already incurred sharp criticism from the opposition papers for 
his handling of the Eastern Question.’” If his government could re- 
treat with some degree of dignity, there was every chance that Great 
Britain, at least, would welcome an escape from a predicament which 
her own vacillation and the effrontery of her ambassador had com- 
bined to bring about. It only remained for France, who had forced 


the issue, to make the first move. 

The magnanimity of Napoleon III. was quite equal to the oc- 
casion, and no doubt he had the sagacity to believe that momentary 
concessions would not appreciably alter the final result. As far back 
as May he had meditated a visit to the Queen of England,"* and now 
the execution of this plan might serve a practical purpose. So on 
August 6 the emperor’s party arrived at Osborne on the Isle of Wight 
to enjoy a few days’ hospitality at the “summer palace”. Having 
already an esteem for both emperor and empress, the queen and prince 
consort had no difficulty in making themselves agreeable, and Victoria 
testified later to her satisfaction with the visit. Napoleon and Albert 
enjoyed two discussions of the international situation, and, though 
they did not agree on all points, there was no trace of any rancor, as 
far as may be judged from the prince’s own narrative.’* When it 
came to be a question of settling the pending crisis, the British royal- 
ties, mindful of their constitutional position, withdrew tiiemselves 
from the picture. Both Palmerston and Clarendon had come to ()s- 
borne for the practical objects of the meeting, and Napoleon had with 
him his Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Walewski. On August 
g an agreement was definitely reached, and, to all appearances, a rec- 
onciliation was effected. 

We have little evidence on the course of the debate which led to 
the agreement. The decisive session had taken place, we are told, on 
the night of the seventh, and did not break up until two in the morn- 
ing.’* According to Walewski, the British ministers were duly en- 


lightened upon the frauds which had been perpetrated in Moldavia, _ 


and, though they had hoped at first that France would not insist upon 
an annulment of the elections, the two statesmen, on finding Napoleon 


10 More particularly the Press and the Saturday Review. The Times, though 


not opposed to the government, was very caustic on Stratford's part in the 
imbroglio. 

11 Sir Theodore Martin, Life of the Prince Consort, IV. 53-54. Persigny 
had made a special effort, it seems, to persuade Napoleon to try to come to better 


terms with England. 

12 Jbid., ch. LXXIX. 

13 Vitzthum, St. Petersburg and London, I. 225; Walewski also announced the 
decision in part in a letter to Thouvenel the next day. Actes et Documents 
relatifs a la Régénération de la Roumanie, ed. Petrescu, Sturdza, and Sturdza, vol. 


V., no. 1671. 
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obdurate, and being unable to prove that the elections had been 
“equably conducted ”, had finally, albeit reluctantly, given way." 
Clarendon told Count Apponyi, the Austrian ambassador, that Na- 
poleon was very much exasperated against the Turks, expressing 
doubt upon the stability of the Ottoman Empire, and affirming that 
“the Christian Powers would have played a fine role, if they had 
chased them out of Europe, and pushed them back into Asia”; that 
the British ministers had then convinced him that the existence of the 
Ottoman Empire was a necessity for the equilibrium of Europe, and 
that the day of its downfall would be the harbinger of a general 
European war.'® These two accounts can only be said to supple- 
ment each other, but it is natural that each side should dwell upon 
the reluctance of the other to give way. One is unable to guess 
whether the grounds for compromise were readily grasped, or not 


Of more importance is the question as to what was really decided ; 
for there was no signed convention, and we have several versions of 
the Pact of Osborne, which can not be entirely reconciled. On the 
nature of the British concession, there is no conflicting evidence 
Great Britain was to request Austria to join her in demanding of the 
Porte that the Moldavian elections be immediately annulled and new 
electoral lists be prepared on the basis of the interpretation of the 
firman that had already been adopted in Wallachia. The impression, 
which the French wished later to create, was that this decision bore 
no relation to the concession that they themselves had made;** but 
such a view is inconsistent with common-sense. The French did con 
cede something—there are statements of Walewski to prove it—and 
it is impossible to suppose that the British government would have 
accepted defeat in a diplomatic battle without being assured of com 
pensation. “ Voyant que la France placgait la question d’amour- 
propre en premiére ligne ”, said Clarendon to Apponyi, “ nous avons 
pensé qu’il valait mieux sacrifier la forme pour obtenir le fond, et 
nous avons proposé de conseiller unaniment au Sultan l’annulation des 
élections et la rectification des listes électorales, a condition que la 
France renoncgat complétement a l’idée de l’union politique des Prin- 


14 Cowley to Clarendon, Aug. 15, 1857, F.O. 27: 1202, n 1144 Walewski 
wrote the French minister at Turin (Aug. 13) that, “les explications que nous 
avons échangées en édifiant Lord Palmerston et Lord Clarendon sur plusieurs 
points dont ils n’avaient qu’une connaissance imparfaite, ont conduit les deux 
ministres a reconnaitre que la sincerité des élections qui ont eu lieu en Moldavie 
pouvait étre contestée”’. Aff. Etr., Sardaigne, vol. 342, 

15 Apponyi to Buol, Aug. 1 8s7, Staatsarchiv (Vienna 48 
A-E 

16 Walewski to Thouvenel, Aug. 21 and Sept. 3, 1857, Actes et Documents 


V., nos. 1717 and 175% 
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cipautés.” '* In contradiction to this alleged statement of Claren- 
don’s, we have Walewski’s protest that one of his letters proves, 
“‘combien on serait peu fondé a prétendre que nous avons di renoncer 
a la maniére dont nous avons toujours envisagé la réunion des pro- 
vinces Dannubiennes, pour obtenir l’acquiescement du gouvernement 
anglais a l’annulation des élections moldaves ”.% One might almost 
suppose from this that Walewski was actually denying that France 
had renounced the idea of union (namely, union under a single 
prince), which she had steadily advocated. But the statement was 
probably made in order to minimize the notion of reciprocal conces- 
sions. 

We are thus brought to the question of just what France did con- 
cede. Albert’s biographer tells us that the prince persuaded Palmer- 
ston and Clarendon to draft a memorandum of the agreement and 
present it to Walewski for his signature—provided, of course, the 
French were satisfied with its accuracy. That portion of the mem- 
orandum which treats of the French concession runs as follows: 

Secondly, it is agreed that, in the deliberations to be held at Paris by 
the Congress to which the Report of the Commissioners at Bucharest and 
the representations of the divans of Wallachia and Moldavia are to be sub- 
mitted it shall be the endeavour of the French and British governments, 
on the one hand to secure the suzerainté [sic] of the Sultan over the 
Danubian Principalities, and, on the other hand, to assure to those 
Provinces an internal organization calculated to maintain their ancient 
privileges, and to promote their well-being and prosperity. For this pur- 
pose it is agreed to be desirable that the two Provinces shall have similar 
organic institutions, and that, while retaining their separate governments, 
they should have a common system in regard to all matters, civil and 
military, to which such a community of system can advantageously le 
established.!® 


When this document was presented to Walewski, he is said to have 
assented to its veracity, but refused to sign it on the ground that his 
government wished to keep the satisfaction to be obtained from the 
Porte distinct from the arrangements to be made for the principali- 
ties, and he did not wish it to appear that France had paid a price for 
the Porte’s humiliation.2” In this reasoning we can perhaps imagine 
the ground of France’s desire to represent the concessions, when they 
should become known, as entirely unrelated, but one could hardly 
suppose that any one could be so dull as not to perceive the truth. 
Moreover, why did the absence of a signature affect the moral 
strength of the bargain? Baron Hiibner, the Austrian ambassador 

17 Apponyi to Buol, Aug. 12, Staatsarchiv (Vienna), viii: 48, no. 55 A-E 

18 Walewski tc Thouvenel, Sept. 3, Actes et Doc., vol. V., no. 1750 

19 Memorandum, Aug. 9, 1857. F.O. 93: 67x, no. Ig. 


20 Martin, of. cit., IV. 114. 
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his British co 


it Paris, says that Lord Cowley, 

copy of the memorandum which Walewski had signed ; 7* but the 

no such copy to be found in the British archives, and wl s off 
regarded as the original document certainly bears no sig 
Moreover, investigation shows that the statement of Albert’s biog 
pher rests, almost word for word, o1 memorandum in the 1 
archives at Windsor, dated August 10, 1856, and signed by the init 

l to the queen, August 2 


accompanying a letter of Clarendon 
1) } ntlv su este 


\nother reason for Walewski’s refusal wi 
he version which Walewski himself gives 
immediately 
tained in a letter to the French ambassador at Vienna 
The part pertaining to France’s obligation is as fol 


penned 


it least the one which he 


jueney.** 


Nous avons du, conime le ul Oo pre 
reoccupel de l'avenir, et tout me espere dapres nve 
changées a Osborne, que nous nous entendrons sur la conduite a 
congrés de Paris quant a l’organisation deétinitive Le ter 

insactions sera celui d'une large union administrative, qu 
10ins, pourra etre le prelude d'une union « let Rien de de t 
le precis n'a eté determine ; mais us avons 1 Gouverne ing 
pres qu'il nous a eu manifesté sa disp dag 
(Constantinople, ce que nous ét sd les dire il | 
upture, (et) c'est que nous avio1 ul ite 
nous entendre et nous mettre d/acco iu moyen 
nutuelles, et que, si l'‘union complete et avec un prince étrang 
son que nous trouvions la meilleure, rencontrait de trop gt 

cultés, nous étions préts a modifier nos vu fin d’eviter un 

Ver nos cS. 

Pour le moment, toutefois e saurait 1 conve é 1 
iusses terpretations de discute base 
1 faut ibord que la Commission finisse trav 1e les D 
prone neent, et, | que la ( nierence de P S Se cul 
lune manieére plus précise, avec le Gouvernement ang 
laquelle nous pourrons nous rallier. 
Now, it will be perce ived that W ile WW sk ( ire I t the To 
work of the new organization for the principalities is to be a “ br 
idministrative union ”, though nothing more precise had been decide 
upon for the present. He says nothing of two separate |} 1 
21 | er, Neuf Ans de ‘ lun A ir d Autriche Parts 
é if pu II. 45 
é ther does tl copy whi ( wiey § L M \ 
S58 yr the purpose of enlight ng e new t 

23 Walewski to Bourqueney, Aug 857, A Etr., A che { 
7 This 1€ er be irs Cc € t i | 
xpediée i Lord Palr rston ta I rd ( iret e! [ s 
rmes me reproduisants fidélement l'accord qui s'est « ( 

ix d part et M. le Comte de Walewski de l’autr 
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rh such may be implied) ; and he seems to want to weaken the 

ice of what he has said by affirming that no bases of an understand- 
ng were discussed. If the language of the British memorandum is 
rather ponderous, that of the French account is a marvel of succinct 

ss! The following year, when the Conference of Paris met to 

ncert a definite plan, France did not insist on the mergence of the 
principalities, notwithstanding her professed preference for it,** but 
\Walewski told Cowley that at Osborne he had insisted on the “ prin- 
ciple of legislative union ” 
Is that what is meant by a “ broad administrative union”? Is that 


and that “this was not objected to 


what the British meant by a “ common system in regard to al] matters 


/ and military’? If we are to place any credit in the version 


which Htibner gives, as proceeding from Walewski himself, “ les 


ipautés auront une organisation, militaire, douaniére et 


deux Princiy 


judiciaire en commun, mais il y aura deux gouvernements et deux 
lars, comme par le passe ’”’.2® This is also admitted in a mem- 


arc 
lOspodal 


orandum, drawn up some time in August by the French Foreign 
Office, which, in view of prospective opposition to union at the forth- 
coming Congress, assumes the necessity of a plan that “ shall have, 
asis, a sort of association, founded on uniform institutions, 
permitting the. two provinces to organize a single army, and to estab 
lish a customs line, and facilitating, in general, the adoption of such 


other measures, as might, to advantage, be adopted by both prin- 


cipalities ”; and it goes on to say that the system, thus proposed, 


envisages the maintenance of “ two hospodars ”, rather than a single 


head or, in other words, union.** The whole tone of this docu- 
ent indicates that France was reconciled to this arrangement 
for the present.. Such a scheme might well be called a “ broad 


idministrative union”. Such was what Cowley understood his gov 


ernment to mean, and such was the basis which the British success 
fully maintained at the Conference of Paris in 1858. One is tempted 
» believe that Walewski, in seeking to include in the agreement an 
icceptance of “ legislative union’, was trying to take advantage of a 
change of ministries in England, and the degree of accuracy with 
which information on the Pact of Osborne could be obtained. In 
ny event, France had, for the present, abandoned union, as the term 
was then applied. 


There was also one further condition of the Pact, on which both 
the French and British versions are agreed. For the present at least, 


24S rot 1 no. 1 of the conferences: British and Foreign State Papers 
col c 
X<LVIIL. & 
VI 
‘ M es y, June 4, 1858, F.O. 27: 1251, n 593 
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the substance of the agreement was to ret secret 
the Powers were supposed not to commit themselves as 
arrangements until the Commission’s report had been receive 
(there is here the suggestion of an intrigue against the spirit of 
lreaty of Paris), and partly in order that Napoleon mig} ’ 
news gently to his friends that he had reversed himself 1} ~ 
agreement behind their backs his mav well have been the cau 
of Walewski’s refusal to sign the British memorandum. If sor 
one divulged the secret, France could. if she chose. deny that 
such agreement had been made 

But in all of Walewski’s shambling, there is not] 
than his long withholding from Thouvenel the funda tal facts 
the Pact of Osborne The French aml iss ri 1 | ved 
his government to wait at his post after severing diplomatic relatioy 
and, oddly enough, before any feature of the Pact was known. th 
Porte had signified its willingness to annul the elections WI 
some incidental matte 5 the 
came that Franc and Great Br n | ! ( l t 
houvenel received a telegram from Walews date \ t & (t 
day before the Pact was finally consummated), announcing that Gr 
Britain would advise Turkey to submit to the French d 1 
soon as the annulment should be granted, he was to res 


matic relations with the Port It was not till ugust 
Walewski mentioned the question of union, and then he m 

(in a confidential despatch) that he had told the Power 

supported France in the recent crisis that “an exchange of venet 
ideas ” had taken place at Osborne, but “ nothing pr 


decided ’ Thus kept in the dark about the real truth of the 


action, Thouvenel was amazed to hear it said by vario persol 


that France had completely abandoned union His Russi colle 
even made a point of quizzing him on the ground of the rumor t! 


he had heard, and the French ambassador, while able to convince hit 
of his own good faith, or rather, ignorance of the matter. was obli 


to complain to Walewski that “the confidence which sustained 


4 
28 Walewski to | rqueney, Aug. 9 857 Ap 
Stra (ug O 
“9 Clarendon to Stratford, A 8 
\y to g 7 I 
‘ 
Liar aor hat “il s’étai Pp ce 
cipes erte I esses pres 
ictes et Dog \ ¢ 
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re-enforced our common action during the crisis has been shaken, and 
I suffer in not being able to re-establish it’. Simultaneously the city 
was filled with rumors of the abandonment of union, and Stratford 
assumed a “mysterious air”, as though there was much that he 
might tell, if he should choose.*® Why Walewski should have kept 
the ambassador in the dark is quite incomprehensible, unless he really 
wished him to be in a position to show an unassumed ignorance of the 
bargain, thereby to quiet the suspicions of the embassies. At all 
events, it was not until August 21 that he hinted at the real truth of 
the matter ; °° and it is no great wonder that Thouvenel remarked to a 
friend upon the “enigma of Osborne ”, and questioned whether his 
government really knew its own mind.** Who had, meanwhile, di- 
vulged the secret, we do not know. The Turkish ambassador at Lon- 
don had telegraphed the whole story to his government, and explicitly 
counselled secrecy; ** but it is not hard to imagine that there were 
many opportunities for a “leak” in Turkish official circles. Inter- 
estingly enough, the episode reacted unpleasantly on Walewski him- 
self. “ The Emperor might, if he chose ”, wrote Clarendon to Strat- 
tord, “ declare himself absolved from his engagement, but his minis- 
ter confines himself to denying that any such engagement has been 
taken, and he has, moreover, been led to adopt this course with ref- 
erence (sic) to the humiliating position in which the French ambas- 
sador has been placed in consequence of our instruction not having 
been at once acted upon.” *° 

This brings us to mention another curious feature of the tangle. 
Clarendon had telegraphed Stratford on August 10, acquainting him 
with the substance of the bargain at Osborne, and adding that Austria 
had been asked to concur in putting the demand before the Sultan.‘ 
Stratford acknowledged this telegram on the twelfth, stating that, as 
he was not ordered to act at once, he presumed that he was expected 
to wait for Austria’s reply, and he then proceeded to expatiate upon 
the ill-effects of such a move, which, among other things, would 
establish the “ ascendency of France Clarendon accordingly re- 
plied that the advantages of the agreement seemed to outweigh the 
disadvantages, and added: “ It is, however, very important that the 
Turkish government should do what we are going to recommend, and 

35 Actes et Doc., vol. V., no. 1708. 

36 Jbid., no. 1717. The hint was, even then, merely conveyed in a denial of 

truth. 

37 Thouvenel, op. cit., p. 179. 

88 Actes et Doc., vol. V., nos. 1679, 1680. 

9 Clarendon to Stratford, Aug. 25, telegram, F.O. 78: 1249. 

40 Jd. to id., Aug. 10, ibid. 


41 Stratford to Clarendon, Aug. 12, telegram, F.O. 78: 1269 
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we rely on your zeal and ability for persuading it to do so.’ Strat 
ford said later that he “ was led to expect some further or more 
99 4 


cise instructions 


and he replied to Clarendon on August 109 tl 


orte had asked the Turkish ambassador at London for n 


as the | 


definite information, he “ did not feel at liberty to take any steps b 
vond the conclusion of the Osborne agreement until [I am] honor: 
with further instructions ’’.4* It is certain that Vienna had se 
orders to the internuncio, August 15, to join Stratford in putting tl 
demand before the Porte,“ and Stratford was fully aware of t 
fact; yet he allowed his government’s want of precision and the pr 

text of the Sultan’s hesitation to deter him from taking the step which 
was absolutely essential for ending the crisis step, which, mort 

over, was obviously intended. Clarendon expressed his surprise 
rather bruskly in a telegram of August 20, and bade him act 

once.*® “What are we to do”, remarked the “with a re 
fractory ambassador? France and England are now perfectly agreed 
on the Danubian Principalities question, the countries are agreed, thi 
sovereigns are agreed, and everybody is satisfied, but Lord Stratfor 
de Redcliffe will not consent. If this is not a strong case of ego 

Rex meus, it is at any rate ultra-patriotism.” ** It is, no doubt, ofter 
rather embarrassing for an ambassador to know more than his go 


ernment about a question in dispute! 


p 
It is not astonishing, under the circumstances, that the patience o 
the French was sorely tried. On learning from Thouvenel that 


active step had been taken to bring the Porte to book, Walewski 

telegraphed him, August 18, that, if annulment were not granted in 
three days, he should telegraph the fact, and would probably then | 
ordered to quit his post.** Clarendon did his best to pacify France,‘ 


and expressed to Apponyi his indignation at Stratford’s 


Fortunately both London and Paris were anxious to avoid a new 


larendon to Stratford, Aug. 1 elegrat F.O. 78 
4s Stratford to Clarendon, Aug 6, F.O. 78 
to the reader that Stratford might nceeivably, have been misled by I 
letter from Clarendon; but no such letter is to be found in the 
ford-Canning papers at the Public Record Offic: nd the ambassad 
bases his arguments on the telegrams he received 
14 Jd. to id., Aug. 19, F.O. 78: 1269, no. 738. One wonders why this 
planation was not telegraphed 
45 Buol’s instructions to Prokesch, dated Aug. 1 ire found in Staatsar 
(Vienna), xii: 61. 
46 Clarendon to Stratford, Aug. :z F.O. 7§ 
47 Sept. 8, editorial. 
48 Actes et Doc., vol. V., nos. 1709 and 171 
49 Persigny to Walewski, Aug. 21, Aff. Etr., Angleterr 
Apponyi to Buol, Sept. 8, Staatsarchiv (Vienna), viii: 48, 1 » A 
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rupture; and when Stratford and Prokesch finally bestirred them 


selves, and the Porte announced to Thouvenel that the elections were 
annulled,*! the four ambassadors who had broken with the Porte re 
sumed diplomatic relations. 

Meanwhile, Napoleon had the unpleasant task of extricating hit 
self from the tangle which he had knowingly brought upon himself 
by reversing his position without consulting his allies. Clarendon had 
been not a little surprised that he had treated them as “ satellites, sub 
mitted blindly to his will ”’.°*? Yet the evidence seems to show that 
even the dignity of a power may on occasions prove elastic; and 
Walewski’s cryptic language had, at least, the merit of success. To 
St. Petersburg and Turin he wrote that France had not decided on 
basis of organization for the principalities, as she had told Great 
Britain that she could not act without her allies, though. she was 
ready, of course, to enter upon “ reciprocal concessions ”’. Gor 
chakoff seemed a little puzzled at what was meant by “ reciprocal cot 
cessions ”, but he was obliging enough not to ask embarrassing ques 
tions,°* and Cavour, who was ready to follow Napoleon in anything, 
seems to have ignored the hoax completely. Only Prussia was 
slightly sullen at first, having been goaded, it seems, by .\ustrian 
gibes that France had wantonly let her down;*° yet she, also, had 
cogent reasons for retaining Napoleon’s friendship; °* and the French 
ambassador was soon able to report that she, too, had pronounced her 
“satisfaction ”.°’ It is probably an evidence of the striking prestig« 
which Napoleon III. enjoyed in Europe in 1857 that, in spite of the 
awkward diplomacy of his minister, France stood forth as the pro 


moter of a common programme, the pivot, for the moment, of inte: 


national politics, and, in a sense, the arbiter of [Europe 

l Actes et 1 r \ 1 72 

2 Apponyi I \ Staatsarcl Vienna Vill 
Bened W s dire¢ political at s in tl ul ot foreig 

iffairs at Paris, also remarked upon the docilité of these Powers, but ce 
cluded that they had been satisfied to see the other side fail of their 
were anxious not t ggravate the present crisis Phouvenel, of ¢ 
Walewski to Baudin, Aug. 19, Aff. Etr., Russie, vol. 214, no. ¢ Walews 
» Gramor Aug 1d irdaigne, vol $2, no. 29; similarly Pruss 


gram to Belcastel, Aug. 13 


4 Baudin to Walewski, Aug. 24, ibid., Russ l. 215, n 


‘It was Napoleon, who had been chiefly responsible for gratifying Prussi: 


wish to participate in the Congress of Paris and to be represented on the inter 
national commission in the principalities. He had aiso thrown his sup} 
Prussia in a controversy with Switzerland in 1856 over Neufchate 

57 Belcastel to Walewski, Aug. 22, Aff. Etr., Prusse, vol. 33 

8 Napoleon may be said to have completed his triumph by an interview with 


his quondam enemy, the Tsar, at Stuttgart in September. There seems to be no 
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palities or with the report of the Com: 1 ranc rder t 
que plus certain ”’.°* Napoleon had really won the « tial tl 


THE ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF THE LIBERTY 
PARTY 


In a review of Theodore Clarke Smith’s Liberty and Free Soil 
Parties in the Northwest, about thirty years ago, the Honorable 
George W. Julian expressed the hope that a similar study might be 
made for the Middle States and New England.*. The hope has been 
long deferred, and it may be doubted if such a study would at that 
time have been profitable. With the more recent interest in economic 
influences upon history, and, in particular, upon the history of events 
leading to the Civil War, the matter assumes a somewhat different 
aspect. [-xamined in the light of its economic background, the 
Liberty party takes on new interest. The process which brought the 
party into existence is better understood, the story of its struggle for 
recognition is considerably enlivened, and the reasons for its decline, 
if it may justly be said to have declined, are more clearly discerned 
when account is taken of the economic circumstances of the time 

The history of abolition, from the organization of the first of the 
great anti-slavery societies in 1833 ° to the formation of the Liberty 
party in 1840,* is a story of simple procedure and of exalted ideals 
[here was much that was substantial and constructive in the activi- 
ties of this period, and there was much that was impractical and 
visionary. It is the special merit of the abolitionists that they worked 
out, in the early ’thirties, the classical doctrines of the anti-slavery 
movement, doctrines usually associated with the political leaders of 
the last decade before the Civil War. Little remained to be added in 
later years to the view set out by William Goodell, in 1835. “ The 
struggle is between the antagonistic principles of free and slave labor. 
They can not much longer coexist. One must prevail to the destruc- 
tion of the other. The laborers of America will either be free or 
enslaved. The laborers at the south will be free, or the laborers at 
the north will lose their freedom. 7 

Distinctly less practical was the belief of the early abolitionists 
that to accomplish the emancipation of the slaves it was necessary 
only to awaken the religious sentiment of the South,' or, as it was 

1 Am. Hist. Rev., IV. 180. 

2 American Anti-Slavery Society, organized in Philadelphia, December, 1833. 

3 The date of the first Presidential campaign in which the party participated 
is taken for convenience. 

4 From the Emancipator (Boston) of December, 1835. 

5 Philanthropist (Cincinnati), Dec. 30, 1836, and Apr. 30, 1839. 
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sometimes less happily said, to bring the South up to the level of the 


North. Moral suasion was relied on as the best means of promoti 
the work. Carnal weapons were not to be emploved, but only those 
which were spiritual and “ mighty through God to the pulling dow: 
of strongholds ”’.' lhere was to be no party organization, no scram 
ble for offices, no fight at the polls.*. The only form of political ac 
tion endorsed by the early abolitionist was that of persuading n 
right political action. Dependence for ultimate success was, in gor 
abolitionist phrase, “ mainly on the blessings of the Almighty 
The later ‘thirties witnessed important modifications in the pr 
gramme of the abolitionists. Humanitarian interest in the effe 
slavery upon the slave was not forgotten, but the effect of slavery 
upon the North became a matter of active concern 


men thought they saw in the South a combination of pro-slavery 1 


1 


terests, which, with the aid of Northern politicians, « 


tional government. This aggressive force they called the sl 
power,’ later the slavocracy,’® and still later, marking commendabk 
progress in invective, the cottonocracy. Abolitionists were presenth 
to explain that they were driven from the high moral position whi 
they at first occupied and were forced into politics by the aggress 


iong other thing 


of the slave power, aggressions which included, among 


i movement toward the annexation of Texas and the maintenance of 


a policy “injurious to the interests of industry, to the stability of 
credit, and to the progress of improvement ”*' in the Norther: 
states. The political force of the slave power was to be met by 
political force and not by moral suasion. In popular phrase m 
suasion was to be expressed in the “ terse rhetoric of the | it be 


lerse rhetoric was not the strong point of the abolitionis 


phrase doubtles:, produced an agreeable impression upon his m 


\bolitionists were not of one mind concerning the formatior 
party, and the opposition of those who were averse to party strif 
was not lacking in vigor. It was perhaps inevitable that th ocate 


of political action should triumph, but they were aided in a marked 


6 Report of the Committee on Political Action, Third Anniversary of t 
Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, May 30, 1838, Philanthropist, June 12, 1838 

7 The Voice of Freedom, monthly continuation of the Emancipator, May 

8 Philanthropist, June 11, 1839. 


® The popular view of the slave power is well stated by 


re that Aggressive Slavocracy ’, Mississippi Valley Historical I 
10 Dr. Gamaliel Bailey, editor of the Philanthropist, r 
the word has lately come into use, among some of our 
11 Address of the National Anti-Slavery Convention, Albany, N. Y., J 
839, in the Philanthropist, Sept. 17, 1839; similarly, the dis« 
County, Mass., Liberty Convention, Free American, Sept 84 I n numer 


other conventions 


| 
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degree by the economic distress which spread over the country fol 
owing the panic of 1837. Political abolitionists made effective use 
of “hard times ” and labored zealously to fasten upon slavery the re 
sponsibility for them. Through the medium of speeches, editorials 
tracts, resolutions of conventions, and published addresses to voters 
they repeated, with infinite variations, the story of the wrongs visited 
by a spendthrift, slaveholding South upon a frugal, industrious, and 
unsuspecting free-labor North. The propaganda was conducted with 
energy, and aside from the immediate effect of convincing the im 
practical and irresolute that a party was necessary, it was destined to 
have a distinct effect upon the aim and spirit of the abolition move 
ment itself 
The fourth annual meeting of the American Anti-Slavery S 

ciety, held in New York City, May 9, 1837, was the first of the annual 
meetings to take account of the economic distress in the North and to 
fix the responsibility upon slavery. “ The commercial world ”, said 
the annual report of the executive committee, “is now passing int 
one of those collapses which never fail to succeed an overblown sys 
tem of credit. The scramble for wealth has probably been rendered 
more than usually ardent and headlong by the general peace which has 
existed since the last great man-tiger was caged at Waterloo.” The 
South had plunged heavily in the production of cotton, and ‘‘ North 
ern merchants, anxious to partake the rich plunder”, had “ offered 
their aid to the whip-wielding power ’”’. “ They have furnished their 
capital for the extension of slave labor, and have been permitted to 
reap great profit from the carrying trade. Madly hastening to be 


richer, they have outbid each other in long credits, to secure Southern 


custom, till the South, like all well-trusted and prodigal customers, 
has squandered her own means and theirs, and they are left in the 
lurch.” The South had sought in the last few years “to help her 
failing fortunes by the necromancy of banking”, and had “ thus set 
her slave system into the most feverish and fearful activity. In the 
State of Mississippi alone, the bank circulation is said to be not less 
than $60,000,000, while the paid capital is but $10,000,000, and the 
specie but $2,000,000. . . . But with all this abundance of money, 
the State is mortgaged to Northern merchants, who have advanced 
for crops that are yet to be planted. The same state of things ex- 


ists, in a greater or less degree, through the whole cotton-growing 


South ” Northern merchants must have found the report cheer 
less as to prospect of collection 

irth Annual Report of the American Anti-Slavery Society (New York, 
837), pp —st. The statements agree in the main with Alexander Trotter, 
Jhser s on the inan¢ Position and Cred f such of tl States of ” 
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poor. Birney, with characteristic reasonableness 
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wrongs of the slave or even the menace to the personal liberties of 


the freemen of the North. 

One of the most widely circulated and most influential documents 
employed by political abolitionists in their effort to form a party was 
an address on the “ Financial Power of Slavery”, written by Joshua 
Leavitt, editor of the Emancipator, and one of the ablest of abolition- 
ists. This paper is described by the author as, “the substance of 
some remarks made at different times and places during a late tour 
in Ohio”. Leavitt had become convinced that an abolition party was 
necessary, and his tour in Ohio, in 1840, was a part of his untiring 
effort to popularize the idea that resistance to slavery must come to 
the ballot box. His remarks appear to have been grouped under 
two main headings, the “ Political Power of Slavery” and the 


“ Financial Power of Slavery”. In the first of these he set out, with 


abundant illustration, the already accepted view of a slave power 
dominant in Congress and in other branches of the national govern- 
ment. The “ Financial Power of Slavery ” dealt with the less well- 
| recognized influence of slavery upon the material prosperity of the 


Northern states. Brief quotations only can be made."® 


Go among the merchants or the manufacturers, and you will find one 
complaining of his ten thousand, and another of his hundred thousand, 
and another of his two or five hundred thousand dollars of southern debts. 
He would get along very well now, if it were not for that southern debt. 
And behind every one of these stands another class, who have sold goods, 
or lent money, or given their endorsement to others that have trusted their 
all to the South, and now cannot pay. And behind these another class, 
and another, and another, until there is hardly a remote hamlet in the 
free States that has not been directly or indirectly drained of its available 
capital by the southern debt. 

The capital of the North as naturally flows to the South as water runs 
down hill. . . . Eighty years ago, a great statesman, in the British Par- 
liament, laid it down as an axiom in political economy, that planters are 
always in debt. The system of society in a slave holding community is 
such as to lead to the contraction of debt, which the system itself does 
not furnish the means of paying, and which must, therefore, be wiped off 
by periodical bankruptcies. The ill economy of slave labor is seen in a 
thousand particulars, the wastefulness of the slaves is exceeded only by 
the extravagance of the masters, while the social rank (!) which is gen- 
erally conceded to him who exercises power over his fellow-men, is a 
passport to credit. . . . The sense of obligation to pay debts is essentially 
different between people who always live on the earnings of the poor, 
and those who have nothing but what they have earned by their own 
industry. The effect is, that in our commercial revulsions, there is a 
general calculation that the bulk of indebtedness from the free States 
will be paid, and that the bulk of the slave debt will be lost. The free 


16 Quotations from the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, July, 


1841 
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expect to pay their debts, if it takes years ol! toil and self-der 
slave holder likes to pay debts if it is convenient, but to work and save 
to pay an old debt enters not into his thoughts 
[wo things were necessary, in Leavitt's opinion, for, “the de 
liverance of the free industry of the North from this intolerable 


burthen, of supporting slavery and enduring these perilous revul 


sions and bankruptcies”. One was “to develope the true nature of 
slavery, as an element of our domestic fiscal economy, so that our 


merchants and manufacturers will understand the danger of carrying 
on a southern trade”. ‘The other was to offer “ direct resistance to 
the political domination of the Slave Power”. Leavitt thought both 
commerce and slavery were intimately mixed with politics, and that 
political influence tended to maintain the commercial delusion that the 
South was the source of wealth and that Southern trade was indis 
pensable. His conclusion was: “ We shall never get the commercial 
community to read or to think on the subject, until the question can 
be made to present itself at the ballot box, and the opposers of slavery 


vecome the arbiters of destiny to political aspirants.”” Then onl 


} 


would the general government be emancipated from the control of 


slavery, and then only would such new fields of business be opene: 
as would divert the Northern merchant and manufacturer from ex 
cessive attention to Southern trade 

The “ Financial Power of Slavery” is an excellent example of 
the economic reasoning that gave the abolition movement a new 
orientation and contributed to the formation of the Liberty party. It 
is not necessary to discuss, here, the soundness of Leavitt’s conclu 
sions. Soundness and fairness may be secondary considerations in 
the field of propaganda ; and it may be assumed that Northern readers 
were willing to believe that slaveholders, along with their other 
obliquities, were capable of absorbing the hard earnings of free labor 
More important for the immediate purpose is the extent to which th 
address was circulated. It was printed first in the Emancipator, the 
most influential of the abolition newspapers before the establishment 
of the National Era. It was printed twice in the Philanthropist, 
the leading abolition newspaper west of the mountains. It was 
printed, in part, in the Emancipator and Free American, the organ of 
the Massachusetts Abolition Society.** It appeared in the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, the official publication of the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. It was also widely 
circulated as a tract. The editor of the Philanthropist stated, in May, 


1841, that in the previous week he had sent out over 2500 copies of 


17 Dec. 30, 1840, Apr. 21, 1841 


18 Jan. 13, 1842 


— 


the address, and that since the preceding November he had circulated 


some 14,000 copies.** It was extensively distributed as a tract in the 
Eastern states 

The influence of the address is observable in numerous conve! 
tions held during the years 1840, 1841. Leavitt addressed the state 
convention of abolitionists at Hamilton, Ohio, in September, 1840. 
“His remarks on the connection of slavery with the financial em 
barrassments of the country ”, said Gamaliel Bailey, the able editor 
of the Philanthropist, “ cannot be forgotten.” 7° Bailey had strong] 
opposed the formation of a party, but his conversion appears to have 
been instantaneous. Conventions in Ohio, New York, Massachusett 
and even in distant Maine, adopted resolutions concerning the fina: 
cial power of slavery, a power that appeared to extract money fror 
guileless Northern merchants and bankers with comparative ease.’ 


In no place were the views of Leavitt more concretely expressed « 


given more specific application than in the sparkling address to the 
electors of Massachusetts in the summer of 1841.7? 

It ther are anv who do not feel the torce of these co1 lerati , 
unde t i\ olding FOV s bec US infash 
ible to fe t, to them we say t] ghty power of la» 
dictates the ime course Slavery take value out of the pockets ot 
free, as we out of the sinews of the enslaved, without rendering 


Pp the life blood of tre 
industry. What has swallowed up the manufactures of the North and t 


f economical, sel f-denying, 


equivalent. It is a vampyre which is drinking u 


provisions of the West, the products of years o 
heaven-blessed industry—and left us little besides our empty hands? Th 
extravagant luxury of the slaveholding South, which consumes 

han it pays. ... The South is supposed by those who have the best 


t knowing, to have taken trom the Nortl within five vears, more 


means 
than $100,000,000, by notes which will never be paid. First and 
uthern debts more than has been expende 


Sf 


} 
on two wars with Great Britan This is the effect of no other caus 
than ‘slavery. Were the slaves free, they would receive wages, which 
they would expend partly for northern cloth, hats and shoes; their masters 


would be obliged to practice economy; and both classes would afford u 


steady and prompt paying customers. ... Slavery has been the prime 
cause of all the financial tornadoes which have swept over our country 
ind what it has done it will continue to do. It is a bottomless gulf « 


extravagance and thriftlessness 


19 American and Foreign Anit ery Reporter, July R41, p. 2, quoting t 
Philanthropist of May 26, 1841 

20 Philanthr Sept. & Instar s 1 t f the 
ceptance of s iews by al s C lers 

21 Northern O Anti-Slavery Convent Akron, Dec. 23, 24 84 Sta 
Anti-Slavery ( n, Columbus, Oh Ja o, 1841; State Liberty Party Cc 
vention of Massachusetts, Feb 4, 184 and many other anti-slavery and Liber 


party conventions in East an 


22 Free America) Aug. 19, 1841. 
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\bolitionists were not  satisfic th wi that the North 
suffered from the inability of slavery to pay for itself and from the 
consequent drain upon Northern capital. Useful! as tl contention 
may have been in winning support for an abolition party, it did not 
cover the entire ground They next undertook to show that the 


political power of slavery was employed to the advantage of South 
ern economic interests and to the disadvantage of manufacture an 
ericulture in the Northern states. This latter undertaking was a 
} 


rt of the work of the Liberty party 


in February, 1841, formulated what might be regarded as the eco 


mic programme of the party In a set of resolutions concerning 
the “ Power of Slavery * the convention dealt with “the fri 
derangement of the business of the country ”, and the “ immensée 


annual loss to the pecuniary interests of the free States”, through 


the exercise by the slave power of an un led swav over tl 


finances, legislation, judiciary, diplomacy, and general executive ad 
ministration of our government ”. Other resolutions were debated 
d were referred, without an expression of opinion, to the 


convention to meet in New York City the following hese 


resolutions had to do with the corn laws, with emigration from for 
eign countries, with home manufactures and tariff, with the banki 


system, with cotton manufactures, with reciprocity in trade, and wit! 


economy in expenditure 


bo 
2 
nal 


Che national Liberty conve 


count of these resolutions, and its “ Address to the Citizens of the 
United States ’’ bears their impress.*4. The address, signed by Alvar 


Stewart, but written by William G ell, is a model of political ay 


peal. What should be the attitude of a party founded primarily to 
bolish slavery toward those “ other great interests ” which are « 
monly supposed to have no connection with the principle f hur 


rights? The answer was that the Liberty party had as its 


‘bject humaa freedom, and that in respect to those other interests it 
was impossible to say what might be do but it « 1 that 
ere were certain things a thoroug \ ontionized na i nn) 
iti vould not do 
It would not busy itself perpetually h ¢ t 
r the 1 ts of slave labe ind to « 


ire a et tor t ire produ ( t 
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» should 
protect them, and by which the free agriculturalists of another and a 
kindred nation are debarred from using the natural market for their 


in one nation are made victims of the lordly rapacity of those 


products. 

In adjusting the details of a tariff of duties on imports, it would not 
carefully tax the free laborer and exempt the planter who lives upon the 
labor of others. It would not shut out foreign grown cotton from the 
manuiacturers of the free North, while it exempted foreign manufactured 
goods from taxation, for the benefit of the slaveholding consumet 


It would not solicitously seek, as an object of great public concernment 


and utility, either by the aid of a sub-treasury, a national bank, or any 
other instrumentality or institution devised for that purpose, an artificial 
and forced “ equalization of exchanges” between the free laboring North 
and the spendthrift, dependent, and poverty-stricken South, whereby the 
latter may be relieved from the disadvantages of their condition by the 
manifest and gross robbery of the former 


It is evident from these declarations—they can hardly be called 


planks of a party platform—that the Liberty party did not promise a 


protective policy Hard times might have suggested the simple ex 
pedient of higher duties, but political prudence forbade a positive 
declaration concerning so divisive an issue. Liberty men seemed, 


moreover, to understand that the appearance in the Northwest of a 
huge agricultural surplus foreshadowed the end of the American svs 
tem, and that any policy was shortsighted which did not aim at s« 

ng for agriculture the markets of the world t was in harmony, 
also, with the purpose of the party to emphasize what was conceived 


oy 


to be the underlying cause of the distress These classes of meas 
ures’, protection or free trade, banks or sub-treasuries, said the ad- 
dress, “lie manifestly only on the surface; they are the mere forms 
of public wealth; and although there may be room for an intelligent 
choice between them, yet no impartial and reflecting economist or 
statesman can claim for either of them any thing more than compara 
tive utility and minor importance. But the « 
labor is a question vital to the prosperity of any people, lying at the 


very basis of individual and national wealth.” 2° While the Liberty 


25 D nds of Liberty men for a protective tariff appear to have been co: 

fined, at this small area ir theastern Indiana, where Arnol n 
} 

vas influe vas ccas yn by conve! 
id y I ect € ( silk ( les I i rey wr y 
of the Liberty party nd with the approval of the editor of the Free Ameri 
urged th t rty party “cast away all tariffs ree American, Oct 
S41 eK l I W Taussig’s Tariff History of the United State hi ed., p 


113; Cincinnati Morning Hera 


26In the same vein, and with evident misconception of the way things go in 
politics, Judge Nye said to the Free Soil Convention of 1848: “If we are wrong 
n the Tarif, it can be righted in twelve hours. If we are wrong on Banks, it can 


be righted by legislatio1 But if we are wrong on the subject of Slavery, it never 
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but it was highly acceptable to abolitionists 
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not be marketed abroad because ot the cori Vs Not 1 
nothing could be done to solve this most difti 
ems, the problem of an unmarketabl Ret 
vere demanded in some quarters as a met] { ( { 
to vate the restrictions of the hi 
measures was doubted, and furthermore it was hat 1 e that 
such measures would be supported by the Sout! he t 
cotton was threatening to compete 1 ngelish markets w t 
ive-grown staple Che | rty part t 
ize the distress of the great agricultural Northwe 
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abolitionist press kept pace with the newspapers of the wheat-grow- 
ing states in denouncing the neglect of free state agricultural inter- 
ests by the slave power. It was charged that the national govern- 
ment, controlled by slaveholders, not only did nothing to improve the 
situation but that it did all it could to perpetuate it, and thus compel 
the free states to sell in Southern markets, and on credit.2° If the 
argument appears in this day to be inconclusive, it must be remem- 
bered that it enjoyed the unique advantage of being addressed to 
persons who intended to believe it. 

The subsequent history of the effort of the Liberty party to popu- 
larize the economic features of its programme is best told in connec- 
tion with Salmon P. Chase and his authorship of many of the formal 
resolutions and published addresses of the party. In the Hamilton 
County, Ohio, Anti-Slavery Convention of May 12, 1841, Chase dis- 
cussed for the first time, publicly, the bearings of slavery upon the 
economic welfare of the North. ‘“ He adverted ”’, says the report of 
his speech before the convention, “to the pecuniary losses sustained 
by the State of Ohio and especially by the county of Hamilton in 
consequence of the existence of slavery in those states which are the 
natural markets of our produce and manufactures.” From another 
source we learn of careful calculations made by Chase to ascertain the 
amount lost annually by the counties of Hamilton, Clermont, and 
Brown, three river counties adjacent to Cincinnati, through the in- 
ability of Southern planters and merchants to pay for produce and 
merchandise sold to them on credit.™ 

The Liberty convention of the state of Ohio which met in Colum- 
bus, December 29, 1841, was the next scene of Chase’s activity, and 
it was there that he became the real spokesman for the party in the 
West. The convention was heralded as a highly important one. 
“ From it will date the commencement of the attempt at a general 
political anti-slavery organization for the state. How vital, that a 
right character be impressed upon it in its inception.” ** The resolu- 
tions adopted by the convention and the address to the people of Ohio, 
the work of Chase, were marked by emphasis upon the necessity for 
a thorough denationalization of slavery, by an explicit disavowal of 
intention to interfere with slavery in the states, and by an elaborate 
statement of the economic grievances under which the North labored. 


29 Charles T. Torrey, in Free American, Sept. 30, 1841; Cincinnati Morning 


Herald, Oct. 7, 1843. The non-abolitionist press gave much attention to the 
corn laws. It did not connect slavery with the distress in the agricultural North 
west 


30 Philanthropist, May 19, 1841; American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
July, 1841, p. 6. 
31 Philanthropist, Dec. 1, 1841 
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Emphasis was laid upon the partiality in diplomatic negotiations 
which resulted, according to the address, in the admission of the 
products of slave labor, cotton, tobacco, and rice, and the exclusior 
of the products of free labor in nearly all foreign markets.*? Other 
economic matters dealt with were the fickleness of the slave power in 
tariff-making, the gross discrimination in favor of the Southern states 
in the distribution of the surplus, and the demand of the South for 
agricultural and manufactured products, and for money and merchar 

dise, beyond its means to repay. Birney observed that in no anti- 
slavery convention in his memory had the opposition to slavery been 
“considered so much as a matter of money-policy—so little as a 
matter of religious duty, as it was in this”. He added: ‘“ Whilst 
the money-policy may be made to follow as close as is possible on 
religious duty, the latter in my opinion ought always to be allowed 
the precedence.” ** Birney held to the faith of earlier days, and he 
doubtless felt that abolitionists had complied too fully with the re 


‘ 


quirement of John Quincy Adams that they “come down from th: 


empyrean of their fancy to the vapory atmosphere of this nether 
world ”’.*4 
At the national Liberty convention, held in Buffalo, August 

1843, Chase reported, from the business committee, a series of resolu 
tions which, with additions by other delegates, became the best-known 
platform of the Liberty party. The “withering and impoveris! 
ing ” effect of slavery on the free states was not forgotten, and the 
federal government was pictured as plying every art and straining 
“every effort of negotiation ” in favor of the products of slave labor 


while the products of free labor were confined to a great extent 


the non-paying markets of the slave States”’.** The charges were 
repeated in the “ Address of the Southern and Western Liberty Con 


4 


32“ By persevering and well directed efforts England, France, Austria 
Russia have been induced to remove all onerous duties on cott 
through those countries this product finds an open access to all the markets 
Europe. France reduced her duties in 1831, and since that period the ex; 


cotton to and through that country has increased from two and a half to thirtee 


and a half millions of dollars. Similar efforts have been made in behalf 
tobacco and rice, also, for the most part, products of slave states Ibid., Jan 
1842. 

88 J. G. Birney to Salmon P. Chase, Feb. 2, 1842 hase a 


Library of Congress. 

84 John Quincy Adams to a gentleman in Brooklyn, qu 
thropist, Apr. 21, 1840. 

35 Printed in full in the Cincinnati Morning Herald, Set 
Stanwood, A History of Presidential Elections (Boston, 1884), pp. 151 4, prir 
wenty-one of the resolutions, selected according to some met! 


apparent. He omits all that deal with economic matters 


vention ’, in Cincinnati, in June, 1845," but by this time the economic 


conditions which had brought them into use were rapidly d 


isappear 
ing lhe newspapers of both major parties agreed that business was 
teadily reviving, and that the entire country was recovering from its 
reverses There was an influx of buvers from the South, and North 
ern merchants were already showing signs of returning to the loose 
practices which had brought disaster five years before lhe North 
west, to which leadership of the Liberty party had noticeably drifted, 
shared in the return of prosperity The story of the coming of 
better times was admirably and briefly told by an Ohio legislator 
“| see that all things go on pretty well if the Banks have some of 
them breathed their last pork is raising steadily in price | observe 

(he farmers were said to be the gainers by the modification of the 
corn laws already conceded by the British government, and provisions 
vere moving eastward by lake and canal in greatly increased quan- 
tity.“ Webster informed an audience at Rochester that within a few 
months a new and great change had been produced in our intercourse 
with England Cargoes of lard, butter, cheese, beef, pork, and other 
irticles were being shipped to [england every day “This is quite a 
new trade as everylbl« xy knows. Who ever thought, eighteen months 


oO, entirely of provisions, would 


ago, that a large carg go toa London 
Webster showed that he was well aware of the belief in 
ie North that Southern export staples enjoyed the special care of the 
federal government, and was obviously relieved to be able to point to 
returning prosperity in the Northern states.*° It is hardly necessary 
to suggest that the revival of business lessened the political useful- 
ness of arguments addressed to the hard times of 1837-1842. Such 
arguments might be carried along for a time as reasons for the ex- 


> 


istence of the Liberty party, but, by 1845, their value was practically 


The address was printed with extensive notes by C. D. Cleveland, and in 
vas W y ¢ ite I € i Sul ry of 
eco! ‘ inces € by iberty party t1 I eginnin 
\ddress Li y Party Pennsylvat the Sta 
14 y eland i say al The S Pow 
S¢ ( I irras € r, in Plainer W as fiard Limes 
addresses appea 1 A 1 es y Sa yn 
nd i ( s Dexter 1 1 867 
. 
Albany nal, Se] New York Evening Post (tor 
try Se] 843; Cincinnati Morning Herald, Sept 6, 1843 
8 Gid M. Ayres to Salmon P. Chase, Jan 1843. Chase Papers, n 33 
> Cincinnati Morning Herald, Sept \ comparison of the tariff 
183 ind 4 Wialliar ee , with th rift of 1842, 5 and 6 Vic. c. 47 
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[his softening of public opinion may be traced to many causes, but 
some of it was unquestionably due to the compromises that a party 
must make with principle. The Liberty party might continue to in 
sist that its paramount object was human freedom, but the fact re- 
mained that its activities were chiefly directed against the slave power 
as a political and economic force, and not against the existence of 
slavery in the states. The separation of the national government 
from slavery was, politically, an attainable end, while emancipation 
was not. The Liberty men thus steadily departed from the radical 
abolitionist views of earlier years and as steadily approached the Free 
Soil position of 1848. When they eventually saw themselves sup- 
planted by the Free Soilers with a defensive programme of dena- 
tionalization of slavery and the prevention of its further extension, 
with no word of encouragement for the slave,** they may well have 
accepted some responsibility for the change that had come over the 
abolition movement. They had elected to rest their case upon ma- 
terial considerations, and they must have observed, as politicians, if 
not as humanitarians, that with the “raising” of the price of pork 
‘liberty ” had appreciably declined. 
JuLian P. BRetTz. 

44 ““ No wonder they are brought to the conclusion that no resource is left t 
them but in God and insurrections.” Gerrit Smith to Chairman of the Jerry 
Rescue Committee, Aug. 27, 1850, O. B. Frothingham’s Gerrit Smith, a Biog 


raphy (New York, 1879), p. 244 
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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


CHE INTERNATIONAL HISTORICAL CONGRESS AT 


For full appreciation of the success and value of the Sixth Inter 


national Congress of Historical Sciences, held at the old capital 
Norway on August 14-18, 1928, some brief outline of the previou 
development of these congresses is almost requisite \n international 


gathering of students of diplomatic history at the Hague in 1808 led 


to the convening of the first international historical congress at Paris 
in 1900. The second was held at Rome in 1903, the third at Berlit 
in 1908, the fourth at London in 1913 The five-year period seem 


then to be established, and, on invitation from the Russian emperor 


it was voted at the conclusion of the London congress that the 


such gathering should be held at St. | 
Before that date, the world had become enveloped in the flames of 
war, international congresses had become impossible, the chairman of 
the Russian organizing committee had died of starvation, and 
machinery for renewing such meetings had gone out of existenc: 
When ten years had nearly passed, instead of five, the }selgian hi 
torical scholars, at the suggestion of those of Great Britain where th: 
last congress had been held, revived the series by organizing 
Brussels congress of 1923.° 

Completely international the Brussels congress could not well be 
It was too soon after the war to expect that the Belgian committee 
should invite the Germans and Austrians to participate. But what 
could be done was done: namely, such action was taken-——and it is 
pleasure to remember how effectively the American representative 
fortified those liberal spirits that were resolved to take it—as wou 
ensure that the next ensuing congress should be in the fullest sen 
international. It was agreed that it should be held in one of tl 
European countries that had been neutral during the World War, and 
before long the invitation received from Norway and the University 


of Oslo was accepted, and the undertaking was placed in hands in 


whose fairness, sincerity, and internationalmindedne ll partie 
alike had full confidence 
The Brussels congress was marked off from its London predeces 


sor not only by the exceptional interval of ten vears, but by the tn 


1 The third congress was described by Professor Haskins in tl 


8, the fourth by the present 
2 Described by Mr. Leland 


writer, ithbid., XVIII. ¢ ) 
thid., XXIX 
205 
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curat : system. in the promotion of which 
it is ” 1 sant to remember that the Amer ne had thy rt 
\ll previous congresses <pired \ th t! re lit oft the st 
paper lf it was desired that they should effect something more than 
paper-reading, and if roposalis were made looking toward the Inde! 
taking of some of those tasks that can not be achieved but by iter 


national cooperation, there was neither time nor machinery for their 


due consideratio1 \t [russels it was resolved that a continuing 
committe should constituted, that could act between congress 
in preparation for ensuing congresses, and in pursuance of the actio 
of congresses preceding sefore long the International Committes 
of Historical Sciences was constituted, on a permanent basis, with 
members from almost all the important countries, Germany 
\ustria included, and it forthwith began to function in a variety of 
fruitful ways, and in a spirit of loyal and harmonious cooperati 
Several branches of the International Committee’s action may 


ultimately call for notice in such a record as that which is now at 
tempted, but for the present it may suffice to mention those concerned 
with the organization of the congress of 1928. Of these perhaps the 


chief was the choice of [’rofessor1 Halvdan Koht, of the Univers 


of Oslo ready chairman of the International Committee of [lis 
torical Sciences, as president of the congress chairman of its 
organizing committe lo his energy, sound judgement, linguistic 
and othe sourcefulness, and just and friendly spirit the congress 
was in large measure indebted for its success. [-qually fort ti 


was the choice if Dr Haakon Vigander. efficient, tireless, annabl 


and accomplished, as secretary of the committee of arrangements 
No one cou tail to mure the excellence of the materi rl 
ments the « \ itusion oft bundant intormatior the cle 
directions, the provision ot adequate spaces tor sessions and contert 
ences, for writing and conversation, lkewise the efficiency ntelh 
gence, and 1 In languages ot! the students, yvoung men and \ ng 


women, who met the needs of the visitors in the rooms of registration 


and elsewhere, and the smooth running both of the scientific sessions 
and of the hospitable entertainments and varied excursions 

\ word of praise should also be given to the International ( 
mittee for its even-handed apportionment of those favors of position, 
precedence 1 prominence whose proper distribution amon; 
tional groups is i uropean circles so attentively regarded, and for 
its efforts, through the national committees, to exercise a restraining 
or supervisory influence upon the composition of the programm«e 

Chere co be no doubt that the present assemblage was truly 


In the printed list of more than a thousand members 
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confined themselves to little more than a score of contributions, was, 
like all other items of their management, much to be admired 


lhe regulations of international historical congresses provide that 


papers may be read in either one of five languages—French, German, 
english, Italian, and Spanish. On the present occasion, somewhat 
more than half the papers (according to the programme 183) were 
written in I'rench. Nearly half of these, however, were presented by 
members coming from other lands than France and Belgium—forty- 
two of them by Poles, ten by Rumanians, nine by Norwegians, and so 
on. Somewhat more than a fourth of the papers (93 according to 
the programme) were written in German, either by Germans or Aus 
trians or by members whose national speech was one of the less 


h, by Britons 


familiar languages. Fifty-four were presented in English, by 
or .\mericans or Scandinavians; the Egyptian and the Icelander also 
read in I:nglish. Eighteen Italian papers and one Rumanian were 
read in Italian, and two papers were presented in Spanish, one by a 
Spaniard, one from a scholar from Uruguay 

\lthough it was plain that the Norwegian portion of the various 
audiences followed addresses equally well in English or French or 
German, it seemed that, among European scholars in general, facility 


in the 


rr understanding of these three languages ran in about the 
proportions indicated by the figures given above. But the American 
observer could not fail to be struck by the number of scholars who 
could follow all three languages alike, and in general to be impressed 
by the superior results which, not unnaturally to be sure, have been 
secured by the teaching of modern languages on the continent of 
Kurope, as compared with the teaching of them in the United States.’ 

Obviously it would be vain to attempt to give any full notion of 
the mass of learning poured forth in these numerous papers. No one 
could or did hear more than a small fraction of the total, for the con- 
gress. was, like its predecessors, organized in sections, by subject, and 
the reading of contributions went on simultaneously in many different 
halls of the University of Oslo. There were fourteen of these sec- 
tions, devoted respectively to the auxiliary sciences and archival or 
bibliographical matters ; to the prehistoric and archaeological field ; to 
ancient history; to that of the Middle Ages; to that of modern 

} Yet it must be confessed that not a few gentlemen of great learning and 
intelligence scemed unaware that, if they wished to be understood in what to 
most of their audience was a foreign tongue, it was expedient to speak slowly 
and clearly; and, to hide in a foot-note one bit more of faultfinding, there were 
those who ignored the limitation of papers to thirty minutes quite as completely 
as, at our own meetings, the limit of twenty minutes is ignored by the less con- 
siderate (or more earnest and determined) members of the American Historical 


Association 


| 
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Europe : to that of America, the Far Fast, and Furopeat lonial e> 
pansion: to that of religion; to that of law and tnstitutior to ¢ 
nomic and social historv: to that of scienc« 
art; to historical methodology ; to the teaching of his to t 
special historv of the Scandinavian nations There were only tw 
general meetings : one held in the chief hall of the wniversity tl 
first forenoon, when, in the presence of the King of Nor \ 
the delegates, Professor Halvdan Koht of Oslo. the 
president of the congress, after an address of welcome by the 
of the university, inaugurated the sessions ; the other, held the 
forenoon. 

In these general sessions, there was a discourse by Monseigt 
audrillart, rector of the Catholic Institute of Paris, on the relig 
psychology of Louis XIV.; an admirable one by Professor 


Brandi of Gottingen, on Charles V. and the governi f 


empire ; a brilliant informal address by Professor Henri Pirenne 


Ghent, in defense of his published views on the relation between t] 
early expansion of Islam and the beginning of the Middle Ages; a1 
an important paper by Professor Alfons Dopsch of Vienr 


“ Naturalwirtschaft und Geldwirtschaft in der Weltgeschic 
4) sote 


Perhaps some notion of the character and variety of the co 


tions may be given by the mere mention of som« it stood ou 
especially i rtant or interesting. such as tt 
specially important or interesting, such as those 


lurin on the historical importance of the inscriptions recently d 


covered in Cyrene or of Rostovtze ft of Yale on the last year’s ex 
cavations at Dura-Europos; that of Kornemann of [res] on R 


and Italy in the first ce ntury of the re public ; that of 
pellier on the international role of the Papacy in the Middle Age 
that of Sudhoff of Leipzig on early Medieval instruction in medicine 
that of Grabmann of Munich on the Emperor Frederick I]. and 
lation to Aristotelian Arabian philosophy; that of Prentout of 

on the French provincial estates; that of Norlund of Copenha 

the Medieval Norsemen in Greenland in the light of the recent 
markable Danish excavations; that of Wester; 

the relations between Scandinavia and Russia in the fifteenth cer 


tury; that of Bauer of Munster on the genesis ot 


Reformaticen ;: that of Hauser of Paris on the modern 


ing and exchange ; that of Lhéritier of Paris on the enlightened 
potisms of the eighteenth century; that of Fay of Clermont-Fer 


p 
on the learned societies of that century in Europe and Amet 


of Marion of Paris on rates of exchange during the French Re 
+1 


tion: that of the Ritter von Srbik of Vienna on the que m of Ce 


problen ! th 


man unity, 1815-1866, considered as a European 
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270 Wid SUL stions 
f Learned of Washingto e attitude of the United States Sen 
te wat the Pers t ( rt of International Justice 
The programme gave almost no sign that any of the members but 
he Americans took any interest in the history of the United States 


Indeed, the American observer may easily go from end to end of 


Europe without ever encountering a sign of interest in that subject 
\leantime he is reading in the newspapers of every country that the 


United States of .\merica is the most formidable political, economic, 
ind social power in the modern world \s his eve falls on some of 


the minor topics in the lone programme of an historical congress, he 


will be apt to murmur 


In Athen, Ror ind bei den Lappe 
Da sp edel W inke eu 
and to wonder whether historians in their study of processes of de 


velopment are as regardful as they might be of the relative portance 
of the things that have developed 
It was of some signiticat that a number of the papers were 


of the nature of surveys of the progress made, in all countries, 1n 
this or that field of historical research—the history of population, 
cuneiform legal inscriptions, the [english Medieval exchequer, Gus 
tavus Adolphus, the Italian Risorgimento. Still more significant 
significant of the change of attitude by which an international histori 
1 


cal congress is coming to be regarded not solely as an occasion for the 


f communications, but also as an opportunity for producing 


results by joint endeavor—was the number of papers making formal 
proposals for international cooperation in the advancement of some 
branch of historical science \nd whereas in the early congresses 
any resolutions of sections in commendation of such proposals were 


likely to remain sterile for lack of machinery for their examination, 


1 1 


they are now regularly referred to the International Committee of 


| listorical Sciences, in which they are sure of sympathetic considera 


\ typical instance of such proposals was the plan for advancing 
the historv of science put forward by Signor Aldo Mieli, professor 
of that subject in the University of Rome, with the support of a 


group embracing savants of seven nations who in their respective 


countries edit journals of the history of science 

In several fields, preparatory work done with a view to the con 
gress, by individuals or committees, resulted in reports printed and 
laid before the members in advance of the sessions. The most inter 


t The stout volume { Résumés summarizes the communications at e rate 
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after in some degree a more intelligent appreciation of his point of 
view respecting all the past. 

Norwegian hospitality was certainly unstinted. King Haakon 
and Queen Maud received a large number of the members at the 
palace. The Prime Minister gave a brilliant dinner to the officers of 
the congress and presidents of the national delegations. The Ameri- 
can and other ministers entertained their compatriots. The munici- 
pality of Oslo gave an elaborate supper in the imposing halls of the 
old castle of Akershus, thrown open to social uses for the first time 
since their restoration. Museums made special occasions for ex- 
hibition and explanation of such treasures as those of the viking ships 
of Oseberg and Gokstad. At the remarkable outdoor Foikemuseum 
of Bygdg there was supper and folkdancing and singing. On the 
final evening there was a gala performance, in the National Theatre, 
of Ibsen’s De Unges Forbund, admirably acted. And luncheons or 
teas offered by some of the national delegations increased still further 
the opportunities for mutual acquaintance. 

Special provision was made by ladies of Oslo for the entertain- 
ment of the foreign ladies attending the congress—a visit to the State 
College of Domestic Economy at Stabekk, a dinner for members of 
the International Association of University Women, a luncheon at 
Frognerseteren, with its splendid view over Oslo and its bay and sur- 
roundings, and a tea in the rooms of the Academy of Sciences. 

The chief social event, however, was the formal banquet at the 
Hotel Bristol, where brief speeches of gratulation, and of compli- 
ment to Professor Koht and his committee and associates, were made 
by representatives of more than a score of the nationalities engaged 
in the congress. 

Still more useful, toward mutual acquaintance and the high ends 
which it serves, were the excursions which ensued upon the congress 
No other European country, unless it were Switzerland, could ap- 
proach Norway in those resources of scenic beauty which were thus 
drawn upon for the delectation of the visitors. On the Sunday which 
followed the days of the congress, there was a delightful steamboat 
excursion among the islands of the Oslo Fjord. In the ensuing 
week there was a choice of alternative excursions, one to Trondhjem 
and four by various routes to Bergen, all carefully planned and most 
successfully managed, each including travel on the remarkable moun- 
tain railway which runs from Oslo to Bergen, automobile journeys on 
wonderful mountain roads, and voyages on picturesque tjords. At 
Bergen the museums were explained by Dr. Haakon Shetelig and his 
associates, and there was a delightful banquet in a restaurant on a 


mountain-top overlooking that hospitable city. To those “ congres- 
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sistes " who went home by way of Copenhagen a Danish committe 
headed by the genial and untiring Professor Aage Friis offered still 
further entertainment, and still further opportunities for sociability 
and mutual acquaintance, in the museums of their handsome city and 
in notable excursions to Elsinore and Fredensborg and Frederiksborg 
and Roskilde. 

It remains only to speak of some of the forward steps taken it 
international historical work by action of the International Committee 


of Historical Sciences, which held fruitful 


sessions at Oslo concur 
rently with those of the Congress. Reports of progress were re 
ceived from several committees previously organized for the prose 
cution, by international endeavor, of specific tasks, such as the prepa 
ration of the /nternational Yearbook of Historical Bibliography, of 
which the volume for the product of 1926 is well advanced in manu 
script, and the list of ambassadors, envoys, ministers, and chargés 
d’affaires since 1648, to be made, by combined effort, in the various 
diplomatic archives. The committee on the teaching of history also 
calls for special mention. A committee to prepare a bibliographical 
list of constitutions was also appointed, and one to consider a biblio 
graphy of newspapers. Several papers advocating the combination 
of scholars of different nations for the study of specific problems led 
to the appointment of committees—for the study of the international 
role of the papacy in the Middle Ages, of the causes and origins of 
the great geographical discoveries, of banking and exchange from the 
sixteenth century down, and of the “ enlightened despotisms ” of the 
eighteenth century. It is too much to expect that all these committees 
shall pursue these studies to complete success, but whatever is done 
in them, by international codperation, will be all to the good, to both 
work and workers. 

It will be of interest to record the composition of the bureau of 
the International Committee, as arranged at the Oslo meeting: presi- 
dent, Koht of Oslo, vice-presidents, Dembinski of Poznan and Dopsch 
of Vienna, secretary, Lhéritier of Paris, treasurer, Leland of Wash- 
ington, other members, Brandi of Gottingen, De Sanctis of Turin, 
Susta of Prague, Temperley of Cambridge. The committee, in 
which some thirty countries are now represented, will hold its next 
meeting at Venice in May, 19209. 

The next International Congress of Historical Sciences is to be 
held at Warsaw in 1933. May it equal that of Oslo in interest and 
success, in fruitful work toward the advancement of learning, an 
above all in that spirit of harmony and that united devotion to the 
truth which give to international historical congresses their real 


justification ! F. 


In the Review for October, 1927, Professor Ternegan gave the re 
sults of a questionnaire sent out in 1926, through which it was sought 
to determine the reasons why more teachers of history did not engage 
in active research \mong the facts which emerged from this in- 
quiry was the obstacle to productive scholarship presented by the 


small income of the average college professor, particularly in the 


~ ~ 


years immediately following the attainment of the doctor’s degree, 
the very period during which the impulse to independent scholarship 
ought most certainly to be kept alive There can be no doubt. | 
think, that this constitutes an important and a serious part of the 
general 

In recent years, however, the opportunities for young and am 


bitious scholars to secure some kind of financial aid in the pursuance 


of their scholarly interests have very considerably multiplied. Vari 


ous agencies offer fellowships, grants-in-aid, or prizes, which provide 


the means or the incentive to research lo many members of the 
historical e@ild, in particular those who have come in contact with the 
administrative machinery of the American | listorical Association, the 


work of these agencies is well known But there can be little doubt 
that acquaintance with this work is not as widely diffused throughout 


the profession as it ought to b In the following pages, tl 


tery 


leretore, 


an attempt is made to set forth in brief form the opportunities of aid 


open to those engaged in historical scholarship. It should be said at 
the beginning that this article deals only with aid in the post-doctoral 


stage, and that it does not treat at all of the possibilities of financial 


assistance to those who have not completed their work for the Ph.D 

There are certain major agencies whose work in encouraging his 
torical research ought to be particularly emphasized 
SOCTAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCII 

Phis agency renders three kinds of aid, which should be carefully 


differentiated—(1) fellowships, (2) grants-in-aid, and (3) funds for 


cooperative research These three kinds of aid are administered 
through three separate committees of the Council Che committee on 


fellowships is headed by Professor A. M. Schlesinger of Harvard 
University, and the Secretary is Mr. John V. Van Sickle, 50 East 42d 
Street, New York City \pplicants are ordinarily expected to have 
received the doctor’s degree, and are required to be not over thirty 
five years of age. They must present evidence of their ability to 
carry on research; and a detailed outline of the project which they 


pplication must be made by December 1 of each 
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Hottine the fellows! 
* the Committee is more concerned with the potent ities of 
lows than it is with the intrinsic importance of the 1 é 


The amount of the stipend is not fixed, but will nort v be the 
equivalent of the academic salary of the appointee, wi 
for travel. The tenure is indefinite, ranging from a few mont} 
two years, in accordance with the character of the problen t1 
be interesting to note that twenty-one of ese fellows] 


granted for the vear 1928-19209 


The Social Science Re se irch Council dispenses nt 
through a committee of which [’rofessor John Archibald Fairlie 
the University of Illinois is chairmar For the grants-1 
limit is set Che emphasis ts placed upon the character of the 
involved, though its proponent must naturally show evidence 
ity to pursue it, and the project itself must in general be well 
way The sums allotted tend to be smaller than those for the fel] 
ships, and preference is given, other things being « t 
from the smaller educational institutions Thirteen of these er 
were made in 1928. 

Finally the Social Science Research Council en race 
projects of cooperative research, as a rule involving more tl 
branch of the social sciences W het tunds have beet lotte 
such a purpose, some special agency is usually charged with their 


ministration It would no doubt be open to a group of 1 


applv for aid for a significant project of this 
GUCGENI 1M | 
Ss ace cV 1s me tor the vor ne 
study abroad \pplication for such fellowships is t e 1 


writing by November 15 of each year to Henry Allen M Secretar 
of the Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 2300 Pershing S 


Building, New York City. In general, applicants must be bet 


25 and 35 years of age, though awards have been made in ex 
tional cases to persons of fortv or even beyond Phe st fi 
evidence of capacity for productive scholarship, and submit a 1 f 
study If awarded a fellowship, they must submit rej t 


expiration of their term he stipend for these fellow 

ally $2500. Reappointment is possib It should also be note 
by its terms the foundation is to make awards for research i1 

of knowledge. (Guggenheim Fellowships, therefore, are not aw 


in the field of the social sciences alone 
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THe AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 

The American Council of Learned Societies makes small grants 
of from $50 to $300 to mature scholars, citizens of or permanently 
domiciled in the United States, to aid them in projects of research 
already begun These grants have been awarded in the field of all 
the humanities, broadly defined (7.e., philosophy, philology and liter- 
ature, linguistics, art and archaeology, and history), but a consider- 
able proportion of them have been in the historical field. Anyone 
interested should address the Permanent Secretary of the Council, 
Mr. W. G. Leland, at 907 15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 
\pplications must be made before January 31, and the awards are 
granted by April first of the same year 

lhe American Council of Learned Societies also interests itself 
in securing support for larger and more ambitious projects. It has 
recently secured a grant to enable Professor William A. Heidel of 
\Vesleyan to complete his history of Greek philosophical and scientific 
thought prior to the fourth century B.C., and another smailer grant 
to enable N. E. Griffin, lately of Bryn Mawr, to prepare an edition of 
the Historia Trojana of Guido delle Colonne. “ We are always 
ready ”, writes the permanent secretary, “to undertake the financing 
of approved projects of historical research, that do not come clearly 


within the province of the Social Science Research Council.” 


lire AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 

It is hardly necessary to point out to readers of the American 
Historical Review that the American Historical Association itself has 
been most vitally interested in the problem of aids to research and 
publication. Its great endowment campaign should appeal to every 
member of the Association as an opportunity to aid in making its 
hopes in this regard effective, and it ought, I think, to be stated 
frankly, that, at the present moment, we are a long way from the 
goal of anything like adequate assistance to historical scholarship 
There are, however, two funds which are soon to be available, the 
Beveridge Fund of over $50,000 and the Griswold Fund of $25,000. 
The income from these funds may be used for the encouragement of 
research, and has, indeed, in the case of the first of them, already 
been allotted for the present year. 

Perhaps even more important today, because of the paucity of 
other resources of the same type, is the revolving fund for publication 
administered by the American Historical Association, and made 
available through the Carnegie Corporation. The amount of this 
fund is $25,000 and the income from it may be used for the publi- 
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cation of historical works of general interest embodving tl 
of research and not likely to appeal to a commercial 
plications for the use of any portion of it should be addressed t 


fessor E. P. Cheyney, of the University of Pennsv!] 


THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION iF \V ASHI 


The Carnegie Institution is a fifth agency which ought 
tioned amongst those which afford aid to historical res 
now affording financial support to Dr. Sarton’s notable wor th 
history of science, and to the philosophical and historical studi 
Dr. Heidel. There are no special funds set aside for grant 
tory, but the Institution, writes President 


interested in historical inve Stigations 11 the wider sens 


ways glad to discuss such projects and to give reful conside1 
o possible sources of support for fundamental constructive 


either from its own funds or through other agencies ” 


FELLOWSHIPS AND ] 


been mentioned do not, howeve 


lhe agencies which have just 


exhaust the possibilities There are a number of fell 


ministered through other agencies which ought to be included 


complete list of sources of aid for historical scholarship. There 
also a number of prizes for meritorious historical work, w h affor 
a source of aid to publication if not to research [ append a list 


both. The fellowship list includes only those fellowships wl 


clearly post-doctoral in character, and which do not imply a peri 
residence at any specific institution at home or abroad For further 
Intormation on this supjyect the reade may i ete ed 


Ogg’s Research in the Humanistic and §S l Scies paves 


$06 and 412-413, and to the pamphlet issued by the Institut 
ternational I-:ducation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, entitled “ I 


lows! 


ips and Scholarships open to American Student r St 
Foreign Countries ” 

American Association of University Wome 
awards the following feilowships: 

\lice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship, unrestricted 
to women who not only hold the degree of Ph.D. or Sc.D., but « 
present evidence of distinctive subsequent accomplishment 
search, stipend, $1200 

Boston Alumnae Fellowship, unrestricted, open to won 
graduate or research work of a constructive character in Europe 
\merica. The applicant must normally be a graduate of an 


proved college ; although the award may be made, at the committes 
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discretion, to any woman who submits a report of a limited amount 
of investigation, provided exceptional promise is shown, stipend, S&8co. 


lowship, unrestricted, open to women who have met 


European 
the requirements for the degree of Ph.D. with the possible exception 
of completion of the dissertation, for research in Europe, stipend, 
$1200. 

Julia C. G. Pratt Memorial Fellowship, unrestricted, awarded 
every third year, stipend, $1000. 

\pplications for the above fellowships should be addressed to 


Professor Agnes L. Rogers, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 


not later than January 15 

\rchaeological Institute of America. This body maintains re- 
search fellowships, paying $1000 a year, in the fields of early Chris 
tian, Medieval, and Renaissance studies. Application should be made 
to Rollin H. Tanner, general secretary, New York University, Uni- 
versity Heights, New York City 

\merican Jewish Historical Society: this society disposes of a re- 
search fund of about $ }OOO, the proceeds of which is to be devoted to 
defraying the cost of specific pieces of research, with regard to the 
| 


history of the Jews in America or to the interests of Jewish his 


tory at large. Its secretary is Albert M. Friedenberg, 38 Park Row, 
New York Citv 
Carnegie I:ndowment for International Peace. ‘This society is 


more properly concerned with the field of international law, in which 
it grants a number of fellowships. Because of the close connection 
between international law and diplomatic history it is herein included 
Fellowship applications should be addressed not later than March 16 
to Dr. James Brown Scott, 2 Jackson Place, Washington, D. ( 
Commission for Relief in Belgium Educational Foundation. T] 

commission offers fellowships of a minimum stipend of $150 
monthly, together with allowances for travelling expenses, first-class, 
he residence or university of the fellow in the United States 


gium. .\ candidate for one of these fellowships must 


tu or trom Bel 


be an American citizen; have a thorough speaking and reading 
knowledge of French: be a member of the faculty of an American 
college, university, or research institute, and have the intention ot 
continuing in academic teaching or research; have definite plans for 
his proposed work in Belgium; be capable of independent study or 
research ; and be in good health. American fellows will be required 
to reside and pursue their work in Belgium for at least seven months 
in any one fellowship year. Applications must be sent to the Fel- 
lowship Committee, 42 Broadway, New York City, before December 


3. for appointments for the following academic year. 
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ne! Kiel Se! ( Fell vshi 
hese fellowships are in many fields of stu ! is 
Their stipend is $1200 a vear, with the possibility of ren 
candidate must be a citizen of the United States 
possessions; at the time of making ip plicatios eraduate 
college of recognized standing or of a professional s I re 
three years of study ra litne eithe 
these ways, twenty-four years of age and have spent five ve 
work requiring high technical ski!l; be of good ral racte! 
intellectual ability, and of suitable personal qualiti 
practical ability to use French books, both in general subject 
his own special field, and be able to speak Fret 1 t 
lectures delivered in Frencl Che fellowships are ope ( 
\pplications should be addressed before December 15 1 ( 
Palmer, Assistant Director of the Institute of Inter 
tion, 2 West 45th Street, New York Cit) 

With regard to prizes, there are two classes which might he 
sidered Chere are, first, those which may lx iW led 
publication, and which therefore offer the possibility 
cit finite and concrete sens lhere are also those prizes t 

work already published, which offer a reward for researcl 
publication, but do not directly subsidize it | include he nly tl 


lirst class 
In this class, the most significant, indeed almost th 
re those offered by the American Historical Associati 
SSaVs in competition for the se prizes should be submitted by Jul 
hrst ot the year in which the prize is giver The award of or 
them, the Justin Winsor Prize, carries with it the possibility of pu 
cation in the Annual Report The prizes are the Justin Winsor 
Prize of $200, offered in even-numbered vears for the encouragement 
of writers on history who have not previously published any cor 
siderable work or obtained an established reputatior on 
submitted must be based upon independent and original invest 
in American history, using the word American in its broader sens¢ 
the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize of S200, offered in odd-numbet 
years, the terms of which are the same as Justin Winsor Prize, exce 


that the monograph must be based upon indepet 
investigation in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere ; the Georg: 
Louis Beer Prize, for the best work on 

international history since 1895”, limited to 50,000 w 
prize must be awarded to an American citizen ; the John M. Dunt 
Prize, the income from a $2000 fund, for the best essay, 


of the American Historical Association, covering “ historical matt 
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SAS: 


connected with the Southern states during the Reconstruction 
period ” 

\ttention should also be called to the Simon Baruch University 
Prize of $1000, awarded biennially for the best unpublished mono- 
graph or essay submitted in the field of Southern history, preferably 
in or near the period of the Confederacy or bearing on the causes that 
led to the Civil War. This prize is open to graduates and under- 
graduates, but also to those who have been students in universities 
and standard colleges in the United States within the preceding 
three years. Essays are to be sent to Mrs. Arthur H. Jennings, 2200 
Rivermont Avenue, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Such are the sources of aid for historical research and publi 
cation so far as I have been able to ascertain them at the present time 
Others may, and doubtless will, in the future be made available ; and 
in particular the decisions taken as to the administration of the Henry 
E. Huntington bequest will be of great interest to historical scholars 
But there is already a very fair opportunity of assistance for com 
petent workers, especially for those who, fresh from the doctor’s de 
gree, feel the urge to keep alive the enthusiasm for research which 
enriches their teaching and deepens their view of their subjects. It is 
in the hope that this opportunity will be more fully appreciated than 
it is today that this article has been written. 

In addition the Harrison Research Fellowships at the University 
of Pennsylvania should be included. Three fellowships are granted 
each year, stipend $1500; these are open to holders of the Ph.D. 
degree from any institution. There are also the Sterling fellowships 
at Yale University, stipend $1000 to $2500 or more, depending on 
the previous experience of the candidate, open primarily to holders of 
the Ph.D. degree from any institution, although a limited number 


may be granted to students who have not yet obtained that degree. 
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I did not leave the house. 


2. At the instance of a friend they took me to the house of an exces 


lent painter to have him paint my portrait, and keep my likeness, now t! 
they have been unable to keep the original, although they have put 
execution some plans to this effect One of then ais to t grar 
fandango in this very house, so that I might see a very beautiful girl 
ive a dance with her. I was assured, too, that she has a capital of 
1000 pesos I had the vood sense (b i lad to le ve the | 
to the house of a friend, where I staved until late at night, be the 
people joke very little, and he who lets himself be drawn into a propo 
is a joke will get himself into a very embarrassing predica 

3. I went to the city of Georgetown (Jorgia) to change some bills 
the Bank of the Treasury of Columbia.” 

3. Setting out for Baltimore, I entered the province of Mar 1 
passed a village. At sunset I came to the beautiful city of B re 
There are iron mines here and a seaport. In the coach in w! 

is also a naval officer of Napoleon; he speaks Spanish well 

5. I set out with Mr. Power to walk about the city, [to see] its build 
igs [and] its stone bridges over the river which flows through the cit 


From there we went to see the basin (escafal) through which the met 
chant vessels enter the interior of the city. On the shore of the | 


1e warehouses where the boats load and unload. From here we went 


t 
nearer the harbor, where there were many great sloops (balandras). W 
boarded one of them, and looked at eighteen rooms with their beds for the 
passengers, and the dining table with all the necessary equipment her 


were more than a hundred vessels of various sizes, some lashed with iré 


cables to the shore, others anchored. In the afternoon we went to the 
mouth of the harbor to see the large ships, of which there were many 
more than two hundred, small and great, they told us. It gave me great 


pleasure to see so many high masts with their ya TI 
furled—so many that they seemed like a huge forest. We boarded one of 


the large ships which lay with its side against the wharf. The harbor 


so good that the ships can come right up to the wharf, and one has onl 


to step off the ground onto the ships’ ladders (escalones). Fron 
went through the streets of the city admiring the clean, elegant 
fashion of dress of the Englishmen, as also of the English won 


admiring the great beauty of their faces and their well-form 


It had not been observed when first insta 5 
shed, that the letter of Gutiérrez and Sosa rs 
above, had been printed in W. R. Mar s Dip , 
the United States concerning the Independence of the Latin-A 
- f Col bia, Ge tow 
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men, and 
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t] e opposite side. 


6. | went to the harbor, to see there were a boat going to Phila 
delphia, in order to take passage thither by water. There was none, be 


cause they say it is impossible to enter through the channel on account of 
he water’s being frozen by the intense cold. I went, however, and paid 
for a seat in one of the coaches which go to Philadelphia. I shall set out 


tomorrow at nine. This house where I am is kept by French people; 
tlleey have very good food, and one pays a little less than in other Ameri- 


>. I set out for Philadelphia. We passed four towns in the course of 


the day, and in the afternoon crossed an arm of the sea about three quart 


ters ofa lea ide, in a little boat with two sails \ll the water was 
frozen; it was necessary to break the ice with a great iron pole as we 
ent. \\ pent the night ata town (fp rblas 
We out it 3 Oct ve OW ore 
tone bridges. some with tron pillars and huge chains the least of 
whose links weighed more than twentv-five pounds (ar DG). We have 
kept in sight of the coast and of the great mountains of ice made the 
waves as they beat upon the shore About 11 o'clock we came to the 
great and populous city of Philadelphia, and at our arrival crossed a great 
ridge * admirable for its fine (grande) architecture. It is rooted over 
with wood 1 below the roof are a great many glass street lamps to 
light it at night | stopped in (la calle 5 it the house of a gene 
man tand vh because he is of those who fought for the inde 
pendence of this happy country (reyno). 
g. | had the tailor called in to make me a suit. At night I went to see 
e port of Bonaparte, the Emperor of Germany, the Emperor of 


Russia, George III., Ferdinand VII., King Sebastian of Portugal, the 
Prince Regent, and various other personages; as also some scenes from 
the Sci iptures, ¢.g the death of Rachel, and the violence which tiphar 
wife tried to do to Joseph; I saw (conosi) the French guillotine guill 


nN 


ing a woman—all with such perfection that they seemed living met \l] 


the emperors and kings wore rich clothing and royal insignia. All this 
was something worth seeing: some foreigners had brought it from the 
kingdoms of Europe 
t eum ere I Saw the species 
e kn in orld up to [ break; part he diary lost 
By false testimony they put him here * for ten years, and the untort 
ite consoles himself with that; but I believe that only if he dies will he 
vet out under tet ears—and that in order not to be a nuisance t the 
Por 
S now Marke Siree € Schuy 
Pro y wax W S 
N loul P Mus I iti r l Yr 
| is L.. Mor e His Society P} 
} pily res T } st is recor res 
e firs id pr 
nstert cor d 


In this citv there is a great trade in everything one could desire. \t the 
mouth of the harbor is the fort; ° I did not go to see it, because it was on 
can houses 
Hi Sty nd snished i: Monts ry 


good } her avs e s there se Oo! 
But him I observed sound j ment in that 
ms made a rigoro examinatio te eth t \me 
ment is just and wise in its procedure itisfied that he t 
this problem, he expresses himself in these swords Fries e said to 
mie in the world over which I have travelled I have not see eri 
ment wh is wiser than this and which contributes more to the ge 
happiness Che most of the prisoners who live here are ¢ t 1 crime 
which in Spain would be cap é t tl ove 
mercy sentences no man to deat vhat it does is to sentence to 
remain in this prison more or less time in proportion to the 
Hlere they put us to work at tasks which we know and are ( 
thev pav us a wage of 30 pence pel pa ont 
1 other little thing ve need; the t 
complete tern cit t d credit a t é ere ere 
ma vho ew as mu unre cle 
ifter leaving prison LC ndividual is credited t ether 
he has worked more or less during his tern t imprisonment ihe re 
it is that men are highly benefitted the t or | 
se the out it mone t n 
nd gratetul l-rom here ‘ ed into the women ris t gave 
me great ple re to see them orking I g and 
TOT late to ome Blessed nd 1 t t 
veriini¢ 
In the fternoon walked to e 
From there | went to the Cat eat t 
ciety ides edad ) L ie ed that the 
come ta otice t t the roe é ter Ver 
ted (adi 1d t the great ¢ eople t 
on t int lly the loreigne re e Tt! t 
lon ot | Ope \ irtic anit 1 t \ t 
trom Wenma is he maniteste eve 
tiv there 1s 1 run 1 rt erelore 
| am delighted with the desire eve e t ee the ent 
fie Sav that these are detending en I teou 
i eve hee thie | ive 
e w ( many Of them ive, t LeX 
put themselves to school t i tea mh tiie ve i tiie 
the Sj n of the t if 
to these people there ( em et 
ould ge i short time 
Sund Februarv] 2 a to hea 
preach 
es A 
| ry } 
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3. I went to the dock, and took a walk through the city. At night 
ent to pay a visit to a handsome young woman, one of the principal 
city, who did me the distinguished honor to admit me to 
ier boudoir. This is a mark of distinction which is shown to very few 
persons—this is the custom of the country—be their rank what it may 
3. I went out to see the dock. As it had rained the night before, the 


vomen of the 


1 


ce had melted; the boats had already cast loose, and many of them had 
pread their sails and were moving in the middle of the channel. From 


hey study all the sciences, espe- 


here I went to a great college ** where t 
cially medicine—in this subject alone there are more than three hundred 
students—, mathematics, and geography. After I had gone through the 
college, which is an admirable building, one of the officers took me to a 
room in which there are wonderful things; I saw the electric machine; | 
saw the firmament with the stars, comets and signs [of the Zodiac] ; I saw 
the terrestrial globe with all the countries of the world, and the seas 
islands, and isthmuses, all colored; I saw an infinitude of barometers and 
thermometers of all shapes and sizes; I saw a world of apparatus, great 
ind small, for all manner of experiments; I saw also the cities of Lon 
don, Rome, Paris, and other great cities of Europe, with as great a 
curacy and naturalness as they are in reality, their temples, streets, and 
buildings of the same form as they are, with their great and admirable 
architecture, the carriages, the men and women going about the streets 
as if in reality they were alive. 

5. I went out to see the hospital '* for the poor and for strangers; I 


vas gratified to see the great cleanliness of everything. It has a ver 


good dispensary (botica) and a great library; but nothing gave me so 
much pleasure as the excellent order of the kitchen. All its fireplaces 
(chimeneas) are of iron and the fire covered so that there is neither 
smoke nor ashes. [Everything that is cooked or roasted is covered within 
those fireplaces; the water which it is necessary to heat is covered within 
other fireplaces. The receptacles (vasijos) in which the water is placed 
are hidden, and the water rises in steam through several sheet-iron (oja 
de lata) pipes and enters one large pipe, from which it falls into a reser 
voir. Thus everything is in remarkable order. The kitchen is covered 
with carpets and so clean that it looks like a dressing-room (recamara). 
I’rom here I went to the poor-house,?® where there are a great many men 

18“ The University of Pennsylvania, where the collections of electrical ma 
chines and orreries of David Rittenhouse, Benjamin Franklin, and Kinnersl 
xcited much interest.” Montgomery 

14“ The Pennsylvania Hospital was the first general hospital in the United 
States and is still standing between Eighth and Ninth Streets and Spruce and Pine 


It owes its origin to the Doctors Bond. Benjamin Franklin claimed to have been 


ne of its founders. It is still a model of neatness and it is considered a great 
honor to be chosen one of its resident physicians.” Montgomery. If Dr. Mont 
gomery’s identification is correct, as it doubtless is, Gutiérrez de Lara here seems 


to make another error of detail, in giving the impression that this hospital was 


“for the poor and for strangers” alone; an error due no doubt to his limited 
nowledge of English and the probably almost total ignorance of Spanish on th 
art of the people he met 

15“ The Philadelphia Almshouse was established by the Quakers and con- 
sted of a number of small houses on Walnut Street between Fourth and Fifth 
streets his s d the city for 112 years. It was torn down in 184 Mor 


erv | 


nd women lor all who are able to work there are many t 
thev labor. In a woollen mill I saw an invention which ts operated by 
oy turning a wheel; this turns some cylinders which are ered wit 
ceth as of « irds: and there the w vol is carded met tine 
that it rises like a foam with the | one ha 
do is to put them on the spindle [ wonder to see 
how these very clever men have advanced ll the ndustt rte 
dhouse. I was very much interested in seeu 


From here I went to the ma 
some of them bound with chains, and, what is more, their amusing ¢ 
travagances; one of these was the perversity of a woman wl vas tr 
ing to convince them that she is a queen 

6. Today they have brought me the news that the an 


the Emperor of Russia is anxious to speak with me in order to ter ler me 


the good will of his emperor with reference to the independence 
Mexico he ha een charged in letters ic] ¢ i ece ed t 
protect and to show this order to the nationals (suget I ' 
may appear here on m ons to expedite wa and meat 


independence. 
7. Today there came to this city a Portuguese passenger who came 
from Lisbon on a vessel reaching New York after thirty-three days vo 


ie. He has brought us the news that Bonaparte has proposed to tl 
King of Portugal to make peace with him and to return him the province 
hich he has taken from him, on condition of the king’s dec] 

pon England. There is good assurance that he will do so, because 
;onaparte sent his ambassador to Rio de Janeiro—to the court 
the Kine of Portugal gave so grand a reception to the sa 


ssador as to make the British ambassador so jealous that he had to lea 


he kingdom immediately.?* 


As for this and other well-founded reasor I say t \ 
Beware! Beware!’ 

8. I did not leave the house. 

9g. Sunday. I went to the dock to see the vessel in which | amt 
It appears that tomorrow she will go out to the mouth of the harbe 
vithin two or three davs the captain and I shall go out in a little 
h to board the said essel for New Orleans he <« innel of t! 


rbor is almost entirely thawed out; now one sees no more t! 


banks of ice about five or six varas thick 
10. I vent to the dock to ee twent poats come 
ints of Europe; they say that one comes from France; I hope t 
some news which they may bring From here I went to the ise of the 
ecretarv of the Senate.?8 in pursuance of an invitation that he had give 


1e to eat with him at his table, which was very splendid 

11. Today I learned that Span is almost all in the posss n of N 
poleon ; that no more remains to the government of Spain than Cad 

small part of Galicia. Some Frenchmen have made themselve é 


friendly to me, and I have returned the compliment, so that the elieve 


Diar\ OT Jose Bernardo Guiierres de 205 

{ 
| 
16 André de Daschkoff, envoy extraordinary and nister plet t f 
811—March, 1819. It is not likely that he had rec ed s nstt 
here described. See Dexter Perkins, in this irnal, XXVIII 
17 Here ilso the diarist’s infor ition was error Lor ror 
i tinued as British envoy to the Port ese court in brazil fr . 
| 18 Ne her th secretary f +} nited St ec Senat ( 
| nor the clerk of the Pennsylvania senate, Ja s A. Mc] y 
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me, though they are the very devil. I think by thi it of deception to ge 


some papers from them, and thereby I shall be able to discover a formi 
dable plot which is being laid against Mexico Chev have believed me 
implicitly that they have already offered me one of the four aides-de camp 
ol Napoleon that are here, to iccompany me I have accepted, but as 
soon as I return from Mexico. 

12. Today at 10 o'clock I went on board a sloop (balandra) and we 
set sail In six hours we reached Newcastle, which is a town on the 


shore of the channel 5 soon as we arrived we went on board our 


1 


vessel, and thev gave me at once a good stateroom in the best part of the 


hip. We had a delightful voyage today, because the channel is so pretty 
with its trees and the towns on its shore Chere is a fort ?° with its ar 


tillerv, and some windmills \nother thing which interested (divertia) 


me was the great number of vessels that came in and out through the 
channel 
13 \t daw today the channel was frozen because of the intense cold 


last night, and therefore it has been impossible to navigate, notwithstand 


Ing the fact that the tide rose with such force as to break the ice-floe, 
vhich was not more than five or six fingers thick Mountains of ice were 
heaped up, so that it is impossible for any vessel to travel Phe channel 
; more than a league wide, and the currents are so strong that they lifted 
the ice and broke it with such force as to make a frightful noise Che 
vessels which set out—more than thirty—had to hug the shore to escape 
the terrific pounding of these mountains of ice Today I went to shore 
in a boat and had a meal at an inn; atterward | walked through all the 
streets of the town and came on board to sleep at night. 

14 loday it was not possil le to set out because the ice ] id thickened 
in the course of the night; but it began to rain at dawn, whereupon the 


channel began to open; and this gives hopes for tomorrow 
Is Today the vessel set sail, and ata few leagues distance cast an ~-hor 


because of a fresh wind and of many ice-floes which at night would have 
been verv dangerous \mong the vessels which anchored here was one 
coming from Portugal 


Sunday, 16. Today at dawn a fresh gale blew up, which would have 


exposed us to great danger had not the mariners foreseen it and made 
fast. This morning the snow began to fall so heavily that in a little 


while it almost hid the vessels, and it was necessary for all the crew to 
uusy themselves in shoveling the snow into the water. It fell so heavily 
and in such large flakes that they appeared like tufts of cotton (Capullos 


} 


de algodon). \ good many frigates have arrived today, and some have 
not been able to enter; they have anchored in the open sea, where they are 
being terribly beaten by the ice-floes which are coming down 
17. The storm lasted all night, and at dawn navigation was impossible 
because the whole channel was frozen 
18. Today it was still impossible to navigate because of the great calm 
nd the abundant ice. I entertained myseif by boarding the war frigates 
and other vessels. I went on board the Portuguese war frigate last; the 
captain received me with great courtesy; and as the Portuguese language 
is almost like the Spanish, we talked at length on Enropean affairs. On 


’Fort Penr pposite Reedy Island 


20 Capullo is the Spanish term for cotton bursting from the ripened op 


| 


rigate yvinge ire | 
an who married and left | te in P ( 
) Che day dawned cleat if i lavor Ve the 
ing we set sail, and about nset we ¢ t g I 
e t ecame S€@asick d van t ) 
22. lodav we sighted a ! te rst eward—a ta te 
i league hey made an observatio1 t telescope ed 
t she as a French pirate corvette ie eg to 1 t 
! she saw tl at our essel was ve t d that il ¢ 
s coming down upon she desisted fri er pursuit at 
25. Lhe storm lasted itil today, and we e escaped iculousl 
submerged 1 er te 
it she seemed to reach ere di 
ness and bury hers¢e sea, and the 
et above us mountain 1 deat g noise! 
6 day dawned with the sea somewhat calmed a ‘ 
ut distant ve signte lid wot 
2 lod ve ive ud od wind, and the se juiet et 
tere ted In seeing \ large hshes a eal 1 
rpoises ( fanrone 
28 | { é in 1 hout fifte 
tine ere t es nt e le 
re ery ock | sea ¢ there | Ve 
e come enil t thev re Amer 
e sighted mar little re ; 
\ t 12 midn t ( e to the | | hi ge part 
ea not more thar 8 feet dee ere , ad aed os nai 
es tTast 
29. Very early in the morni: e weighe chor a et ] t 
¢ i little the vind fel ad the esse ( Imed all d I 
Sunday \t dawn it was still impossible to navigate because of the 
uut at two o'clock a good wind sprang ut nd we set l 
2. Today we have sailed with a good nd 
3. Today likewise 
j. Today we sighted the island of Cuba, and after a little we heard in 
> ot its harbo hirtv-odd cannon-shot God kno t 
5. Tod: tbout noon we sighted the city of Havana, and I was greatly 
terested in looking with the telescope at Morro and its great fortifica 
s) od ve € ered the (; t \lex 1 took t 
New Orleans. 
s definition was furt d rlos 
ex now f tl Get t 
2 TI is noted in this paragr 
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7. Today we have sailed with a favoring wind, and I have been inter 
ested in seaing manv large fishes show themselves; the sailors caught one 
of the small ones, but it got away 

Sunday, & Today a good wind 

9g. Today likewise 

10. Today we had a gale day and night 

11. Today little wind. We have sighted two frigates and two brigar 
tines. At night we came near the mouth of the Mississippi. The sea had 
been darkened by a thick fog ever since the afternoon. In the darkness it 
} 


was seen that a vessel was approaching; and the men on both ships began 


ne another, asking who they were and whence they came 
said that she came from Jamaica, and we went about 
anchoring (dimos forma de anclar). After a little others began to shout 


shouting at o 


The other frig: 


iu the dark; and these we believed were of some pirate ship, because they 
immediately fired two cannon shots, and subjected us to a very close 
scrutiny (nos tomaban una residencia muy apretado) so that we thought 
they were enemies. But as soon as they were sure that we were not 
hostile, they told us that their vessel was the boat on which were the pilots 
that guide all vessels to the harbor 

12. Today we rode at anchor because of a dead calm. NHereupon the 
captain went on board the frigate which came from Jamaica, who brought 


a 
the news that the English and the Junta at Cadiz are having a terrible 
quarrel over some millions of pesos; and they say that from one hour to 


another the Englishman turns his artillery against Spain. As for th 
F-nglish minister,2" he has gone from Cadiz to London. 
13. Todi ve had some wind, and we began to sail; but upon out 


arrival at the mouth of the river a squall from the land met us and carried 
us out to the open sea; soon it died down, and we spent the night at the 
lence we started in the morning, waiting for the right wind. 
ied 


Same piace 
After a 


thirty armed men; 


little we saw coming a schooner of French pirates which carrie 
but in order to obviate disputes with them the sailors 
ran up the American flag; whereupon they did not approach 

14. Today we sailed half the day, and anchored, because at night they 
could not come up to the mouth of the river on account of the many reet 

scollos) on the coast. 

Sunday, 15. Today dawned calm, and therefore we did not weigh 
inchor; but about noon a wind storm blew up, so violent that it snapped 
the thick cables of some vessels near us, and tossed them over the waves; 
ind we lost sight of them completely. Our ship had a heavy cable, which 
the wind could not break: but it began to drag anchor so that we were 


about to be dashed upon some mighty rocks. Here began our struggles 
If overcome and beaten by the haughty 


for as soon as the ship saw hers 


tempest she began to sink, and in order to obviate this the sailors took an 
ax and cut the stout cable Then the ship began to ride the waves, and 


after a little she was driven near the coast, where there were many large 
rocks showing their points. Oh what a terrible experience for all! Deat! 
seemed to us inevitable; especially when the ship began to plunge in the 
direction of the rocks (en el plan ge alcansaba) and when we saw them 
afterward no more than thirty varas away But the sailors, manoeuvt 

ing with great energy and skill, swung the prow clear of the reef, and she 


passed, to everybody's astonishment, without touching the rocks. De- 
23 Henry Wellesley, afterward Lord Cowley; brother of Wellington. It does 


not appear that he went to London at this time 


6. Today about 9 o'clock a.m. the 


ward entered the mouth of the Mississif 


rapid currents we arrived about 4 ocl 
wstillo de Placaminez).** It is a very 

inon of large caliber. We sailed two 


ieagues 


hecause it was impossible to navigate, owing to the da 


wind changed and it was necessary to 


boat seeking passengers came Ou 


by twos to the town which is [near by 


mid lie 


awa We navigated unt! idnig 


18. We set out very early in the morning 


settlements. It pleased me to see so many « 


19. We rowed until 12 o'clock 


20. We spent the night at the Turn 
indings of the river. 


Sunday, 22. Today we spent the night 


23. Today we arrived, at 8 o'clock a 


of an Italian. I went to the house o 


letter of recommendation 2* which I bore 
(Corte); he received me with great kindne 


17. Very early in the morning we set sail; 


wind was very contrary 


m 


ment for four o’clock p.m. I went, and 


would be at his cost.28 Here, too, I me 


24 Or Ft. St. Philiz 


15 or 16 pesos Compare w the entry 

26 Probably English Turn. Claiborne, Mi 

traditional explanation of the name: “ About thi 
Lissanc the bends of e Mississippi 


iptain Barr, who had been sent to explore 
Frenchman very coolly informed the Engli 
further to the west, that this stream was a d 


yveen for some time occupied 


28 In the letter to John Graham cited 


n’s suggestion “that the Government wi 


pedited Gov rec 
attention wi 
next boat sa ing repres 


ne 
n 


ALM 


Gr 
herri 
W 
r 
seit 


lary Of Jose Giulierre ae 259 
— anered praised th 1] 
livered from so great a danger we praised the All-Powerf Soon the 
storm began to calm down, and we cast the other anchor near the mout! 
of the river 
ey weighed anchor and we soon attet 
i»: River; and notwithstanding it 
ock p.m. at Fort Plaquemines 
rood rort; it has in it batteries 
farther and anchored 
rkness of the night 
from China. 
| 
21. Today the we rowed 
the governor and gave him 
rom the federal government 
S ind we made an appoint 
t an nerican gentieman wh« 
r N ember 27 
Sipft, |} 2 2 er 
e [1698] Bie: recot 
river and ma a Settilemer 
| i ‘ Mi cs 
pendence Car 7 t t 
thanked him for the information so politely given, an ed w vat rch 
f the great river! To this day the bend is known a e Es sh Turt 
27 This was merely a personal letter fromm John t ief clerk of the 
Department f State, formerly secretary > 3 ry f Or ns 
governor, William C. C. Claiborne, acknowledges recei f th tter Mar. 3 
1812, stating that in the absence of any letter fr th I ry e1 I 
ing “the person, to whose care . was cor tted ms I sata 
loss “as to th degree ot countenance proper t t it 4 I fé 
VI. 68-60 
his n to Mex t 
Gutiés Lara “ the 
| funds the governor is asking Captain Shaler to advar tk ! ry 
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t ni 


consul of the government (Govierno) ;?" who made me move to his lodg 


ing: and we agreed to set out tor Natchitoches together. 
24 We went to the house ot the governor, where there was a gather 
+h 


ing of all the military officers, who had come to pay their respects to 


»< Today the governor came to visit me and to invite me to come to 


ake a meal with him; for which I thanked him. 


his house to t 
26. Today I went walking over the citv; and I saw the beautiful 
gardens and the very straight streets (lo mui recto de los calles). In the 


afternoon I went down to the wharf to see an admirable and never-before- 
seen device which some men have invented. It is a great ship which they 
call a steamboat which moves very swiftly against tl 1 

currents by means of fire; which is a thing wort 


h seeing. The said ship 
blacion) inside, she has 


is so large that she seems like a little village (po 


three saloons, three galleries, and various rooms. Her cargo could not be 
carried by fiftv mule-trains; she earns for her owner 3000 pesos eve 
month in freights 

> Today | went to dine with the governor The table w ver\ 


/ 


abundantly supplied with food, wines, oranges, and ap 


who was present invited the governor a1 d me to his house tomorrow 
This gentleman is a very powerful merchant; his name is Benjamin Me 
van (Mogquen)2! The governor gave us many toasts in fine (jenerosos ) 
wines to the healtl ot Generalissit 10 Ravon,*? to the unio Ot the 
Americas, and to the health of my family, 


28. Todav we went on the invitation tendered us by Don Ben} 
rovernor the consul of the government, and I. The meal was serve 
to us in the house of a very wealthy man (poderoso). 

Sunday, 29. Today the governor, the consul, and I have been im 


pelled to wonder at the extravaga! love tor mv Genera 1 Rayo 


which a very beautiful young woman of an illustrious family of Baltimore 


1as manifested. Only from hearing me refer to the great virtues wit! 
vhich he is endowed, and being enamored of his virtues she has shown a1 
for ( t yage to > chitoches f : sti ‘ ‘ 
( , , VI. 4 7 
\\ eT elerred tf r \ 
ir. Ss S spy, W iin purpose 
of ent as ¢ to Havar I had been R s 
nec n t lex 1 R ition as W na t vulate 
nteres tt 1 States; as a shrewd p 1 widely trav« 1 t celle 
linguis n y de ed patriot diplo 
eight y s s nd “ finally, marked by e hand of Go crip] 
Dos Her es, | et sé He had 1 i ‘ mer 
Mex 
( \ rst Mississipy 
s t perty of Robert | n and Robert R. Livingston, arrive 
New Or s g ilmost f years after the successful yage 
the Huds Ss rne Letter \ ¢ 
VI 
Q I ez Ray one h st pr nent of tl Mexican f 
nary See | Histor f Mexi IV., passim, t a history S 
I y care 


governor 
| 
| 
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extravagant love for him; she has had many toasts drunk in fine é 
his health. She has asked me if I could safely take her with me 
plied that it was not possible. She said that if woman's dress mace 
difficult she would take with her men’s clothing to use when 

visable; I told her that it was impossible even so. She then told me t 
she would give me her portrait to take to him. Oh how estimable 

in aman of reputation! She is a woman of great beauty and good bree 
ing; she belongs to a family of high reputation, rich in the good tl 


a fortune gained by work; her age is nineteen vears; and the best pet 

sonages have offered her their hands in marriage. She knows two 

guages and is going to study Spanish; she plavs the dulcimer adn 
30. Today I did not leave the house 


31. Today likewise I did not leave. 


April 

1. I went shopping to buy various little things for personal use rhe 
governor came to see me today. 

2. Today I went to see the governor, and we took a walk over the 

3- ] walked over to the arsenal and the bay here are a hund 
large and many more small boats 

4. Today the governor came to see me 

Sunday, 5 Today I did not leave the house 

6. Today I went for a drive in a carriage with Madame R 
dav there came to the consul the news ot a conspiracy against the 


States which the British were framing in Canada 


7. I had an invitation to breakfast at the house of Mr. Morgan 
the governor and the consul, and my trip was put off until tomorrow 

8. We went early in the morning to breakfast at Mr. Morgan's. the 
consul and I: and he lent us his carriage to drive to the boat wl 

aiting us ata distance of half a league We sailed all da\ 

9g. We set out very early in the morning, the consul and I; 
landed and began to walk along the fertil k. looki t the 
beautiful gardens, the many fruit trees, especially orange myrtle 
covered with flowers and fruits: and what admired more was the 
mirable and xquisite orde r in whicl all the trees are pl inted 

10. We sailed even into the night 

I] I travelled on land a little while because the very fertile ink 
this grand, indescribably great Mississipy e very delightful t 


Men who have travelled all over Europe and even other countrie 


told me that no river among the many in those parts of the world e 


this in its size and depth, or in the fertility and pleasing appearance 
banks. It is an admirable thing to see that many of the numer 
hich grow there (gue producen) are good to eat. and their 


odor, form and color might grace cultivated garde 


Sunday, 12. We set out, and I went by land looking at the 


sugar mills and rice mills, and shooting birds with the rifle 
these we made some good dishes 
In commenting upon Gutiérrez de Lar: st 
writes to Graha inder i April 13 
Mar n New Orleans, than seve elie 
reign influence made attempts upon | I 

s self whilst here e retir 
VI. 79-8 

4Up the Mississippi 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXXI\ 2! 


| 
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13. We sailed with contrary wind 


14. Today we have met—as every day—many flatboats (chalanes) 
which are coming down from the Province of Kentucky (Quintoque), 
and others, laden with ham, cotton, flour, and other provisions. The 


trade with New Orleans in these commodities is very great. All the 
multitude of vessels which come from all the world stock up with pro- 
visions and cargo solely from what comes down the Mississippi. It must 
be noted that they are many, for the foreign boats alone bring the state 

evenue of a million dollars a year; and they do not pay duties for the 
products of the country, only for foreign, and for these only at the en- 
trance into the harbor; afterward they pass through all the country with 
out paying anything 

15. Today we came to the fort (castillo) of Baton Rouge (Batén 
Riz), and we spent the night at Point Coupée (Puente cupé) 10 leagues 
farther up 

16. Today we sailed with a good wind 

17. Today I landed to shoot; and I went very far up because of a lake, 
or arm of the river, which prevented my coming to the river bank; and 
I had to strip and swim across to wait for the boat. In crossing the said 
arm I escaped being caught by the alligators, for I did not see them until 
I realized that I was in the midst of them; but fortunately I crossed with- 
out mishap. I waited for the boat the whole afternoon; unfortunately it 
did not come to where I was; and I had to make a fire and settle down to 
sleep, tormented by the numerous mosquitos. In addition to this a furious 
pinther (tigre) jumped out of the dense woods at midnight and attacked 
me: I could not shoot him because of the thick darkness of the night. On 
account of the danger to which I was exposed and on account of the nu- 
merous mosquitos I could not sleep. 

18. Verv early in the morning the boat came, and we sailed with a 
good wind, and arrived at the mouth of the Red River (Rito Rojo); we 
entered it, leaving the Mississippi. 

Sunday, 19. After sailing a short while we came upon an arm of the 
said river which forms an island 13 leagues long; we entered it and sailed 
for ten leagues \ll day I amused myself by shooting at the alligators, 
‘§ which there are a great many. 

20. Very early in the morning we entered the river, and at night we 
supped on alligator meat. 

21. Today we rowed. 

2. Today the same. 
3. We rowed. 

24. Today we arrived at the settlement of Rapides (Del Rapi), and 
the consul and I left the boat to travel by land; soon after Mr. Claiborne 
(Clébon) ,** who is the judge here, invited us to take a meal with him. 

25. Today Mr. Miller (Mélor) invited us to eat and to sleep at his 
ranch, which is on the road which we took; he gave us horses; and four 
of the leading men accompanied us. 

Sunday, 26. Today we spent the night at the house of a very famous 
Frenchman whose name is Mr. Auguste (Augusto) Baylio. 

27. We spent the night near Natchitoches. 

28. We arrived at 10 and lodged at an inn; and all the leading men 
began to visit us with the greatest deference, as is the custom in the 


to 


85 Richard Claiborne, a distant relative of Governor Claiborne. See Claiborne 


Letter Books, passim, for correspondence, etc. 
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colonies of Spain in the case of those who come from the court 
29. Today I went to visit the commandant of the fort,*® who recei 
me in the manner I have already described; and he invited me to s 


30. Today all the officers of the garrison (tropa) have visite 


May 


1. Today we accepted an invitation to take a meal 


Sunday, 3. Every day we have invitations, and assuredly we s 
have them until it is forgotten that I come from the governn 


4. 


¢ 


. Today I received an invitation—to a banquet—from the capt 
the fort 


7° Today I went in accordance vith the n { ition * tne serve 
magnificent banquet (gran comiliton) 

9., Sunday, 10., 11. Knowing that the Indian nations are ng dat 
to the soldiers and citizens of San Antonio, | summoned the chief « 


Caddo, as the supreme chief of the Indian nations, and I re 


this; I ordered him to go immediately to tell the said nat 
name (de mi parte) to stop hostilities against the Spanish, and to await 
my orders as to what they should do in future. The said chief has recog 
nized me as supreme chief, and has set out to comply with my orders 

12 

13. All the time passes in compliment 

14 

15. Today a French gentleman came to negotiate the matte 
I shall speak presently in a note 

16. 

Sunday, 17 

18. Today came the news from the [Aurora] that [Congress 
conferred the command of the Army upon General Moré or More 
famous French general whom Bonaparte once took prisoner \lso the 
said Aurora published the spirited letter which the Secretary of W 
wrote in reply to the Minister of the King of England. In view of this 
the declaration of war is expected soon. Then, it is said, General Moro 
will march with a powerful army against the provinces of Canada, Nova 


Scotia, and New Britain, which are toward the north, and belong to the 
King of England. 

25. I went to the printing office to see printed a thousand copies 
proclamation ** which goes to the Realm of Mexico; I was 
36 Perhaps Lieut. Augustus W. Magee, who soon after joined with Guti¢ 


invasion of Texas 


7 Jean Victor Moreau, who had been living tl . 
President Madison did er hi he «¢ 1 of the S 
ré rned to Eur pe t fight N ip leor and ed n> Y 
ceived in the battle of Dresden 

88 Possibly a broadside published under date June } 
University of Texas archivist, has translated a doc nt of t rive 
the Archivo General y Publico in Mexi ity, f t s 
Operaciones de Guerra, Anos de 1810 y 18 Sale M 


the 
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ested in seeing the dexterity of the printers. I saw also a trowel-bayonet 
( ?trogel)*® which a very skilful Hungarian had made (habrid) of fine 
steel; he asked 30 pesos for his work. I went to mass at the Catholic 
Church of Saint Mary; I was gratified to see the immense number of 
Cztholics who attend the Catholic temples. The bishop * preached in 
English; they say that he is a very wise man and a great orator. On the 
day when he preaches many Protestants come to hear him preach and to 
admire his great eloquence. At night I went to a Methodist church, and 
was impelled to marvel at the great number of them who were praying 
to the All-Powerful, in a manner at which I wondered. The priests 
(saserdotcs) preach with shouts, making gestures with their hands, and 
clapping their hands as if in applause (como llenos de admiracion) ; all 
to the end that the people be moved to pray to God for forgiveness of 
their sins. This they do so entirely from the heart that casting all their 
eves to the ground they utter loud cries, shed tears; and the women faint 
I, though evil, prayed to God our Lord, of His mercy to be pleased to 
shed upon these people a ray of His Divine Light. 
tomo I., primera parte. “ This letter”, she adds, “ with other documents in French 
ind Spanish, was sent to the governor of Texas by Bernardo Montero, com- 

indant at Nacogdoches. One of these, beginning with the words ‘Jesus Maria 
y José’ and signed ‘J. A. T.’ [ José Alvarez Toledo), Philadelphia, very caretully 
and logically develops the idea that the source of all power lay in the peopl 
[hese documents were brought into Texas by a deserter from the detachment at 
Natchitoches. They were seized by Montero and forwarded to Bexar.” The 
last-named document, an original broadside, is in the collection of Henry R 
Wagner, of San Francisco, Cal \ photoduplicate of Mr. Wagner’s copy is in th: 
niversity of Texas Library. 

{9 This word has not been found in any dictionary to which I have had 
cess, and may be supposed to be an imitation of an American word. 
40 There was at this time no bishop of the diocese of Louisiana; Bishop 

Pefialver had died in 1810; Bishop Du Bourg did not become apostolic administra- 
tor of the diocese till Aug. 18 of this year, nor bishop till 1815. Possibly the 


preacher was the vicar general of Louisiana, Rev. Louis Sibourd 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


Civilisations Anciennes de l Asie Mineure. Par FELIX SARTIAI 
(Paris: Rieder. 1928 Pp. 80 and 60 plates 16 fr. 50.) 


A VERY compact volume of first initiation to the study of the ancient 


civilizations of Asia Minor. Without a word of preface or introduction 
the author proceeds, under four captions (to which for convenience’s sake 


rol olo ric il seq el 


we shall refer as chapters I. to IV.), to outline 


the various civilizations which in turn flourished in Asia Minor, eacl 
succeeding culture falling heir to the preceding one, adapting it to its own 
needs, enriching it with apports of its own, putting on it the imprint of it 
own genius 

After a first chapter (pp. 5-14) on the names of Asia Minor in ar 


tiquity, its general physical structure, and a short survey of the history 


of its exploration, the author, in chapter II. (pp. 15-36), passes in briet 
review: (1) the old Asianic civilization with marked Semitic influence 
(known to us indirectly and, if we may say, retrospectively from the Tell 
el-Amarna tablets, directly from the contemporary tablets of Kulteépe 

third millenary B.C.; (2) the Hittite civilization (wide-spread rock 
carvings: excavations and tablets of Boghaz-Keui) second millenar 

B.C.; (3) the Achaean civilization (the Homeric Troja, the sixt 


of the nine towns which in succession occupied the same famous site 


introduction of the alphabetic writing in the Greco-Latin world) not 
clearly dated by the author; (4) the Phrygian civilization ca 
Gordiaeon, on the Sangarius; kings alternately called Gordias and Mida 
rock-carvings of Ayaz-In and Arslan-Kaya) thirteenth to eighth century 
(3) the Lydian civilization under the dynasties of the Atyads, the 
Heraclids and the Mermnads (Gyges, Cresus; American excavations 
1913-1914, on the Pactolus at Sardes) twelfth century to 546, date of tl 
destruction of Sardes by the Persians 

Chapter III. (pp. 37-56) treats of the emigration of the Achaeo 
Eolians, Ioniens, and Dorians frem Greece into the islands adjacent t 
the Aegean and Mediterranean coasts of Asia Minor and the correspon 
ing portions of the littoral, and the first efflorescence of the Greek get 
on the Asiatic soil in the realms of art, letters, and science; chapter 1\ 
7), of the expansion of Hellenism throughout Asia as a resu 


(pp. 57-77 


book coming to an end wi 


of the conquests of Alexander the Great, the 
an outline of the Hellenistic civilization during the three centuries after 
\lexander’s death. 

The book is profusely illustrated. The first two plates are maj 
\sia Minor (the second a repetition of the western part of the first on a 
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larger scale, neither satisfactory) ; the others show sites of towns, plans 
of cities, reconstructions, statues, bas-reliefs, sarcophagi, cuneiform tab- 
lets, coins, etc. Each plate as a rule contains several subjects, with the 
result that some of the illustrations are entirely too small to be of real 
use. A good many are so distantly related to the point they are supposed 
to illustrate that they very well could be dispensed with. Of the plates as 
a whole, however, it may be said that they are creditably executed and 
well arranged for easy consultation. 

We said this was a book of first initiation to the history of ancient 
civilizations in Asia Minor. We may further define our position by add 
ing that it is neither a hand-book nor an introduction. Such as it is, how- 
ever, it is not devoid of usefulness and interest, for those in particular in 
quest of general culture, and from this point of view it is to be regretted 
that it should be entirely isolated in the collection in which it is issued. 

We wonder whether it is worth while to warn even the unsophisti- 
cated reader against some passages where the author evidently oversteps 
the limits of his subject and apparently those of his competence as well. 
I am sure he will find but few to share his regret (p. 61) that Hellenism, 
though it came within an inch of annexing Judaism, failed to do so and, 
thereby, “save Europe from the religious fanaticism which so terribly 


bore down on her history 


La Cité Grecque. Par G. Giorz, Professeur a l'Université de Paris. 
(L’Evolution de l’Humanité, dirigée par Henri Berr.) (Paris: 
Renaissance du Livre. 1928. Pp. xxii, 476. 30 fr.) 

In this little book the author tries to present to his readers the spirit 
of the Greek people as it found expression in their political institutions. 
Though the result is not primarily a handbook of Greek constitutional 
history, students who desire to know how the political machinery of the 
Greek zoAts worked will find the details they seek. Furthermore, the style 
of the author is so vivid that readers can easily imagine themselves 
participating in the various activities of the city state. 

Professor Glotz begins by explaining that his interpretation of the 
origin and development of the zoAts is radically different from that given 
by Fustel de Coulanges in the Cité Antigue. In Glotz’s opinion there 
were three forces constantly at work in the zoAus, the family, the city, 
and the individual, and for each one of these forces there was a corre- 
sponding stage of development. In the first period, the city was com- 
posed of families who jealously guarded their inherited privileges and 
subjected their members to the collective interest. In the second period, 
the city, with the aid of the individual now emancipated, subordinated 
to itself the families of which it was composed. The third period was 
characterized by that excess of individualism which brought ruin to the 
city and made necessary territorial states larger than the zoAis. 


H. H 
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Che three major divisions of the book correspond tl 
I de elopme t the first, ent tled r {7 4 
find chapters on the Homeric city, the origin and forms of oligat 
institutions, and the birth of democracy and tvranny The heart of the 
book describes fifth-century Athens, for Athens is La Cité J , 
par excellence. Finally La Crté au Declin dese cl 
pl ice in the political and social life of the city state and the cor t 
the democratic constitution which resulted from then A cl er on the 
unification of Greece carries the reader through the fourth centur 
leagues and confederations to the League of Corinth [The three stage 
are now nearly complete, for the author concludes wit! on tl 
end of the Greek city. 

Despite the emphasis which Athens receives, the bi ntains a 
wealth of material on the institutions of other Hellenic cities lled fror 
ancient authors and inscriptions. For its size, it includes surprisit 
amount of detail. Consequently, as there is abundant opportunity { 
error and divergence of opinion, I shall limit my criticism t Oo ts 
illustrative of the author’s methods. After describing (p. 225) the 
tice by which each of the ten Athenian tribes in their official orde 
nished a secretary during cycles of ten years, Glotz appends t! é 
‘est ce que les épigraphistes appellent la loi de Ferquson ‘ 
to Brillant alone. Ferguson’s monograph is nowhere menti 

\bout two years ago, an English reviewer of Glotz’s Hist ? 
criticized him for accepting Keil’s views about the senatorial calenda 


In the present treatise these theories are again presented without modif 


tion, not as theories, but as accepted facts. Such is the persistence « 
error. Furthermore, Keil is not credited with the authorship of these 
erroneous views. The reader is referred merely to Glotz’s earlier worl 
The falsity of the theories, it may be noted, has since been amply demor 
strated bv Meritt’s Athenian Calendar (cf. A. H. R.. XXXIV. 990 f 
published almost simultaneously with La Cité Grecque 

But the book will not be read because of its bibliography exten é 
though it is. It will be studied rather because it offers an interpretatio 
»f the Greek woAus written by a scholar who not only s g u 
thought to the problems of ancient democracy but also has the t 
present the evidence for his generalizations in a form which gives new 
life to the drv bones of ancient political institution 
Historical Trials. By the late Sir Jonn Macnone tt, K.C.B., edite 


by R. W. Ler, D.C.I (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1062 


XVili, 234. IOS.) 


Tue preface to this volume amply attests the author’s exc 
competence to write it. Nine lectures discuss the trials of Socrate 
Templars, Jeanne d’Arc, Bruno, Servetus, Galileo, Mary Stuart, 


rine of Aragon, and Raleigh. Another pictures the feudal an 


Auvergne which was repressed in the assizes of 1665-1666 


kK ath 


Another 


| 
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illustrates with trials from Scotland and Germany, including that of 
Kepler's mother, the witchcraft chapter in human thought and culture. 

The professed intent was to contrast “systems of legal procedure ”. 
But a trial, in nature unique “and which even the lapse of more than two 
thousand years has not made less memorable ”, could not be typical of the 
Greek; and the trials of Mary and Raleigh present only in a sorrily ex- 
ceptional way the English. The illustrations of inquisitional procedure, 
however, are ample basis for the author’s useful characterizations of its 
general features (pp. 40-41, 48, 50-51, 74-77, 80). References to pro- 
cedure are minimal, being confined to fundamentals: the composition of 
the court, the charge, the general nature of evidence admitted, and gen- 
eral conduct of the trial. Sir John’s concern is with the problem of 
justice, and as presentations of that all the trials are excellent. 

Of most of these ( Joan’s being a remarkable exception) the records 
are extremely unsatisfactory. The speech of Socrates, for example, could 
not possibly have been delivered as it appears in Plato. Even the charge 
is not always clear. Of Bruno's trial practically nothing is known; the 
verbose indictment of Servetus scarcely reveals the one essential—a crime 
against Geneva; as regards Socrates there are persistent doubts (Wetzel, 
Haben die Ankliger des Sokrates Wirklich Behauptet dass er Neue Gott 
heiten Finfiihre?) 

There are greater difficulties. The word “trial” imports an un- 
prejudiced hearing, rendering anachronistic its application to most of 
the causes célébres here discussed, since they were political. The trials 
of Socrates, the Templars, Mary, Katharine, and Raleigh were plainly so: 
and those of Bruno and Galileo essentially, for the union of church and 
state, establishing opinions by law, turned into crimes the heresies of 
intellectual inquiry. The advancement of Calvin's political ends by the 
sacrifice of Servetus, if it did not enflame his malevolence, throws over 
the trial a cloud of political suggestion, as does the intervention of the 
I:nglish army commanders in the case of Joan 

Judged even by the law of their time and place the trials of Mary, 
Servetus, and Raleigh were grossly irregular. The rehabilitation pro- 
ceedings, and the suppression of the Domrémy depositions (Sir John in 
sufficiently emphasizes this: cf., Sepet, “ Observations Critiques ”, Revue 
des Ouestions Historiques, XCVI. 420) justify a like judgment of the 
trial of Joan 
other cases must proceed 


Sir John’s repudiation of the decision 11 
from modern concepts of justice. Apparently, Henry C. Lea would have 
pronounced improper their injection into such judgments of the past. 
But, does not that view lead us to the ineluctable conclusion that what 
ht? Socrates, for example, since contemporary opinion 


ever was, Was frig 
‘just ’ whatever conformed there- 


s, would law and justice therefore necessarily concur in his 


derived law from the gods, accepted as ° 


to: but, for u 
Judgment on the charges against the Templars depends 


condemnation ? Qi 
upon the value of evidence secured by torture, the use of which was then 


wholly “legal ’’; and Dr. Lea inconsistently rejected the evidence. It 
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was a doctrine fairly general in Elizabeth's time that a prince might 
reasons of state take the life of a dangerous subject: vet, for us, het 
tempts to have Mary poisoned do not therefore throw less light upon t 
partiality of Mary's trial. On the other hand, Sir John totally exclude 
Mary’s relation to Darnley’s murder; which unduly honors the peculiar 
strict rules of English law forbidding evidence of crimes “ unconnecte 
with the one in trial. Space is lacking for the discussion of these fun 
mental questions 

Historians will find little new in the volume. Neverthele its judg 
ments are exceptionally important, and its lessons in legal rationalism art 
invaluable. The author pronounces the condemnation of Socrates 


error” (p. 147); repudiates Prutz and exonerates the Templars; echoe 


with Lord Shaw, Hosack’s judgment that Mary’s trial was “the most d 
graceful of all the judicial iniquities which disgrace the history of | 
land”: finds Raleigh's trials “marked from first to last by injustice 


crime ” The chapter on Servetus is particularly good Phat on Kat 
rine is unsatisfying; the legal issues are better discussed by Mr. | 
in the English Historical Review, XIX. 632 

Many important secondary authorities are not cited, but their omi 
with rare exceptions, is unimportant, for the book is written from the 
sources. Its superiority to the usual productions of lawyer n be a 
preciated by comparing the uncritical treatment of Mar 


Birkenhead’s Famous Trials of Histor 
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An Economic and Social History of the Middle Ages, 3 20 
James WestFaLt THompson, Professor of Medieval Histor 
University of Chicago. (New York and London: Century Cor 
pany. 1928. Pp. 1x, 900. $5.00.) 

HERE has long been a desire on the part of instructors and student 


of Medieval history for the kind of book which Professor Thompso1 


given us. For those who have awaited it with considerable interest t 
excellent volume offers few disappointments, if any indeed. There 

vork in English approaching it in scope, scholarship, or general 

ness for Continental history, and in no language is there a lar work 


so broadly conceived and so soundly executed within convenient cor 


From the decay of Roman prosperity to the close of the thirteenth ce 


tury, where the work fittingly ends, there are almost no top of inter 
to the student of social and economic history not touched upor nd ever 
where the results of the most recent researches are made a\ ible ( 

flicting theories and points of view are presented frequent] judgment 


of earlier writers are often corrected in the light of new study: the 


of manv writers on special fields is summarized and succinctly presente 
the scholarly research of the author is evident as the fou 
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of the volume, and especially of some of the best chapters. In accordance 
with the policy of the editors of the series of which it is a part, there are 
no foot-notes except to identify important quotations included in the tex 
hese frequent quotations both from sources and important secondary 

orks, be it said by the way, are well chosen, pertinent, and illuminating 
lhe author’s style is clear, smooth, and flowing, often enforced by trench- 
ant touches. It is a book one can enjoy reading. 

\mong its many virtues that which stands out above the others, aside 
from the general excellences mentioned, is the emphasis placed upon the 
Church as a factor in the economic history of the Middle Ages. In ad- 
dition to the chapters one would naturally expect on early monasticisn 
the new monastic orders of the later period, the Church and feudal si 


ciety, all excellently done, the influences, good and bad, exerted by the 


Church on economic developments, are woven into other parts of th 
book in admirable fashion. One recalls reading works on the economic 
history of the Middle Ages in which the Church is all but ignored as a 
factor of importance. In this connection it will be surprising if the 
author is not thought by some readers to have leaned backward in the 
second chapter in his successful and justifiable attempt to disclose the evil 
effects on the early Church of its newly acquired wealth. He has not 
failed to convey his “ sense of futility and disillusionment ” in consider 
ing the Church in its first centuries of triumph when its spirit and temper 
were altered by the change from poverty to affluence, when it first became 
an exploiter of vast properties to remain such to the end of the Middle 
Ages. The most original chapter deals with the disruption of the Frank 
ish Empire, where the author sketches convincingly his own theory that 
the partitions of the empire were “ primarily distributions of the crown 
lands, from which everything else followed”. The limits of the book 
forbade great elaboration of this interesting thesis, but the promise of a 
further development of it in a future work by the same author is given 
The chapter on German eastward expansion and colonization is not only 
brilliantly written but in all probability could have only been so interest- 
ingly done by one conversant with the history of the American frontier 
The reviewer knows no book in which the origins, development, and role 
‘phenomena of 


of feudalism are exposed with such masterly clarity as ‘ 
social progress, not of social decline”. The importance of the manor and 
peasant conditions receives recognition in proper proportion, but on the 
perplexing question of the origin of the manor it is doubtful if the readers 
of the book will be able to reconcile two passages. We read (p. 92): 
‘But it would seem that the theory that social organization of the ancient 
Germans rested upon the association of free men with equal social status 
and equal values in land ownership is expleded.” In the discussion of the 
origin of the manor (pp. 731-732) the author, despite cautionary words 
ind phrases, leaves the reader with the impression that the theory is far 


from being exploded. Towns and gilds are adequately treated, but the 
chapter on this subject, after an excellent discussion of the various the 


ories of town origins followed by a careful analysis of the complex social 
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and economic forces which produced the towns and gilds, does 1 
in interest of treatment the promise contained in the finer pages on the 
growth of Lombard towns in the chapter on Italy during the Cr 
One had looked forward to this later chapter as containing, so to speak 
the climax of the book in interest, but the author seems here to have failed 
to rise to his opportunity 

No doubt workers in special fields will be able to point out minor 
errors in the wealth of factual statement. One might question the val 
of the frequent statement of the equivalent of Medieval sums in Americar 
dollars without explanation of the method used. The statement (p. 579 
that bargains and contracts made on shipboard could not be enforced or 
land is untrue, as is also the implication that the loss of a merchant 
goods by jettison was borne entirely by the ship instead of being charge 
against the ship and the other merchants on board (p. 580). 1 
teenth-century Genoese gold coin was a florin, not a ducat (pp. 405, 415) 


Tana is at the mouth of the Don (p. 419), not of the Dniester (p. 42 


The reviewer would be glad to be as certain as the author that the squaré 


rig was in general use on Mediterranean vessels before the fourteent 
century (p. 577). Surely the best opinion is that the periodic cry a 
fairs, certainly in Champagne, was “hare” not “haro” (p. 59 
the reviewer grows pedantic 


The charts and maps are good even if the latter are not always con 


veniently placed. The only significant error in proof-reading in the book 


destroys the present value of the map facing p. 182. The economic may 
of Europe at the end should have heen as complete as possible, instead « 


omitting so many important places mentioned in the text 


The book will not only be widely used at once in colleges and u 
versities, but it will be enjoved. Not often does a book of this chara 
have such literary style as to prove attractive to those who are not stu 
dents of the period Professor Thompson's book has that quality is the 
eviewer can already testify 


Alla } me Wa tschaftsae hic hte de Mittelalt rs Ni 


Yon Dr. JosepH Kutiscner, Professor an der Universit 
Leningrad. Erster band, Das Mittelalte {Handbuch der M 
telalterlichen und Neueren Geschichte, ed. G. von Below ar 
Meinecke.] (Munich and Berlin: R. Oldenbourg. 1928. P 

x, 351. Unbound, 14 M.; bound, 16 M.) 

Tuis notable contribution to economic history is a revised translat 
of a work that has already gone through seven editions Russian. It 
thus not an entirely new work, but the results of recent researc] 
been carefully utilized. The bibliographies t references to worl 
issued in 1927 and the text includes large masses of material dating f 
1923-1924 with some references to later works In content n met! 
it is a notable achievement, representing German histor ] ] 
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at its best; the points of view of constitutional and economic historians 
are happily combined. The present work is commanding evidence of the 
fruitfulness of the influence of Roscher, Schmoller, and Biicher. Latterly 
much severe criticism has justly been made of this school of writers, but 
the present work shows clearly that this school has made a large and 
permanent contribution to economic history which extends far beyond the 
limitations of the schematic generalizations and doctrines that have 
dominated many controversies over the interpretation of economic or- 
ganization and development. 

The primary generalizations upon which the text is professedly based 
are those of Biicher: notably, the concept of the self-contained household 
and the concept of a town economy based upon unenlightened municipal 
selfishness. To these must be added the common Germanic assumption 
of the essentially Teutonic character of the cultural history of Nort! 
western Europe. These basic ideas, however, have been subjected to ex- 
tensive critical revision. The notion of the self-contained household is 
qualified in such a way as to reconcile the concept with the existence of a 
certain amount of trade throughout the early Middle Ages. Similarly, 
the preponderance of Teutonic elements in the development of feudal 
institutions does not preclude the recognition of various Roman elements 
as subsidiary factors. The town economy which becomes dominant by 
the twelfth century is described with more critical regard for known facts 
than was shown by Biicher. It is no longer identified with custom pro 
duction for a local market. Kulischer also rejects Bucher’s notion of a 
development of a system of craft work out of wage work, and the impor- 
tance of the character of the raw materials of the different occupations is 
frankly recognized. A considerable number of towns are shown to have 
been dependent upon long-distance trade, which involved not only raw 
materials but also highly manufactured products. In many places these 
export commodities were produced under essentially capitalistic condi 
tions under the putting-out system. All idealization of these Medieval 
towns is abandoned: wealth is shown to have been highly concentrated in 
the hands of a small patrician group and the condition of the general mass 
of the people was genuinely unfavorable. The evils of economic exploita- 
tion were aggravated by general social neglect 

Although the author treats these modifications of Bucher’s views as 
qualifications which do not affect their substance, in reality the analysis 
of industrial forms and the history of trade and commercial organization 
amount to a complete abandonment of the old position. The author has 
made careful use of Heyd, Schaube, Schulte, Stieda, and recent mono- 
graphic studies on the technical development of navigation and ship-build- 
ing. Inthe past, this material has been very inadequately utilized in gen- 
eral texts so that it has not been fully assimilated, and even in the present 
work the primary conclusions have been utilized without realization of all 
the implications. Keen regard for critically established facts, however, 
the author far beyond the limitations of the interpretative 


1, 


as carried 
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1 
} 


doctrines of the nationalists, and the value of the work, therefore, can 1 


be adequately indicated by any description of the seemingly under] 
doctrines, 


1 


The work gains in strength, too, by the felicity with which the critical 


method is followed. Without falling into the temptation of writing a 
mere history of what others have thought, Professor Kulischer sum 
marizes with notable compression the divergent views on all primary 
issues, with brief but cogent indications of the grounds for accepting the 
position adopted. One has, therefore, the sense of the need of develop 
ing a body of knowledge by a process of rational criticism, all too fre 
quently lost in much French and English writing in which the criticism 
of the materials is sacrificed to direct exposition and narrative The text 
is thoroughly equipped with notes, and the primary divisions of the work 
are furnished with brief bibliographies which are extremely well selected 

\lthough the views of the German nationalists have not precluded 


full critical appreciation of outstanding literature, the older views have 


in some respects restricted the interests of the author, so that some im 
portant problems of economic history have been ignored. The analysis 
of agrarian problems is dominated by the older concepts. We find n 
inkling of the broader formulation of these questions that were at last 
adequately developed by Weber The recent work of Weber could 
scarcely have been available in time to permit the author to make exten 
sive use of it, but it is fairly evident that the author was not worki1 
along similar lines and that he was willing to confine his efforts to tl 
discussion of the problem as it was defined at the close of the last cent 

Important limitations of interest appear also in regard to the geo 
graphical concepts that dominate the text. It is tacitly assumed that the 
theatre of Medieval history is Northwest Europe. There are allusions t 
Italy and to Spain, but for the most part there is nothing to suggest that 
they played a larger part in the affairs of the Medieval “ world” than 
they do in the “ world” of today. The discussion of commerce neces 
sarily requires some reference to the Levant, but it is treated as a region 
external to the real Medieval “world”. We thus find here the implica 
tions that have long been so serious a handicap to an adequate economic 
history: Northwest Europe is made the focus of attention throughout the 
period; the Christian world is set over against the Moslem world; there 
is no recognition of the climatic and physiographic differences betwee 
the Mediterranean countries and Northwest Europe; no recognition of the 
preponderant importance of the Mediterranean countries down to the 
close of the thirteenth century. The analvsis of geographic factors i 
history, which has been so happily developed by Vidal de la Blache and 
his school, has exerted little influence upon the present text. Full recog 
nition of the economic and cultural significance of interregional contacts 
throughout the historical period would, of course, require a complete and 
conscious abandonment of all the premises of the nationalists 
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Disertaciones y Opusculos de Julian Ribera y Tarragé, de las Reales 
Academias Espaiiola y de la Historia. Edicion colectiva que en 
su jubilacién del profesorado le ofrecen sus discipulos y amigos 
[1887-1927]. Con una introduccién de Miguel Asin Palacios, 
de las Reales Academias Espafiola, de la Historia y de Ciencias 
Morales y Politicas. Tomo I., Literatura, Historia y Cultura 
Arabe, lo Cientifico en la Historia; tomo II., Historia de la 
Miisica, Historia Arabe Valenciana, el Problema de Marruccos, 
Ensetianza y Miscelanea. (Madrid: Estanislao Maestre. 1928. 
Pp. exvi, 638; viii, 796.) 

ATTENTION has already been drawn in this Review (XNXIIT. 78 

to the remarkable contribution which the Spanish school of Arabists and 

historians is making to our knowledge of the civilization not only of the 

Spanish people but of Medieval Europe. It has been the distinguishing 

mark of that school or Arabists since its beginning that it did not stop 

short at philology and literature, or even at Mohammedan history and 

Arabic thought, but that it gave its greatest effort to understanding and 

elucidating (1) the very mingled civilization which arose in Spain as 

consequence of the Moslem conquest and (2) the influences which went 


out from Spain and affected all southern Europe. On the one hand, this 
school has recognized how mixed was the Spanish Medieval civilization 
and how Spain itself was a bridge for all manner of Oriental influences 
to enter Europe and, on another, and in consequence of this, it has laid 
its greatest stress on sociology and history, tracing, in a multitude of 
ways, developments by influence and imitation in legal and constitutional 
institutions, in philosophical and theological thought, in popular poetry, 
lyric and epic, in literature broadly, and in music in detail, rather than 
confining itself, as so many Arabic schools have done, to Arabic philology 
and the old Arabian and the later Moslem literature. The members 

that school have been fully conscious that their inheritance as Spaniards 
contained certain fructifying Oriental elements and they have felt full) 
assured that the history of the Medieval European civilization must be 
restudied and rewritten in the light of the assured facts which they have 
now brought forward. How, in that final rewriting, the whole matte: 


will be stated no one can yet be certain; but it is quite certain that the 
Medievalist must now definitely take Spain and Spanish into his circle 


and must even learn to be a bit of an Arabist and Orientalist as we 


For it has been demonstrated that, in the Medieval world, the civilization 


on all the shores of the Mediterranean in many respects was essentia 
one, and that to 2 degree which has never held true since. National and 
racial prejudices and amour propre may continue for a time to hold the- 
ories of spontaneous, parallel development, but these will become gradu- 
ally less and less tenable as the evidence is known, studied, and accepted 
and as case after case of logically impossible coincidence is cumulatively 


proved. The proof must be a highly cumulative one to overcome the 
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immense inertia of ignorance against which it is brought. It is not polite 
of course, amongst scholars, to speak of “ ignorance” but t 
can hardly be avoided. The three sacred “ languages of learning”, Eng 
lish, German, and French, have, it is true, been expanded é li 

of Italian and Dutch, but Spanish is still without the pale. Students of 


the Medieval world must frankly and fully take it in and acquaint then 


selves with the facts which are to be found onlv in Spanish. and must 


realize further that their science can not be on a sound bas 1 some at 
least of their number have added Arabic studies. It is no impossible task 
scholar whose memory is still linguistically plastic to learn i: fe 


months to read ordinary Arabic prose. To become an Arabist in tl 
technical sense means, of course, vears: but that is another matter To 
put the point shortly, Spanish and Arabic are now for the European 
Medievalist two necessarv “tool” languages 


\s an introduction, whether linguistically or historically. to these 


studies nothing could be better than the present two volumes of the col- 
lected, miscellaneous writings of Professor Ribera. Following in t 
footsteps of his master Codera, whose collection of Spanish Moslem « 

is now in the Library of the Hispanic Societ New York, he has |} 
the second founder of this Spanish schoo! and by far the weightiest inf 
ence in giving to it its specific character A disciple of his, again, P1 


essor Asin Palacios, now, perhaps, more widely known than even his 


master Ribera for his elaborate study of the Divina Comedia 
demonstrating its dependence on Moslem sources and setting all the 
] 1; 


Dantists by the ears as prefixed in a hundred-page introduction, a life 


racter of Ribera and an analysis of his methods, ideas, and 


achievements as teacher, student, and expositor of a wide variety of 
themes. For Ribera has been no cloistered scholar, but, from natur 

disposition and from the necessity of vindicating the claims of Spanis! 
\rabists to be of use to their country, he has had to engage in diverse 
struggles with his government. When we wonder at the indifference of 
this country towards the services which may be rendered hy specialists in 
the historical sciences, it is well to read here how all through its Morocca 
troubles the Spanish government felt no need of a knowledge of Arabic 
and Islam in its officials stationed in Africa. And, in truth, the experi 
ences of this one school, face to face with political officialism, throw 

flood of light on the present situation in Spain. On another side, also 
Ribera was led by his Arabic studies to conflict with accepted modern 
situations. He had observed the malign influence upon education of con 
trol and direction by the state. Certificates were required for a state 
career: certificates meant examinations; examinations meant cast-iron 


courses of study and mechanical methods of teaching. In consequence 


the whole, in his eves, pseudo-science of pedagogy has become a béte noir 
for him and he constantly calls us back to his ideal of the master practis- 
ing his science or his art as he teaches it to a small circle of disciples and 


teaching it to them by practising it before their eyes. So the Greeks and 


the early founders of the sciences of Islam had practised and taught an 
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we have all probably sighed for those truly good old days. Finally, the 
last 150 pages of these volumes reprint Professor Ribera’s contributions 
in periodicals, during the dark days of Spain in the first five vears of this 
century, to the essential rebuilding of the national character in heart and 
mind. 

But, to return to the history of the remoter past, there are reprinted 
here, among other shorter papers, (1) his epoch-making study of the 
Cancionero of Abencuzman showing the part played by the mixed lyric 

Andalusia in the general development of the Medieval lyric, especially 
in Provence; (2) his similar study of the contribution of epic narrative 
poems in Andalusia to the French historical romances; (3) the origins 
of the philosophy of Raimund Lull: (4) an elaborate study of libraries 
and bibliography generally in Moslem Spain, with a shorter paper on a 
separate collection of Arabic and aljamia manuscripts; (5) a still more 
extended study of education in Moslem Spain; (6) reprints of his intro- 
ductions to certain important Arabic texts dealing with Spanish history ; 
(7) his elaborate answer to the question, What is History? In the 


second volume the first 174 pages are given to a reprint of his studies 


/ 


of the music of the Cantigas of Alfonso the Wise, supplemental to his 
basal work on the subject, a large folio of five hundred pages, forming 
one volume of the great edition of the Cantigas, La Musica de las 
Cantigas. This last has not been reprinted, as a popular edition of it a] 


peared last year and English and German translations will shortly appear 


The thesis of all these is that the popular music of Southern Europe, the 
musica ficta, like the lyric and the historical romances of Southern 
Europe, are to be traced back to Andalusia and thence through the Arabic 
and Persian music to Byzantium and Greece. It is a gigantic and far- 
reaching thesis full of implications for the history of institutions, ideas, 


and usages and based ultimately on Ribera’s great principle of imitation 


g 
as opposed to spontaneous parallel origin, in human progress This prin 
ciple of imitation and tradition is here worked out with the greatest full 


ness of knowledge, learning, and sympathy; his treatment is one of the 
classical vindications of the position of this school of folklore. Simila 
to it in method and detail are his studies of the legal institutions of 
Aragon and of the history of education. Next in the second volume 
comes a reprint of a long series of studies in the Arab history of Va 
lencia Here, in the very territorv of Miro Cid, the Garden (/imerta) of 
Valencia, Ribera is on his own soil, a land-owner and a farmer, and these 
shorter studies are filled with the flavor of the soil and the glamor of 
historic names and memories. He goes up and down here in Valencia, 
much as Scott in his dav went up and down in his own Border side. His 
articles on the problem of Morocco bring us back to the modern situation 
and to Ribera’s vain fight to persuade the politicians that knowledge of 
Arabic and Islam was essential to the solution of that problem. The 


next 200 pages are reprints of articles on education which range from the 


ancient history of state-directed education, as Ribera has traced it, to the 
present Spanish situation. The materials for his great history of edu- 
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cation, literally from China to Peru, have been collected, but the histo: 
itself is still to be written. Yet here there is much of suggestion and 
warning to us in our own tyranny of examinations and closed systems 
It will now be plain that in these two volumes we have the picture | 
the record of a personality; a scholar and a man of books; a leader ar 
man of affairs; a farmer in contact with the soil and a teacher in « 
tact with the hearts and minds of a devoted school of disciples; a man of 
infinite powers of labor with hand and brain, in skilled relation to many 
arts and crafts from music to lithography and photography; and, above 
all, a man of vitality, able to turn all these to account in the service of his 
country and the vindication of her history, and in the clarification of the 
history of civilization. If any historian or Medievalist is in doubt let 


him turn to and read these pages for himself 


History of the Byzantine Empiri By A, .\. VASsILIe\ In tw ] 
umes. Volume I., From Constantine the Great to the Epoch of 
the Crusades, A.D. 1081. Translated by Mrs. S. Racoz 
| University of Wisconsin Studies, Social Sciences and History, 
no. 13.) (Madison: University of Wisconsin. 1928. Pp. 457 
$3.00 ) 


Or the increasing number of text-books which have flooded the m 
ket in recent years, quite a few have devoted some place to Near Eastern 
conditions and some have made the history of the eastern end of the 


Mediterranean the main theme of their narrative. Several brief sketches 


of Byzantine history in particular are available, the best of which is un 
doubtedly that by Charles Diehl. Intermediate between these and the 
larger general histories, a gap has intervened which has only been 
partially closed by the Cambridge Medieval Histor In spite of t 


undoubted merits of this work (in particular vol. IV.) it is none the less 
the product of many hands and lacks the coherent presentatior 
proceeds from a single mind 

Professor Vasiliev’s book fills this gap extremely well It is what the 
others are not—a course of lectures on the subject, individual, careful 
and coherent. Professor Vasiliev’; competence in this particular field 


known to all Medievalists and questioned by none His works on By 


zantine-Arab relations in the ninth and tenth centuries are indispensable 


to all scholars in this field, and he enjoys that distinction, so rare among 
Medievalists, of being a competent Arabist as well. The translation 
all the more desirable, as the Russian original. which was ued just 


before the outbreak of the Revolution, is extremely difficult to obtain 
One or two features of the book deserve a more detailed notice. Chapter 
I. gives an extremely useful survey of the historiography of the subject 
} 


which, to the reviewer's knowledge, is not to be found anywhere else \ 


large number of historians are treated in considerable detai Some use 
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ful information, previously quite difficult to obtain, is given about the 
Russian historians of Byzantium. The second chapter of the book, cover 


ing from Constantine to Justinian, is distinctly slighter, and chapter III., 
Justinian to Heraclius, while fuller, can be subjected to some criticism. 
I miss in particular an evaluation of E. Stein’s hypothesis about the 
militarization of Asia Minor during the period from 590 to 628. The 
most valuable part of the book is chapters 1V. and V., in which a de- 
tailed account is given of the development of the empire from 610 to 867. 
lhis is a period which is covered connectedly only in the second volume 
of the first edition of Bury’s History of the Later Roman Empire, which 
he never lived to revise. The final chapter, which deals with the Mace 
donian dynasty and the troubled period of the eleventh century, is again 
more cursory. 


Some criticism might be made of the arrangement of the materials 


lhe compressed reviews of the dynasties, I should think, ought either to 


be fuller or merely take the form of lists. The brief sketches of art and 
literature likewise fall betwéen two stools. The general effect is rather 
too obviously schematic 


Che book is one which will be distinctly useful to those who are either 
teaching or studying Byzantine history, for it forms much the best 
foundation for a course of lectures that has vet been available. Secondly, 
it will be most useful for those who are endeavoring to obtain a coherent 
picture of the Byzantine Empire as an entity in itself and not as an un- 
willing annex to other civilizations. The language and style, apart from 
an occasional reminiscence of the Slavic original, are clear and sober 
Che typography is impeccable. We hope that the new volume will tend 
to increase the numbers of the growing group who are interested in the 
checkered history of the Romaic empire 


Ropert P. BLAKE 


Det Danske Folks Histori Redigeret af AAGE Frits, Axet LIN- 

vALD, M. MACKEPRANG. Bind I., Det Danske Folk i Oldtiden, af 

J. Brénpstep, La Cour, og JOHANNES STEENSTRUP ; bind 

II., Det Danske Folk i den Atldre Middelalder, af JOHANNES 

STEENSTRUP Og JORGEN OLrIK; bind Det Danske Folk 

n Yngre Middelalder, af og C. P. O. Cureis- 

rENSEN (Copenhagen: Chr. Erichsen. 1927-1928. Pp XIV, 
438; xiv, 349; xiv, 419. 14.50 kr. a volume, bound.) 

[HE appearance of this eight-volume history of the Danish people is 

a notable event in Northern European historiography. Danmarks Riges 

Historie, perhaps the most sumptuous work of its kind in the past gen- 

eration, was completed nearly twenty-two years ago. That work is still 

useful to the scholar, though it lacks that prime requisite of a scientific 

work, a critical bibliography. Nor was it written in a style that would 

hold the attention of the general reader. The present work is a popular 


history in the best sense; it is a conscious attempt to portray the history 


= 
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of the Danish people: and it has conceded to the scl 


ratus of bibliography that will guide him readily to some 
tant printed sources used by the authors The output 

Northern European scholars, especially in the fields 
ology, and folklore, and in monographic material such as appear 


larly, for example, in Historisk Tidsskrift and i: rboge 


Oldkyndighed og Historic, is impressive for the period sincs yor 1 
its quality suggests that a new synthesis of Danish histor ld be 
timely enterprise. The present work will be perhaps three-fourths the 
length of its predecessor, and it should be complete by the close 
There is much fresh illustrative material in the volumes th et 
far appeared Besides photographic reproductions of Medi 1 build 
ings, frescoes from parish churches, coins, seals, old wood cut nd ¢ 
paintings, there are many items from the great collection of ant tie 
the National Museum, of which one of the editors. Dr. Mackeprar 
the present head. Fresh cartographic material would have beer t 
welcome; but no single work can atone for the lack of a scientifi 
torical atlas of the North. The map of Denmark's earliest administ 
tive divisions is taken from Danmarks Riges Historie. volume 
in turn largely based on a map prepared about a century ag 

Volume I. opens with a chapter by Knud Jessen on the physical I 
natural history of Denmark. The author discusses (p. 29) th l 


time-charts worked out by De Geer, which present definite proof on the 
basis of a study of clay deposits that an interval of 14,0 eat as 


elapsed since the inland ice cap lay ovet southern Scania, and make I 


sible the correlation of geological data w early human tor Ss d 
\akjaer gives an interesting account of the relatio f the | h 1 
guage to other Indo-European ianguages, and on the basis of philol ] 


studies now available on Hittite, Sumerian, and other Asiatic dial 
concludes that the Aryans came from the northeast of the Mesopx 
states, south of Turkestan, probably from the regions lying betwee 
Caspian Sea and Hindukusch-Pamir. He summarizes the 

Vilhelm Thomsen, who, in his studies of Finnish and Lapy 


merous loan words that give clues to the Gothic of 


Ulfilas Bible (ca. 325 A.D.) The archaeologist J. Broéndsted 
fascinating account (I. 103-260) of what his science is able to 
the life of primitive man in Denmark section S pe 
new material than any other, and the author has appends 


bibliographical essay. The theories of Rostovtzeff point t 
Scythian and Sarmatian tribes of sout] 
the disseminators of animal ornamental designs commot 
Scandinavians, and other widely scattered peoples, have 
out too recently to be disci 
and their oldest history as revealed in literar sources 

Vilhelm La Cour (I. 261-354) on the basis of the most re 


tions. 


larl V 
| 
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The early Middle Age, including the Viking period, is presented by 
the veteran of many historical conflicts, Professor Steenstrup (I. 357-439; 
I]. 1-222). Here, as in his volume in Danmarks Riges Historie, he lays 
much stress on tradition, and some on debatable runic inscriptions, to 
supplement the paucity of documents. Many of his conclusions are in- 
genious and suggestive, but his method has drawn the fire of Professor 
Erslev (cf. Historisk Tidsskrift, VI. 1-53) and other representatives of 
the newer critical school of historical writing. The period from 1340 to 
1439 on the revival of the kingdom and the history of the Calmar Union 
is treated with clarity and sound understanding by ]¢rgen Olrik (II. 223- 
349; III. 1-138) who had the difficult task of gleaning where Erslev had 
garnered. Some question might be raised as to whether King Hans’s 
brief tenure of the Swedish throne (1497-1501) and the rising tide of 
opinion in Sweden that prevented its being regained must not in part be 
explained as the repercussion of the Finnish—and Swedish—border ques- 
tion. The presence of Russian envoys in King Hans’s train and their 
perhaps inadvertent revelation of the Russo-Danish treaty of 1493 (III. 
178-179) was certainly used by Sten Sture and the independence party 
with considerable effect. The Church in the “late Catholic ” period re- 
ceives a sympathetic and judicious exposition at the hands of C. P. O. 
Christensen. The rich and varied spiritual life of the time, as mirrored 
in interior wall-paintings, in towers and arches, in prayers and postils, 
even in great scholarly projects appropriate to the dawn of humanism, 
shows a religious community that has little to suggest the proximity of 
the schism in the Latin Christian world that was so soon to follow. The 
sixty-five years that have elapsed between the appearance of C. F. Allen’s 
work on the break-up of the Union, and the penetrating, unbiassed ac- 
count of Christensen, mark a long step forward in scientific historical 
scholarship in the Scandinavian North. The volumes that have ap- 
peared are worthy examples of successful combination of popular pres- 
entation with scientific detachment. 

WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD. 
History of England. By W. E. Lunt, Professor of History in 
Haverford College. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1928. 
Pp. xviii, goo. $4.25.) 
gland: a History of British Progress from the Early Ages to the 
Present Day. By Cyrit E. Rosinson, Winchester College. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1928 Pp. xiv, 


$5.00. ) 


['HESE books supply much material for a study in contrasts as regards 
emphasis and methods of presentation. Widely different in most respects 
they supplement each other in many ways. 

Professor Lunt has produced an important addition to the rapidly 
growing list of college text-books in English history. Eminently quali- 


fied tor the task by many years of teaching and extensive research in the 
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field, he has written a scholarly and well-balanced history o1 England 
lhe \liddle Ages get a generous share ot the S18 pages Oo ex i \ 
the close of the Tudor period we are about haliway through 1 book 


Each of the succeeding three centuries receives approximately an equa 


amount of space. ‘The story is carried through the recent war and it end 
with the election of 1924. The vears of the twentieth century are 
course, treated more fully than any earlier epoch of similar length 

By giving a considerable amount of attention to the Medieva 
Professor Lunt differs from several of the recent writers of Englis! 
history texts. In the opinion of the reviewer this reversal to earlier pra 
tices is wholesome. But he feels also that in any treatment of the mode 
period the greater complexity of England’s social, economic, and 1 
perial relations in the nineteenth century, when compared with 
immediate predecessors, demands that it shall be tavored in the allot: 
ot space, 

The book has several maps and genealogical tables, a good index, an 
an excellent critical and up-to-date bibliography; but no illustrations 

Professor Lunt writes for American students who can not be expected 
to possess any previous knowledge of English history rhe story is care 
fully organized and clearly told. However, in places it may prove rathet 
heavy for the average college freshman 

Mr. Robinson has been and is a teacher at Winchester. His student 
know something beforehand about their country and its past. Near! 
every page of his book bears witness to the fact that it has been written 
by an Englishman who is also a teacher of voung Englishmen. He 
tends to relate the story of England's progress This goal i bit nebu 
lous, but he has certainly succeeded in telling the saga of England's 
achievements in peace and war—especially the latter. Professor Lunt 
interests are centred mainly on the constitutional aspects of English 
tory, Mr. Robinson's on the political Art, literature, constitutional d 
velopment, and social and economic conditions receive attention, but none 
of these holds the centre of the stage—it is given to wars, battles, can 
paigns, heroic exploits on land and sea. For instance, more space is 
devoted to Richard I. and the Third Crusade than to his father’s work 


reorganizing the English government. Mr. Robinson writes with ze 


and his book is full of color. Both persons and events are at time 
vividly portrayed—the type of pictures boys especially enjoy When he 
condemns it is without hesitation, when he praises he does not stint. In 


many places where Professor Lunt is cautious and reserved Mr. R 

sees his way clear. As an illustration, the former describes Robert | 
hose as weak, speaks of James II.’s gravity and industry, and passes n 
stricture on Marlborough’'s character; but Mr. Robinson calls both the 
Conqueror’s eldest son and the last Stuart King fools and declares (p 
355) “that in Marlborough’s character honour had no place”. The 
American historian says (p. 102) that William II, “met his death trom 
an arrow shot by an unknown hand”, while the English asserts (p. 56 


that the fatal missile was shot bv Tvrell, a me 
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Professor Lunt’s book is remarkably free from errors and misprints 
‘ceorls ”, top of p. 69, and “ Sweden” for Sweden and Norway, 1 lap 
facing p. 652, are among the few noted. But Mr. Robinson’s does no 
stand the test so well. It is rather surprising to find him speaking of a 
Canadian constitution of 1842 (p. 677) and a “ British General Election 
of 1905” (p. 689). His discussion of the causes of the last war and of 
‘* Allied and Enemy Ideals’ shows that the “ revisionists” have made no 
impression upon him 

Mr. Robinson begins his book with the Roman occupation without any 
pieliminary discussion of English geography and in parts he takes for 
granted an elementary acquaintance with English history. The book 
contains many and very good illustrations, numerous maps and plans, co 
venient summaries and chronological tables, a bibliography briefer than 
Professor Lunt’s but having more references to novels of interest to 
student of history Che index is excellent 

KNAPLUND 


Eléments d'Introduction Générale a Etude des Scien es Juridiqu: 
II* partie, Le Systéme Juridique de l' Angleterre, tome I1., Le 
Systéme Traditionnel. Par Henri Ltvy-ULLMANN, Professeur 
a la Faculté de Droit a l'Université de Paris, Vice-Président de 
l’Académie Internationale de Droit Comparé. (Paris: Recueil 
Sirey. 1928. Pp. 574. 50 fr.) 

Tue title hardly suggests a book dealing principally with the sources 
1f English law The ground-plan involves three divisions, dealing re- 
spectively with common law, statute law, and equity. Among the various 
topics discussed at length are the Anglo-Norman laws and customs, 
organization of courts, the bar, precedent, the declaratory theory, judicial 
records, reports and abridgments, treatises of authority, the receptions of 
Roman law, law merchant, Parliament, types of legislation, doctrine of the 
supremacy of law, periods of legislative activity, literary sources of 
statute law, origin and development of equity law. 

rhe present volume is the successor in point of time, but not in logical 
connection, to one published in 1917 (pp. 176) dealing with the definition 
of law. In the list of publications of the author appearing in the earlier 
volume there is a notice of an “ encyclopédie du droit” stated to be in 
preparation and designed as the second issue of this series. We have 
found no explanation of the change in the author’s plan of publication 


This digging up of old bones is not without point. We shall stat 
shortly. In 1917 there were available Pollock and Maitland’s History of 
English Law, Jenks’s Short History, The Anglo-American Select Essays 
and three volumes of Holdsworth’s History, to name the principal items 
of a class. There did not appear to be any specific work at that time 
dealing in detail with the sources, unless we except Gray’s Nature and 
Sources of Law (1909). Of course the story was even then available, 


but in unsystematic form. There was actual need of such a treatise and 


| 
| 


doubt the ve 1ud t 
putting aside the project of the nedie ‘ 
laboring tor several vears on the esent V t 
completiot there i peared nm quick succes the trea 


nt sources, under the title 1 n the Making (1 
scloses in his eface this unexpected dev 
gene us enough t express his satistactior t 
ever. that the situation presented difficulties, but we | 
solved them in the right way | king such use of t 
is necessarv and bv issuing his book. From a pure 
\ ai standpoint, one mig nave wisn weve t 
ered to his original p im ot an ency¢ 
something of a novelty for French jurist te 
desired by American and English student 
tted that the tashion tor juristi cy 
passe In any event, the proposed encycl 


be of great value to French students, althoug! I 
Englisl eaders, even with differences trea 
able in English. 

Che author has long been interested Eng ‘ 


expected of one of his learning and talents, the volume 


exhibits satisfying compete: 


centralized in its operations and pontifical in its difhieults 
11 
very recent times, and still continues to be in spirit, the Er 
sents magnificent obstacles ot approach to those trained 
Europe Che author has spared ns to penetrate the d 
documentation leaves g¢ to be suggested that the autl 
not considered, and here there is room tor differences 
wuld, for example, have appear e review 


precedent and statute The discu on, thoug priel 
three receptions of Roman law seems to u e 


ment of the matter. When comparisons art ide 
scale of English and Roman law. one can not resist 
extent of the reception 1s greate! in commor! 
treatment of the doctrine of supremacy t law, the ull 
fallen short of the statement of one of the most signifi 
issues for purposes of comparison; namely, the al 
courts in our law. The scope of the book d 
in the same connection, consideration of the prin 
of legislation. The jury system receives but scant trea 
| 


awye! would hardly be able to measure 1 San 


causation in the development of our procedure 


sources would have been found valuable on certain 


e 
be 
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by Holdsworth (1925) and by Winfield (1925) x new volume 
Holdsworth’s Htst 1923-1926), and, still more recently, Allen’s bool 
Ane ut 
I 
he ne mate a 
at ld ive Det 
the meantime, the present work (to be completed by another volume ] 
of law, d 
iW ryre 
srav's book I 
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Of the numerous books published in France in recent years dealing 
with English law, the present volume is one of the best informed 


ALBERT KocourREK 


Chapters in the Administrative History of Mediaeval England: the 
Wardrobe, the Chamber, and the Small Seals. By T. F. Tout, 
Litt.D., D.Litt.. -mie F.B.A.. Honorary Professor of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester. Volumes III. and IV. [Publications of 
the University of Manchester, Historical Series, nos. XLVIII 
and XLIX.] (Manchester: University Press; New York: Long- 
mans, Green, and Company. 1928. Pp. xviii, 495; xvi, 484. 
30 Ss each. ) 

AFTER an interval of several years since the earlier parts were 
written, it is not surprising to find that the author’s plan has grown 
considerably, so that it is yet to be concluded by a fifth volume containing 
certain supplementary chapters together with a general index. With the 
main body of the work thus before us, there need be no hesitation in 
recognizing it as a signal contribution, original and stimulating, thor- 
oughly representative of a school of history that has but lately come to 
its own in England. Far from being entirely new, much of the material 
indeed has been anticipated in the manifold studies of pupils and col- 
leagues whom it is a delight to honor. Among these special mention is 
made of Dr. Dorothy Broome, who has been the constant collaborator of 
her teacher in all his recent labors. 

In the period now held in view, the king’s chamber and wardrobe no 
longer stand forth as the organs of a private administration in distinction 
from the public departments of the chancery and the exchequer. Aban- 
doning the aims that had proved fatal to his father, the policy of Edward 
III. was to bring all the organs of government into an essential unity, 
with an accepted division of labor between them. Not that the perennial 
rivalry of barons and courtiers ceased, for there recurred sharp crises to 
recall that the spirit of the lords ordainers was by no means dead, though 
it might be temporarily placated by a liberal distribution of patronage. 
Naturally the strain of war was the greatest influence of centralization. 
The Scottish wars drew a range of offices to the north, and again the war 
with France required a southern capital, at the same time causing one 
subdivision after another to be made between the organizations remaining 
at home and those taken abroad. Even the king’s council at times shows 
a group following the king apart from the body stationed at Westminster. 
Of the two household offices the chamber, attended by the king's special 
confidants, although it was deprived of all financial independence, con- 
tinued with irrepressible vitality to wield the greater influence. ‘The 
wardrobe on the other hand, operative in several branches, while dealing 
with a vast amount of business both at home and abroad, was reduced to 
routine functions. How far a domestic establishment might be converted 


| 
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to new and strange uses is shown in its activities as a military com 
sariat. By a similar turn the so-called privy wardrobe becomes a fact 


for munitions 

In cutting a swath so wide, one inevitably touches upon many debatable 
points. The whole tendency of the work indeed may be regarded as a 
reaction against the juridical school that has long held the field unchal 
lenged Ina sequence Of argumentative toot-notes, with many a sharp 
thrust, Professor Tout contends that the juristic historians have at tin 
overdrawn their bow. Thus there is called in question the “ doctrine rf 
Professor Mecllwain that the High Court of Parliament connoted a 
judicial rather than a legislative supremacy. It is true as our author 
observes that “curia”’ did not in medieval phrase mean necessarily a law 
court; nor was the name in this connection frequently invoked. More 
positively the lords claimed for themselves the status of judges, and as 
regards their actions which speak louder than words, there is nothing 
herein to disprove that the stress was preéminently judicial Again, « 
sidering the chancery in its equitable jurisdiction, no jurist will agree to 
its classification as a “law-court”’. Still further, among numerou 
lusions to the king’s council, an effort backed by an impressive array ot 


citations is made to assign the great council a distinctive place apart from 


the council in its usual form. Allowing for conflicting evidence the net 
result is nothing more definite than what has been known before. Un 
fortunately in drawing distinctions too sharply the old discredited name 
of “ ordinary council” is revived. The term is objectionable not merely 


because of the utter lack of contemporary sanction, but more strong 


because it later applies to a very different body, namely the councillor 


judicial capacity. Exception may also be taken to the rendering of the 


formula per petitionem de consilio as “ on petition of the council”. Such 
a petition in fact was one passed upon, rather than framed by, the council 
the ambiguity of course is due to the want of an adjective in Latin f 
‘conciliar petition”. One may mislike such expressions a to take 
council ”, “ divided in council”, etc., without danger of misunderstanding 
Not to mention slips of the pen, a correction that may help to straighter 
a later chapter is that of the two chanceries belonging to the dukes 
Lancaster the first to be established was the chancery of the palatinat 
before the positive appointment of a ducal chancellor, who, when he wa 
not elsewhere attending the duke, resided in London. The promise ot a 
treatment of the small seals, one of the most original features of the bh 


will be fulfilled in the final volume. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Stephen Lanaton By F. M. Powicke, Fellow ot the British Acad- 
emy, Professor of Medieval History in the University of Man- 


chestet [Ford Lectures delivered in the University of Oxford 
in Hilary Term, 1927.]| (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1928. Pp 
x, 227. 15s.) 
Ciio is a fickle muse [lo some men of t Middle Age ike St 
Francis and Dante. she has allotted literall undreds of biographies 
1ereas this the first modern biography of Stephen Langton, the hero 
prelate of Magna Carta fame 
The public life of the great archbishop of Canterbury has been told 
| histories of England and has even found a place in the general tex 
books of Medieval history For that reason, Professor Powicke decided 
not to dwell upon the dramatic events of Langton’s careet That is un- 


fortunate, for many a reader, especially in America where English histor 

losing ground, will feel obliged to consult other books betore he car 
ollow Professor Powicke with ease. In this first life of Langton the 
ch familiar, facts might have been restated with perfect 
propriety and with telling effect. 


But no Medievalist will linger more than a moment on omissions 


this excellent book which rejoices the heart because it is built up largely 
on hitherto unused manuscript material. More work on manuscripts 


must be our slogan for many a day in Medieval studies. By the assiduou 
use of Langton’s unpublished lectures and sermons Professor Powicke 
has opened up an entirely new field for himself and a group of his 
students hey will be working on subjects closely akin to those studied 
by Pierre Mandonnet and his followers, published in the Bibliothequi 
T‘homiste. Care should be taken not to duplicate work. Thus, Protessor 
Powicke tells us that one of his students is interested in Robert Curzon, 
on whom a volume will appear shortly in the Bibliothéque Thomiste. 

From local records it is now clear that Stephen was the son of Henry 

langdon-by-Wragby, a small landholder near Lincoln. Born about 
1165, Stephen went to Paris early in the reign of Philip Augustus. His 
long residence in Paris as student and professor induced Professo: 
Powicke to write two extremely interesting chapters on the University 
of Paris in its formative period, based on Langton’s inedited Ouaestiones 
and all the scattered printed material which is extant. He is extremels 
cautious in the use of his sources, never going a millimetre beyond them 
One fears that he may even have developed a touch of hypercriticism 
when he says that it would be surprising to find that the number ot 
students in Paris about 1200 A.D. reached more than a couple of hundred 
Although few will give credence to the statement of Bar Sauma, the lieu 
tenant of the Oriental patriarch Yaballaha III., that he saw 30,000 stu 
dents in the University of Paris in 1287 A.D., scarcely any scholars will 
share Professor Powicke’s low estimate for 1200 A.D. 

His masterly analysis of public opinion and the academic mind which 


produced the Great Charter and aided the reconstruction after the death 


of John will command universal attention. He clearly d 


the dominant studies at the University of Paris e 


and canon law—molded the minds of great statesmen like 
and Stephen Langton to such a degree that they shape 


nations and of the Church. The position of the grea 


resisting King John was much harder than that of Pop: 
or the English | As a loval Englishman, Stephe 
obliged to square conscience with English custom an 
vith universal law: natural, canon, and divine Wi 
tic to tl nating theme 
> 

The Opus Maju } r Bacon \ Tra t 

BuRKE, Professor of Latin and Dean of the Colle 


essor of Comparative Philology, Universit 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press 
ford University Press. 1928. Pp. xxxu, 224. $ 
is no pleasant task to look a gift hors« e mou 
abor of love or a posthumous publication by l-advise 
onsiderat s of historical trutl nd method \ 
prieties 
hese are two works of a different stripe (1 i 
to do with Roger Bacon; the other only pretends t On 
students time lacing the Opus Ma portant 
en | the culture of the thirteenth century, |! ( 
translation he other may mislead the cu to 
dle effort to deciphs nonymou inuscript ¢ dul 
chief criticism of the one will be that hould hav beer 
veloped before publication Phe oth hould never have 


impertect state One bv a sober ethod give the reade 
chance to torm } own estimate ot Roger Bacon tf t} 
own words ihe other concocts a Roget Ba 1 itte 
and purpose, bases its procedure on gratuitous assu 
the usual logic of miracle-mongeret act 
vhich might arouse doubt in the re: Neithe 
> 
1 th the more recent I 
sc} rship 
t 
7 17 
Professor Burke rendition ot the Op n 
patient, and urate ithout being too lit PTs 
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trate 
| Cll 
in 
r i i? 
f Pennsvlvania In two volumes (Philadelphia: | versity 
f Pennsylvania Press; Londor Oxford University Pre 
Pp. 418; v, 419-840 $10.00. ) 
The Cipher of R r Bacon. By Wirtit1AM RoMaAINE NEW 
edited with foreword and notes by Grurr KEN 
I \ 
London: Ox 
}.00 
l friend But 
at all, and Proiessor Newbold would never have ublished 
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translation of the text is scarcely sufficient for the reader’s adequate un 


derstanding of the work. It should be accompanied by a scholarly intro- 
duction and copious explanatory notes. These Professor Burke has not 
attempted and in this abstention has apparently exercised discretion, for 
there are many indications in the translation that he is not well acquainted 
with the period in which Bacon lived, or with Medieval science, supet 
suition, and bibliography. Roger’s citations of other writings, ancient, 
Christian, or Arabic, are not always correctly rendered.!. Professor Burke 


1 


his rendition before publication to those who could 


have helped him make his version more exact and luminous in such mat- 


should have submitted 


ters. A counsel of perfection would be that a truly satisfactory trans- 
lation should be based not merely on the rather unsatisfactory printed 
text but on some study of the manuscripts. Even as it is, although the 
translation is based upon Bridges’ edition of the Opus Majus, no cross- 
reference is made to the pagination of the Latin text, so that it is difficult 
to find the equivalent of a particular passage in the one in the other. 

Phat the translation is provided with an index is praiseworthy, but | 
can not agree with all the good things said of the index by another 
reviewer (see /sis, XI, 140). It contains no reference to such im- 
portant conceptions in Roger Bacon's thinking as the multiplication of 


his 


species, generation, putrefaction, or incantations. Its citation of 
bibliographical references is very faulty and incomplete.* But it is of 
course preferable to no index. Similarly most persons will agree that 
this translation of the Opus Majus, which on the whole gives us a reason- 
ably good conception of Roger’s science and thought, and does not gloss 
over any of his imperfections or those of his age, is preferable to our 
previous state with no English translation 

publication of The Cipher of Roger Bacon, regrettable as it 


I-ven the 


s trom the standpoint of Professor Newbold’s memory and reputation, 
may do some good as well as harm. It reveals that from the time of his 
public lecture on the subject in April, 1921, until his sudden death in 
September, 1926, Newbold made no further appreciable progress in 
reading the Voynich manuscript. Indeed, one is amazed to find that 
apparently he did not even claim to have deciphered as much as a single 
complete page of it. Instead he turned away to try his extremely com 
plicated cipher upon passages in Latin from printed works ascribed to 
Bacon but of doubtful authenticity. These experimental efforts, added 
to his already published lecture, Mr. Voynich’s pedigree for his pet manu- 
script, certain rough notes Newbold left, and many pages consisting 
entirely of rows on rows of letters, figures, and characters, intended to 
illustrate the very complex and optional system of enciphering and de 


ciphering, constitute the extraordinary volume before us. I should like 


to be able to force every one who asks me my opinion of the Voyni 


1 For detailed examples of these and other slips in the translation see my 
review in Speculum, October, 1928. 


2 Ibid. 
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manuscript to read this book from cover to cover. I think it will either 
kill or cure. There are a number of plates, chiefly of interest as re 
producing some of the illustrations which fill so large a part of the 
manuscript, but by no means proving the book’s fundamental assumption 


1 
} 


that “the apparent characters, viewed under the microscope, are seen t 
be composed of tiny separate strokes, too carefully made to be mer 
accidents". The editor of the volume, Professor Kent, admits that he 
could see only eight of these where Newbold could find twenty-fiv: The 
are taken to be Greek shorthand which must be resolved into Latin, but 
still no sense is made. We must arrange the Latin letters by couples 
with some interlocking, obtaining a biliteral cipher where A has some 
47 phonetically possible symbols to represent it; R, 89: and so o1 But 
still no sense is made. We have further reversion alph: 
values to deal with. And still no sense is made! I would offer the ironi 
suggestion that the illegible writing is only a blind, and that the picture 
should be interpreted symbolically, were I not afraid that some self-con 
stituted successor to Newbold would take the suggestion seriously 

lhe absence of a spirit of historical criticism may be inferred fron 
such remarks as (p. xxxi), “ may we not indulge in speculation when n 
facts exist to hold us in restraint?” or (p. 21), that the sixteenth-century 
testimony of Leonard and Thomas Digges, “until discredited by more 
trustworthy evidence to the contrary, is entitled to full credence’. Father 
Mandonnet’s attribution of the Speculum Astronomiae to Bacon in 1910- 
IQII is approved without mention of my chapter to the contrary in 1923 
or the fact that the manuscripts uniformly ascribe the work to Albertus 
Magnus. Colonel Hime’s chapter, “ Roger Bacon and Gunpowder ”, is 
favorably mentioned without reference to my refutation of it in Scien: 
in 1915, and in book form in 1923 

There is hardly one chance in fifty that Roger Bacon had any con 
nection with the production of the Voynich manuscript. Bacon's being 
sentenced to imprisonment in 1277—to say nothing of his serving th 


sentence 


rests solely on the very contestable authority of the “ Chronicl 


of the XXIV. Generals”, written about 1370. There is no evidence tl 
during this imprisonment, if it occurred, he was forbidden the study of 
science. Yet the jacket of the volume before us has the effrontery to 
assert: “ During his imprisonment, when forbidden by his superiors to 
make further investigations into the mysteries of science, Roger Bacor 
wrote what is known as the Voynich manuscript.” And this from the 
University of Pennsylvania Press! Shades of the 7ranslations and R 

prints from Original Sources in European Histo 


LYNN THORNDIK 
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The Bread of Our Forefathers: an Inquiry in Economic History. 
By Sir Wittram Asittey. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1928. 
Pp. xii, 206. 
THIs posthumous volume by the well-known economic historian of 


1,7 
ni 


England is a thoroughly 


scientific investigation of the cereals used for 
the making of bread by the British people. It is of great value to the 
student of agricultural history, partly because of the information it gives, 
but even more because of the critical analyses of sources and the su: 
gestions for further research in the field 

In the sixth chapter Sir William gives a summary of his conclusions. 
He shows that as far back as the late eighteenth century wheat was almost 
the only cereal used for the making of bread in England, but that in 
earlier periods other cereals were used to a considerable extent. He be- 
lieves that before the Roman occupation oats were the principal cereal 
crop in Britain. The Romans introduced wheat, the grain generally used 
in the Mediterranean region, but succeeded only in Kent in making 
the most important cereal grown rhe various Teutonic invaders who 
followed brought with them rye, the grain most used on the plains of 
Northern Europe; and it is the author’s belief that rye, whether pure o1 
mixed with other cereals, remained for centuries the chief ingredient of 
bread for the masses in England. While the use of wheat became fashion- 
able in the Middle Ages, probably as early as the beginning of the twelfth 
century, the soil of many parts of England was not naturally favorable 
to its growth. The change from rye to wheat as the principal ingredient 
of bread came, therefore, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
when capital was first applied on a large scale to the improvement of the 
soil. The sources used by Sir William Ashley are many and varied and 


how the breadth and 1 of his reading and the patience of his search 
for evidence. For the eighteenth century, in addition to well-known 
writers such as Arthur Young and Gregory King we find use made 

Charles Smith, the anonymous author of the Tracts on Corn of 1764 and 
an important miller whose personal knowledge and business connections 
enabled him to speak with authority: and, finally, of the records of th 
estate of Holkham in Norfolk, made notable somewhat later by the work 
of the agricultural reformer Coke. For the Tudor period the chief 
sources used are the statutes, such as that of 5 Eliz. IV. ordering the 
justices of the peace to assess the wages of agricultural laborers; the cor 
certificates, through which the national government sought to watch over 
local supplies of cereals; the records of the monasteries at the time of 
their dissolution 1536-1539; and writers such as William Harrison in 


Hollinshed’s Chronicles, 15377, and Thomas Tusser, the author of Five 


Hundred Points of Good Husbandry. For earlier periods back to the 
early twelfth century Ashley uses chiefly monastic records and, with con- 
siderable criticism, Thorold Rogers's History of Agriculture and Pri 


In every case Sir William gives a critical estimate of the value of the 


source he uses, or tells us that a definite conclusion is impossible because 
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certain important kinds of evidence are lacking. He takes the reader int 


his confidence with a frankness that disarms criticist 


Finally, we should consider the errors of commission or « n and 
the lack of certain records which did much to create the tradition that the 
use of wheat lor bread Vas ilt wst univer sal even 1 the vil idle Ages 


Thus the Latin word “ siligo ” ( pp. 67-69), which meant fine wheat, came 


to be used in the Middle Ages for rve, with the result that modern writers 


returning to the classical usage, interpreted Medieval records as ment 
ing wheat when they really referred to rve Another serious error 

the translation by the Elizabethan judge, Rastal 

(p. 150) found in the Assize of Bread of 1267 as bread of common whe 
whereas it really referred to undifferentiated corn. This was responsil 
for the erroneous belief that the Assize of Bread regulated only the pr 

of bread made of wheat. In the third place, Ashley points out that the 


belief that wheat was used almost universally for bread eve 


Middle \gr Ss rests partly on the fact that manorial records give informa 
tion chiefly regarding the demesne inds ot the larger manors where 


wheat was grown to a considerable extent, and tell us little of the crops or 


the small manors, or of those grown by tenants who probabl ubsisted 
chiefly on rve or on a mixture of cereals Ashlev shows that eat d 


rye, or other cereals, were frequently mixed either at the mill 


sow! he fields, and that the usual terms for such mixtut ce 
‘maslin”’ or “ mancorn ”, or “ drag vere not always used it these 
products have often been wrongly called whe 


ArTHUR L. DUNHAM 


Lhe History of Witchcraft and Demonology By MontTAGUE SuM- 
MERS. |The History of Civilization, edited by C. K. Ogden 
(London: Kegan Paul; New York: A. A. Knopf. 1926. Pp. 


XV, 353. d.) 


Geography of Witchcraft. By Montacue § 
History of Civilization, edited by C. K. Ogden ( London 
Kegan Paul; New York: A. A. Knopf. 1927. Pp. ix, 623 
12s. 6d.) 

Valleus Maleficarum. Translated with an introduction, bibliography, 
and notes by MontacuE SumMMeErs. (London: John Rodker 


> 


1928. Pp. xlv, 278. 


$5 5.) 


Demoniality. By Lupovico Maria SINIsTRARI, Friar Minor 
Translated by MoNTAGUE SUMMERs. (London: Fortune Press 
1928. Pp. xlui, 127. 21 s.) 

Mr. SuMMERs is still in the Middle Ages. An Anglo-Catholic cleric 
his express purpose in writing is to bring back the days of the Malleu 
Maleficarum. Though the first of his volumes calls itself a hist 
only the exposition of a dogma: the dogma of human relations with a 


personal Devil, as set forth in the later fifteenth century the book 


| 
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which did most to bring in the great witch-persecution. Assuring us of 
his own complete faith in witchcraft thus defined, and dismissing as 
‘narrowly prejudiced and inefficient” the writers who have found it a 
delusion, he tells us that “ only the trained theologian can adequately treat 
the subject’ and devotes his own chapters to the Witch: Heretic and 
Antichrist, the Worship of the Witch, Demons and Familiars, the Sabbat, 
all these to him unchanging fact. If then he gives us a chapter on the 
Witch in Holy Writ, it is to find in Scripture for his dogma not source 
but illustrations ; and his long chapter on Diabolic Possession and Modern 
Spiritism is again but dogma taught by examples—the Spiritists the 
Devil’s dupes or his allies and modern Spiritism “merely Witchcraft 
revived”. Only his closing chapter, the Witch in Dramatic Literature, 
breathes a slightly less theologic air, suggesting the route by which its 
author, known as a student of the old English drama, arrived at his 
interest in witchcraft Sut the copious bibliography that ends the volume 
gives promise of a wider view, and his second volume, The Geography of 
Witchcraft, much more than the first deserves the name of history. Only 
in the sense of taking up one country at a time is it geography; the ter- 
ritorial limits or the spread of witchcraft it discusses nowhere. Glanc- 
ing at the beliefs and practices bequeathed to Christendom by Greece and 
Rome, it deals, at very unequal length, with England, Scotland, New Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, Spain. Its author’s reading clearly 
broadens as he goes on. The omissions and blunders by which his 
bibliography shows compilation at second hand—witness that rich list of 
English chap-books lifted almost bodily from Dr. Notestein—find here 
and there correction. Yet nowhere is his reading adequate or thorough. 
Not even the works singled out for praise in his introduction can really 
have been studied; and much of highest importance he does not know at 
all. Take his chapter on Germany, the classic land of witch-hunting 
Who could dream of a sketch of witchcraft in Germany—or in Europe 
—without the aid of Joseph Hansen, whose monograph on “ witch-de- 
lusion, Inquisition, and witch-trial in the Middle Ages” has now for a 
quarter-century supplanted, for the period it covers, the older classic of 
Soldan-Heppe? Mr. Summers does not know the book. Once (p. 520) 
he almost seems to quote it; but what he means is the source-book ( Quellcen 
und Unicrsuchungen) added by Hansen in the following year (1901). 
That, too, is a masterpiece, a basis:for all later study. Mr. Summers 
names it with praise, both in his introduction and his bibliography; but 
that he can have used it is incredible—it would have saved him error aiter 
error, and on almost every page it refers to the companion work. Soldan- 
Heppe he knows, but not in the revision of Bauer (1912). Of the most 
careful study from the Catholic side, the chapters of Janssen-Pastor, he 
is equally ignorant; and the able answer of Paulus to Protestant over- 
statements he names but does not use. Real study he has given only to 
the demonologists, and his narrative fs a tissue of their old-wives’ tales. 
His pious credulity knows, indeed, no bounds. The pact of the witch 
with the Devil in person, their obscene relations, the witch-sabbath and 
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the flight to it, broomstick and all, ghosts and imps, incul 

he believes in them all. Not even at were-wolves does he stick. | 
pared with him the Mathers were liberal and progressive s By 
so, too, were the Catholic leaders of their day That skeptic 

witches goes back but a century or two, as Mr. Summers would have 
readers think, is far from true. Even the authors of the Malleus were 


hard put to it to convince their public; and well before the e: 
sixteenth century the influence of the Malleus itself was on the wat 
| 


30th the Spanish and the Roman Inquisition had grown hesitant, 


testimony as to those seen at the witch-sabbath was no longer fatal. Soon 
the protests of Tanner, of Laymann, and of Spee were growing potent 
with the Holy Office: and presently, in a volume long used by it i 


manual, Cardinal Albizzi was scoring the cruel transalpine procedure w 


the horror of a modern. Nor were they “crass rationalists ”’, “ muddy 
materialists pseudo-scientific modernists those early doubters. 17 
were pastors, physicians, judges, in closest touch with culprit and wv 


court and risking life itself to end a wrong their insight could no longer 


bear. So cogent to a slowly listening world proved what they that 
now for many years at old-world seats of learning it has been counted 
needless to waste further study on this nightmare of the past. Even a 
reviewer may be allowed an illustration In 1652 the clerk 

mission sent into Scotland to attend to justice writes thus to the S 

of the English House of Commons Some were brought |! 

for Witches, two whereof been | ught before the K | 
having confessed it, were turned over to the civill Magistrate Phe ( 
demanding how thev came to bee proved Wit 


were forced to it by the exceeding torture they were 
by tying their thumbs behind them, and then hanging them u 

two Highlanders whipped them, after which they set lighted candle 
the soles of their feet, and between their toes, then they burnt the: 
putting lighted candles into their mouthes, and then burning them in 
head. There were six of them accused in all, 4 whereof died of the 


ture.” And this was only the rude pre-torture of the paris 


For any who proved stubborn there remained the regular torture « 
Scottish courts—the pilliewinkies, the rack, the boots. Sir G 


Mackenzie, a Scottish judge and long the kingdom's public prosecut 
describing in his great treatise on Scottish criminal law (1678) the 
tortures and the mental ones that reinforced them, avers 
knowledge “ most of all that ever were taken were tormented after 
manner, and this usage was the ground of all their confession | ! 
too pious or too cautious to doubt the existence of witches, he 
few and blames severely “ those cruel and too f 
persons by thousands as guilty of this Crim 

Of all this Mr. Summers is not wholly ignoran That malice, gt 
and torture played large part in the convictions he admits, and viol 
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ites. Calvinist Scotland, the New HE. Ss But this in no 
e hinders him from using as valid evidence any contess 77! 
his need; and regardless of torture, of i. && 
( ge Mackenzie he mentions only among the 
vitchcraft and could hardly have been 
ed als e these learned men as “one of thle E7777] maa 
Church of England”, becomes when later we 
against witches is only political pretenss 
has eaten him up. For him not only do 
wrship, but “* Satanists vet celebrate the black mass in many a 
great and small”. 
attempted lo him the WM: is still “a work of na 
erudition” and the [ii Delancre, 
ess notorious, are “ erudite’ and “ authoritative” in direct proxy 
their credulity and cruelty. He will renew and broaden their 777/777! 
translation into English 
But the most startling thing is not ir. 
that such a book could find a place in a great educational 77777! 
historical science—a series initiated by the rational Revue de SIZ 
Historique, edited by a Cambridge scholar, and boasting as its {ii 
ing American editor” the champion of “ the new history ” 
Che first of Mr. Summers's translations follow closely on 
ind this review has tarried to include them. | 
rst in print, is fittingly the Malleus itself 
vhich in (sermat 
transferring that | 
it has the fame of causing nore 
the source of 
ago appeared il ist a German version; but Po the =z 
ot what it calls “an incredible monstrosity, 
of its authors. An a) 
Sprenger, but his colleague Institoris, was the leading compiler. Ml 
The German Dominicans, busy 
irned archivist ot (¢ ologne hav. 


t it ( % 
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Not in 4 translation ry 
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gap; rather, it accurately charts a small island in a corner of the historical 


gay 
globe that is little known. The historian regards as within the power of 
his analysis all kinds of information conveyed by the written word, yet he 
treats with suspicion and rarely uses the pictorial record of an event, or 
the delineation of character in a portrait. To most historians a picture is 
either too simple an illustration to be used—the servant of the high school 
text-book—or too difficult, an alien record, to be dismissed with the 
phrase, “ I know little of art”. Dr. Beller proves that there is no cause 
for the historian to be afraid of a picture; that if the ordinary precepts of 
historical caution are observed it will vield trustworthy information. If 
Grimmelshausen’s “ Simplicissimus”, or the controversial ballads of 
Royalist and Parliamentarian have any value for the historian, so have 
these caricatures. 

They do not, as do the etchings of Callot and Goya, portray, and by 
the horror of their lines condemn, the disasters of war. Their message 
was more simple, more direct. They were vehicles of propaganda put 
out by one party, probably Frederick’s enemies in Bavaria, with a view 
to showing the actions of the other as ridiculous and unlikely to succeed. 
This kind of caricature found excellent material in the misfortunes of the 
‘Winter King”. Sometimes he was depicted as the Bohemian lion wag- 
ing an unequal struggle with the imperial eagle and the spider (Spinola), 
or as a feeble old lion plagued with Spanish gnats and rendered sick by 
the devil pride which had got into him. In these caricatures the artists 
used allegory in the conventional manner. Elsewhere the king was shown 
in his own person rising and falling on the wheel of fortune, wandering 
back disconsolate from Bohemia, or doing villein service for the states. 
All the caricatures are simple, clear, and, with one or two minor excep- 
tions, in good taste, according to the most precise modern standards. 
Sheets nos. V. and XXI. are fair examples of contemporary etching and 
engraving 

The doggerel verse has the same qualities as the drawings. In com- 
ment it is simple and direct, in humor heavy handed. Its jog-trot lines 
are of the kind that could easily be committed to memory. Dr. Beller’s 
literal translation of the verse does not look well strung out line by line 


icross the page. One does not care to meet such lines as: 


There important politicians stand, 

Also royalty and clerics. 
For form’s sake it would have been better to print the translation as 
prose, or if the exercise did not prove too onerous, to give a doggerel 
rendering of it. 

Dr. Beller does not say why he reproduced these 24 caricatures alone, 
whether they were all, or the best, or the most typical of those he found; 
nor does he say why he confined his search for these Dutch and German 
prints to two great English collections. It would have been well to do 
this. It would also have been well to add to the note which mentions 
Wolkan’s “ Deutsche Lieder auf den Winterkonig ” a list of books which 
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contain caricatures of the “ Winter King”; |]. Scheible, for e 
his Die Fliegenden Blitter des XVI. und XVII. Jahrhunderts reproduce 


many which are not to | 


be found in Dr. 


> 


Michiel Adriaanszoon de Ruyte Door P. J. Blox Hague: N 
hoff. 1928. Pp. 454. 28 


As long ago as 1906 plans were laid for a new and authoritative bi 


ography of the best known and best loved of Dutch admirals, as part of 
the tercentenary commemoration of his birth \fter delays 1 mut 
tions common to such enterprises, the house of Nijhoff issues t 1 
some volume whose binding, paper, typography, and illustration alike re 
joice the eye and show what makers of books can do when they like 
Professor Blok fell the task of authorship, and he t 
preface states, a source of great intellectual enjoyment and enthu 
Che enjoyment and enthusiasm have entered happily into the compo 
and the result is unworthy neither of the hero’s fame nor. of the author's 
scholarship. To mollify the general reader notes, reference 
liographical comment are relegated to the final pages; to moll the st 
dent Professor Blok has taken full advantage of the m of mater 
bearing on De Ruyter’s career that has come to light in the two and a 
centuries since Brandt published his famous life of the admiral in 1687 
While it is not likely that the new biography will replace the old 
doubtedly the more charming of the two—Professor Blok has writte 
ore critically as a perspective of two centuries and modern wariness 
hero-worship require. Students of naval warfare may be disappointed 
that the author has not entered more fully into the technical side of tl 
story, for the sea battles are quite simply and—from a civil 
view—intelligibly described. To be sure, naval tactics were still ele 
mentary, and it was only during the first war with England tl 
the enemy was obsolescent, and victory depet led on mart 
gunnery. 

The narrative confines itself fairly closely to De Ruyter’s caree: 
story as full of strange and stirring incident as Ulvysses’s or Othello’s 
vith a wider geographical range and in the full rhythm of the seventeent] 
century. This son of an ale-porter of Flushing acquired his se 
on whaling vovages to Jan Mayen, trading vovages to Ireland, Barbary 


and the West Indies, privateering for prizes, and privateer-hunting 
learned to know men and ships: the first much as they always are; the 
latter, small, cranky, and almost completely at the wind’s will here wa 
not a great deal of difference even at this period between met ntme 


and men-of-war, and De Ruyter passed easily from being, as he 


‘schipper naest Godt ”, to being admiral, still more surely “ naest Godt 
His faults and his virtues were congenial to his time 4 Calvinist of 
Calvinists, he never willingly sailed. even in whaling da thout 


minister in the ship’s company. This piety was hy no means incom 


collection 
put It 
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auling for the seamen and out 
ursts of temper for his captains to whom he not infrequently talked 
‘ronde Hollandse tael”’. Yet he watched paternally over both captains 


his accustomed crew and his tried 


officers. Of undoubted personal courage, he was most cautious in his 
‘onduct of the fleet, finding courage, as he once observed “too perilous ” 
Part of his anger at young Tromp was evoked by the recklessness of that 
commander, to whom a battle was “a dance”. Because of his caution 


De Ruyter never won a smashing victory nor sustained a smashing de 
feat His most famous exploit, the destruction of the English fleet at 
hatham Vas forcec 


1 upon him by the two De Witt In the work of 


the fleet to go out, he labored as hard and unremittingly as any 


servant of the admiralty Victualling, arming, manning ll 

lace under his eve He disliked theory. De Witt, mathematician 

is, drew up elaborate plans of naval campaigns De Ruvter 

red one of these and replied “Wel goet, soo het conde geprac 
tiseerd worden gelyck men het schriftelvck op *t pampier can stellen 

(p. 245) His tastes and manner of living were simple and frugal. Even 
in the days of his greatness he tidied his own cabit He dishked hand 

kissing and “ Spaensche complementos ” and elaborate dress jut he was 
careful to claim his full admiral’s share of bootv, and gave much though 
to the investment of his accumulating fortune. Politics he left to land 


lubbers. With horror and pitv he learned of the terrible death of the 
brothers De Witt, but he made no protest. When, however, he was in 
vited by i member of the States General to withdraw praise he had he 


stowed on Cornelis De Witt. he replied firmly: “ If we have come to such 


} our country that a man may not speak the truth, we are wretched 


p. 333). His devotion to his country was complete. When 
the € COVE ment sent him to his deat] ith a whollv inad q te fleet, 
he poi ted out the folly of it. but added . If | were ordered to carry t] e 
country’s flag with but a single ship, I would put to sea with it. and since 
the Lords States entrust their flag to me, I will venture my life’ (p. 370) 
He lost his life and the States their devoted servant. Thev gave him a 


: 1 1 
splendid funeral, and were unaware that it was a farewell not only to 


Michiel Adriaanszoon De Ruvter, but to the heroic period of Dutch sea 


ames the Second. By HiLatre ( Philadelphia: J. Lip- 
pincott. 1928 Pp. 208. $4.00.) 


- defines his purpose as an attempt to portray a character ot 


1 


a caricature”. He siinplifies his 


torians give 


of several of the most discreditable passages in 


y the absence of all references—though it 1s clear 
re mainly those available to Macaulay Among the 


incidents of Tames’s life on which it would be interesting to have the 
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The Correspondence of King George the Third from 1760 to Decem 
ber 1783: Printed from the Original Papers in the Royal Ar- 
chives. Edited by the Hon. Sir JoHN Fortescue, LL.D., D.Litt. 
Volume III., July, 1773-December, 1777; volume IV., 1778 to 
December, 1779; volume V., 1780 to April, 1782; volume VI., 
May, 1782, to December, 1783. (London: Macmillan Company. 
1928. Pp. xx, 556; xxviii, 567 ; Xvii, 524; xili, 495. 25s. each.) 
Votumes III., IV., and V. carry the reader from the raid on the tea 

ships to the formation of the Rockingham Ministry, a most critical period 
in English history. It seems not to have occurred to King George III. 
that the Intolerable Acts would be received with anything but meekness 
by the Americans, and he appears to have been obsessed with the idea that 
the Whigs were causing the American troubles by encouraging the 
colonists to resistance. This misapprehension on the part of the king 
stands out through his letters, and may be accounted of the main con 
tributory factors in his failure to employ even those Whigs who might 
have helped him during the American Revolution. 

Gage, upon the ground, saw instantly that the Intolerable Acts must 
be suspended as a condition precedent to getting anything done; the king 
characterized the suggestion as absurd, and from that moment until the 
surrender of Cornwallis he held to his notion with tenacity, that the only 
alternatives were the complete submission of the colonies or their com- 
plete triumph. The investigator who wishes to write a modern biography 


of the sort that overturns previous notions, will not be able to overthrow 


the king’s established reputation for perseverance by reference to the 
George III. Papers. There is evidence that North’s conciliatory bills of 


775 were thought too conciliatory, even by some members of Parlia- 


I 
ment, but not, needless to say, by the Whigs. 


With the war well under way, General Howe’s report from “ Camp 


on the Heights of Charles Town”, June 22, 1775, is a new document of 
very great importance. It is followed bv a letter of cutting, but exceed- 
ingly pertinent criticism from Burgoyne beginning: “ Let us draw the 
veil for the present on all that has passed previous to the 17th of June.” 
The employment of the German mercenaries was regarded as a matter 
too obvious for comment, and Empress Catherine’s refusal to rent Rus- 
sian troops for service in America was considered not “ genteel ”’. 

Late in 1775 Lord George Germain comes on the stage in the Cabinet 
shake-up incident to the retirement of Lord Rochford. The long succes- 
1f documents on the subject might incline one to think that the 


sion 
emoluments attached to the various offices had far more to do with plac- 


ing the men than any qualifications, and Germain gets the American office 
because he “cannot treat with the continent”. The Ghost of Minden 


i 
gives him the direction of the American war by default. To the Ameri 


can historian there are disappointingly few of the letters between Germain 


and the king, a defect which is largely repaired by the recent arrival at 
Michigan of the Papers of Lord George himself. The investigator in 


‘ 
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Fortescue: Corre. 
the military history of the American Revolution will likewise be battle 
by the paucity of letters or copies of letters from Howe, Clinton, |] 
goyne, and Cornwallis. This, however, is also made up in the recent 
acquisition for Michigan of the Sir Henry Clinton Papers. Even a ha 
examination of the Clinton Papers suggests that Sir Henry collected a 
vast number of these essential documents after the war, preparator 
writing his complete and unpublished, but extant, “ History of the Ame 
can Revolution ”. 


The period of the Burgoyne surrender is marked by an omin¢ 


absence of letters, both before and after. It would be difficult to prove 
from the George III. Papers that Howe ever knew he was even suppose 
to cooperate with Burgoyne. The immediate consequence of the sur 


render at Saratoga was the increase in French interest in Americar 
affairs, pointing toward an open break with England. The threaten¢ 
break between the ancient enemies from this point on occupies the king 
attention and American affairs become subordinate. 

More serious than the surrender of Saratoga was the immediate e\ 
dence of active Irench participation in the war. The Cabinet was 
shaken. North fairly begged the king to call Chatham, but the king’s 
pride, already made clear in Donne’s Correspondence of George | 


Lord North, is now further attested by the Windsor Castle doc 


The king would not even see Chatham personally. From this point the 


next two volumes might bear the subtitle ‘“ Lord North's efforts to get 


out”. The mere chronicle of his lordship’s attempts to resign would 
make a good subject for a seminar. Failing to reconstruct the Cabinet 
sO as to secure a ministry of all talents, North and the king set to work 
to offset the French attack. Sea power was evidently the way to combat 
France, and there was the great fleet under Admiral Keppel. While 


there is little material available on the subject of this armada and t 
decisive action off Ushant, there are reams of documents on the fight that 
came afterward between Keppel and his second in command, Sir H 
Palliser. Following this, the king’s attention in the vear 1779 seen 

wholly engrossed with the expected French attack on England. In this 
same vear came the investigation of Sir William Howe for the disaster: 


of 1777, and it is apparent from the papers that Lord George Gern 


777 
shed to quash any idea of an investigation of Howe, and that, when the 

investigation was under way, Germain refused to probe for the f 

both circumstances of considerable significance. It is i1 ipplement 

evidence of this sort that Sir John Fortescue’s work 1 luable \+ 

his time the king had very definitely in mind the idea of getting 1 

lord George altogether a pre ject which he gave up, to his n t 
The entrance of Spain into the war still further distracted the 

from the American aspect of the conflict and he seems to have 

1ated that side of the struggle with the thoughts that Clinton, thoug} 

was constantly appealing for help, was in fact doing very well, ar ld 

soon do better Clinton’s capture at Charl Town gave the king fal 


| 
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comtort—neither he nor North ever could seem to estimate Washington’s 


ability at its true worth. A victory was a victory, but they seldom stopped 
to enquire what kind of a victory it was Their attention was immedi 
ely diverted by the Gordon Riots, and again the American side sink 
into insignificance. The news of Cornwallis’s surrender at Yorktown 


loes not seem immediately to have convinced the king of the futility of 


his efforts. Hle asked for Germain’s ideas on further carrving on the 

ir, te hich Germain’s evident reply may be found in the Germain 
Papers Conway's resolution, however, took the whole business out of 
the hands of George IIL., to which George could only sav that he was 
“much hurt Shelburne now enters the stage as the principal character 


to be recko1 ed with. 

While American historical investigators in the period of the Revolu 
tion must be grateful for this publication of the George IIT. Papers, the 
reviewer must, with due delicacy, remind all such investigators that these 


documents are necessarily incomplete, as far as American history is con 


cerned, and that they must not be used without a realization of the ex 
istence of the papers of the British Commander-in-Chief in America, the 
British Colonial Secretary, and the man who was called upon at Rock 
ingham’s death to salvage the wreck of the empire These collections, the 
Sir Henry Clinton Papers, the Lord George Germain Paper and the 
Papers of the Earl of Shelburne have now come to .\mert and are 
eing prepared for use at the William L. Clements Library at the Uni 
versity of Michigan. So often in reading the George IIT. Papers the re 


viewer has come across the beginning of a storv which he knows is com 
pleted in one of the collections at the William L. Clements Library, that 
he can not in justice to the readers of the review omit reference to these 
collections 

The sixth volume of the papers includes the periods of the ministries 


of Rockingham, Shelburne, and the Fox-North Coalition. This amounts 


to saying they include the Peace of 1782-1783. In the king's papers 1 
but a skeleton f what took place albeit a very useful skeleton because 
the bulk of the English papers have never been printed. The American 


ide has fared better because of the published works of Franklin, Jay, and 


John Adams, and because of the collections of Wharton, Sparks, and 
Doniol—all of which, however, leave many documents unaccounted for 
fut on the English side, most of the source material still remains in 
manuscript, original or transcript Che transcripts made by Sparks (now 


it Harvard). bv George Bancroft (now at the New York Public Li 


d under the direction of B. F. Stevens (now at the Library of 


Congress), have done much to make this English material available. The 
coming of the Shelburne Papers from Lansd e House to the Univer 
itv of Michigan affords more material. If one will think of the Shel 
ne Papers. the Bancroft transcripts, and the Stevens transcripts 
e larg ll of Ove t e of cide one 
ll vet le f the v4 la le mate i 1 +h Peace of 1783 
BS 1] sider the ortion of tire ¢ 1 three circles 
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William Huskisson and Liberal Reform: an Essay on the Changes in 
Economic Poltcy in the ’Twenties of the Nineteenth Century 
By ALEXANDER Brapy, Assistant Professor of Economics in the 
University of Toronto. (London: Oxford University Press 


1928. Pp.177. 12s. 6d.) 
HuUSKISSON is a tempting theme for an historical essay, especially to a 


writer who can interpret England’s commercial policies of the early nine 
teenth century as a battleground of the older and the newer economic 
opinions. Sufficient justice for the time being was done to Huskisson’s 
part in parliamentary discussions of this conflict of views when Murray, 
in 1831, issued the three-volume collection of Huskisson’s speeches, to 
which he added an extensive biographical memoir. Since 1831 the only 
sketch of Huskisson worth recording is the admirable short account hy 
J. A. Hamilton in the Dictionary of National Biography. UHamilton indi- 
cated the directions in which his own brief notice might be expanded by 
references to periodicals and parliamentary debates, and to the diaries, 
memoirs, and biographies of contemporary statesmen. He accepted with 
out reserve the general estimate of Huskisson handed down by that states 
man’s official friends. The publication of Professor Brady’s work natu- 
rally gave rise to the expectation that perhaps a study of Huskisson’s 
epoch had been made that advanced the subject beyond the limits previ 
ously set. A comparison of Professor Brady’s chapters with Hamilton's 
review and with the volumes of 1831 shows the contrary to be the case 
Substantially Professor Brady contributes almost nothing new; the ac 
counts of the Navigation Acts, of the silk trade, of the conditions 
sritish agriculture, inserted in his exposition, have long been the common 


or 


knowledge and the common property of readers; even the categorizing 
with terms of economic theories and practice seems in places almost too 
simple and elementary for publication. The strongest recommendation 
tor his book comes from its being the only short work on Huskisson now 
available for a reference shelf 

In describing (chapter VI.) the Liberal-Tory treatment of commercial 
interests in the British North American provinces, Professor Brady be- 
trays a disposition to want to stop short at contriving to fit Huskisson’s 
intentions into a scheme of imperial preference, designed, as he says, to 
forge “links of empire”. That, it may be pointed out, was not Huskis 
son’s full view; his speeches atticipate clearly an eventual separation of 
British North America from the mother country; his great anxiety was 
lest, when the separation came, it might not be arranged amicably. The 
omission of any mention of Huskisson’s employment for twelve years as 
colonial agent of Ceylon, at a really considerable salary, and his special 
interest in the British Empire in Asia, is a decided drawback to any well 
rounded comprehension of Huskisson’s imperial vision. Search amongst 
Liverpool local records of the shipowners association and the chamber of 
amongst the proceedings of the Manchester chamber of com- 


if 


commerce, 
merce, and in the newspaper press of big shipping centres, might help to 
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elucidate the point as to what extent Huskisson 1 an orig statest - 
ship, and to what extent he lent himself to acquired o ‘ 
urged as a cautious parliamentary attorney. Certain of ( : 
Canada, for example, exhibit traces of hasty and not altoge accur te 
coaching; where a candid admission in the argument would conf the 
contentions of the philosophical radicals, Huskisson’s evasiveness dis 
tinctly disingenuous. About these and similar questions we need the re 
sults of wider study; we should welcome, if for nothing else tl the sak 
of argument, a scholarly challenge to long established pronouncement 
\n essay on Huskisson and his times that carries us ircely beyond the 
friendly critics of 1831 is of limited usefulness onl 

RYER 
he Eighth Earl of Elgin: a Chapter in Nineteenth-Century Imperial 

History. By |. L. Morison, D.Litt., Professor of Modern His 

tory in Armstrong College, University of Durham. (London: 

Hodder and Stoughton. 1928. Pp. 318. 15s.) 

[ue career of James, eighth Earl of Elgin cut short at the ag 
of fifty-two. Still, during the twenty-one ye f his public life he had 
held a number of offices that required an unusual degree of administrative 
and diplomatic talent. A list of the positions will speak for itself—g 
ernor of Jamaica, 1842-1846, governor-general of Canada, 1847-1854 
missions to China and one to Japan within the years 1857 and 186 
viceroy of India at the time of his death in 1863. In every ins ~ 
Lord Elgin’s tenure of office coincided with a period of s 1 and stre 
but posts which have proved graveyards of reputations offered him oppor 
tunities to gain an illustrious name among Britai1 mperial statesmen 

That the life of such a man should attract t e biogr 
pher, and the essayist is but natural. Professor Morisor s had many 
predecessors, although only two of these, Mr. Theodore \\ 1 
Professor George M. Wrong, have dealt with the whole field of I 
Elgin’s activities. But the former published Letters and Journals of L 
Elgin in 1872; and the latter’s The Earl of Elgin came off Pp 
1905. Since then the ban has been lifted from Elgin’s official corre 
spondence, and Professor Morison has apparently enjoved fre se of 
private papers than has any of the other bic hers except Walrond 

Considering the opportunities afforded Professor Morison, it is a pity 
that his book deals solely with Elgin’s political life. That doubt 
offers most material for the historian, but it leaves the biography rather 
patchy. Unity is difficult to achieve wh an account is limited to serv 
ices of various kinds in different parts of the globe; and it can not be sat 
that the obstacles in that respect have been successfully overcome 

However, within his self-imposed limits Professor Morison has writter 
an interesting and valuable book. From Elgin’s letter formation h 
heen gleaned that sheds new light on many of the problems h he 
faced. In this respect the story of his governor-generalship in | ida 
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offers most material. It is clear that Lord Elgin, while abstaining from 
meddling in the politics of the colony in the manner of Sir Charles Met 
calfe, exercised a direct influence on political events more closely re 


sembling that of Lord Sydenham than that of the later governors-gene1 
of the Dominion of Canada. Professor Morison also deepens our know] 


edge of the methods used in negotiating and securing the ratification of 


the famous Elgin Reciprocity Treaty of 1854. Members of the United 
States Senate fare rather badly; but Lord Elgin does not go scotfree: it 
supplies food for reflection that he, though deeply religious, apparently 


counted nearly every means legitimate provided it insured the success of 
le treaty and did not incriminate himself. 

Similar reflections in regard to the connections between nineteenth- 
century religious feelings and political morality appear when one reads 
Professor Morison’s account of Elgin’s missions to China and his treat 
ment of the Chinese. We are assured (p. 41) that: “ From first to last 
he never failed in his adherence to the simple creed . . . to do justly. to 


love mercy, and to walk humbly with God.” Yet. tens of thousands of 


innocent people suffered in the bombardment of Canton and by the 
wanton pillaging of that city. Lord Elgin could certainly have pre 
vented the latter. Professor Morison’s discussion of Elgin’s work in 
China is not so clear and comprehensive as that found in Professor 
Wrong’s Life of Elgin, nor so critical as that in The Cambridge Histo) 

f British | m Polt In this part of the book Professor Morison 
shields his hero, but still he supplies us with a good deal of new infor 


mation. 


While one may differ now and then with Professor Morison’s judg- 
ment of men and events and with some of his interpretations. he has 


vritten a stimulating book that will be read with benefit and pleasure bv 
ill who are interested in the history of British expansion and the growth 


PauL KNAPLUND 


The Oriqins of the World War sy SIDNEY BrapsHAw Fay, Pro- 
fessor of Modern European History in Smith College. Two 
volumes. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1928. Pp. xxii, 
551; XIV, 577 SO.00. ) 

Ir a student of history were banished to the traditional desert island 
and permitted but one book on each field of history, he would choose for 
his unique reference work on the origins of the World War the two 
volumes of Professor Sidney B. Fay. No other work has vet appeared 
in English, French, or German which is at once so comprehensive, au- 
thoritative, impartial and well proportioned Specialists in the field will 


long use it as a cornerstone of their own constructions: other historians 
will place it within easy reach on their reference shelf as an indispensable 


first aid in clearing up diplomatic problems of the period from 1870 to 


IQI4; but the general reader will do well to read first some standard text- 


na fer + hie 
| i Lad i 
diplomacy The book was not written { ‘ 
‘ every diplomatic mcident to wh casua 
Protessor Fay was undoubtedly right in thin] 
opening of the Russian, Austrian, and Ge ( 
t the British archives to meet public crit m, the t 
war of 1914 could be studied 1 t if tha ! 
he wssible 1o i generatior t i t } 
ght have added that sucl tlerence t t, al 
perhaps alway Wi eXIsl t t it 
powers are luc ess to CK ¢ eV ¢ n i 
difterent judges will view the same 
!o this day historians are not in accord as t Pru ‘ 
years’ War, France in 1792, Prussia and 
nned against « sinning Why exper ul 1 14 
Phe hool of thought whicl is been \ 
view diverse that the term is v worth | ving [ft | 
Fay be called revisi some new 1 t 
ho believe that the war aros« ( rat Ru n « HH 
ook stan ilmost equidistant betwee e wart opaga 
writers as James M. Beck and the viewpoint indicated in Prof. Ha 
timer Barnes's Genesis of the Wo) Was ihe reviews 
t a trace of partizanship. In iny places P I 
repudiates unwelcome allies of the “ extreme left €.g., 1. vi, 14, 243, $24 
527; Il. 549). He is still of the opmion that Count B 
almost single-handed determined Austria’s foreign policy at 1 
‘more than anyone else was responsi e tor the World War | - 
fits summary of the attitude of individual statesmen (1. 2=2 t ‘ 


that has yet been made and is worth quoting in full 


\s one reads the complicated diplomatic negotia 
ediately preceding the War one gets the impression. 
that Sut Grey was tl 


man who mos incerely at 


placed the ( oncert ot Europe above the Intere Ss Ol any ng }? 
group. Next to him in support ot the Concert of Euri pe 

Bethmann-Hollweg and the German Secreta State 
Wachter ; but Kiderlen died in Decemb« r, 1912, and after that 


Chancellor was less able to make his influence prevail over that 
and the Kaiset In France, M. Poincare is more 
solidarity of the rriple Entente than in the Concert of | 


order to preserve the confidet 
| 


one otf his primary aims, he also frequently to t 


initiating or upholding collective action by e Powe 


Izvolski cared less for the Concert of Europe. and Count Be 
ol all. 
Germany's responsibility was both 


, re nt European histor that 
tive order (Il. 222) 
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The Kaiser and his advisers on July 5 and 6 [1914] were not criminals 
plotting the World War; they were simpletons putting “a noose about 
their necks " and handing the other end of the rope to a stupid and clums 
adventurer [Berchtold, presumably] who now felt free to go as far as | 
liked. In so doing they were incurring a grave responsibility for what 


happened later. 


An Austrian critic might, indeed, point out that Germany had more seltish 
motives than mere loyalty to an ally in supporting the Austro-Hungarian 
Near Eastern policy; that beyond the Serbian villages lay the golden 
vision of Bagdad. A Russian might urge that since German support 
alone made the Austrian policy feasible the partnership of the two was a 
partnership of equal responsibility. Still the fact remains that the war- 
like initiative was Austria’s and that Germany's part in their joint policy 
was always secondary and sometimes reluctant 

The first volume is a review of diplomatic history from the Franc 


Prussian war to 1914. The road is a familiar one, but Professor Fav has 
used the volumes of Die Grosse Polittk freely in gaining new light on old 
problems. His judgments on particular problems are interesting, though 
only a few can be mentioned: Alsace-Lorraine was really French at heart 
and its annexation, if not a crime, at any rate a blunder (1. 51); Bismarck 
was not responsible for the war scare of 1875 (I. 58), nor for t! 


Schnaebele incident (I. 103), nor yet for deliberately sowing ill-w 


i 
between France and Italy (I. 80-81); Baron Holstein’s influence was the 
main factor in preventing a renewal of the Reinsurance Treaty (I. 92), 
but this fact was not the sole or even the main cause of the Franco- 
Russian alliance (I. 95); “the first years of the Franco-Russian Alliance 
tended to strengthen rather than endanger the peace of Europe”’ (I. 124); 
Sir Edward Grey’s “ great responsibility and mistake” was to permit 
Anglo-French military and naval understandings while still holding t 
the illusion that they left England diplomatically uncommitted to France 
(I. 193, 323); the deliberate encirclement of Germany by an iron ring of 
enemies was a myth, “the product of German imagination, fear, and 
suspicion ” (I. 243); both Germany and Russia worked hard to avoid wat 
over Morocco (I. 290-293); Izvolski was mainly responsible for reopen- 
ing the delicate question of the Straits (I. 414-426) ; Sazonov usually took 
a very cautious and moderate position at times of crisis (I. 524-531 
Germany, even more than Italy, was responsible for restraining Austria 
from an attack on Serbia in 1913 (I. 448-455). 

The second volume deals wholly with the crisis of 1914. It contains 
a very detailed account of the Sarajevo assassination and devotes rather 
more space to the less familiar field of Balkan politics than to the hig! 
politics of the Great Powers. Much use is made of the Austrian accounts 
of the trial of the conspirators, and there is a prolonged controversy, 
marked with perhaps a touch of acerbity, with the eminent British his- 
torian R. W. Seton-Watson as to the responsibility of the Serbian govern- 


ment. Professor Fay concedes as “ perfectly certain that Mr. Pashitch 


= 
= 
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and his cabinet had nothing to d vith the « riginating ot S 
tion” (II 145) but he holds, on circumstantial evidence, tl 
have eventually become aware of the plot. He believes that 


edge induced the Serbian ministers, who did not at the moment 


to send a general warning to Austria that Franz Ferdinand should 


of assassination or stay awav from Sarajevo, but u t 
fear of being compromised by the investigations that would 


did not dare make their warning explicit enough to prevent what happer 
This is admittedly speculative, but seems on the whole the most proha 
explanation of Serbia’s dubious and ambiguous official attitude on t 
of the assassination. 

Protessor Fay's analysis of the attitude of the Great Power 
1914, is on lines familiar to those who have read his studies it 


American Historical Review and elsewhere. He offer 


that the Konopischt meeting did not deal with general plans of | 
conquest, as at one time asserted by H. Wickham Steed, but chiefl 
the laudable aim of improving neighborly relations between Au 


Hungary and Rumania (IT. 32-43), and dissipates whatever might be 
in anv reader's mind of the Potsdam Council legend (II 

proves that Austria at no time made a sincere attempt to com: 

ment with Russia on the Serbian question, and that the legend that t 
Kaiser's declaration of war cut short an Austrian move for pe 
foundation (II. 521). He believes that Sazonov intended to keep the 
peace, but that in trying to use Russian mobilization to put diplomat 
pressure on Austria he precipitated the war which he had not desired. Tle 
contends that the Russian general mobilization clearly antedated the Ge 
man, and that mobilization meant war. On this last point the reviewer 
not wholly in agreement. No doubt the military authorities wer 
vinced that once general mobilization was undertaken peace was no longt 
possible (II. 479-481, 524-525, 554), but Professor Fay himself st 
that many of the highest civilian authorities, rulers, cabinet met 
diplomats, were of a different opimion (II. 525, 554). May not 
cause of the war have been the “inferiority complex” of the civ 
thorities, especially in Russia and Germany, which led them needle 

to surrender their right to the last word in deterence to tl tech: 
reasons’ of the army chiefs? 

There is but one major limitation to Professor Fay’s stud) t nev 
really “gets outdoors’. Only the most incidental references are 1 
to such factors as nationalism, racial myths, jingo literature 
tagonisms, business interests, colonial dreams, popular ideal 
It is not at all the same war as was seen by the “man in the street 
whether Wall Street or Main Street; it is wholly the ir i n | 
group of not more than a hundred professional diplomats, playing the 
chess games with human lives as though it were still the e 


tury. No doubt Professor Fay is right when he says that “ It is 


much questions of economic rivalry as those of prestige, 
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armies and navies, the Balance of Power, and possible shiftings in the 
system of alliances which . raise the temperature in Foreign Offices 
to the danger point” (I. 46), but a greater amount of space devoted to 


such topics as industrialism in Germany, divisive nationalism in Austria 
Hungary, revolutionary socialism in Russia, and liberal pacifism in Eng- 
land would explain better the limitations within which the diplomats did 
their work 

On the other hand, special praise must be accorded to Professor Fay 
for recognizing the human factor among the diplomats themselves. Tisza, 
Bulow, Poincaré, Franz Ferdinand, and the rest are not to him, nor to 
any who have once read his work, mere symbols in a diplomatic equation. 
They become men, in the main well-meaning men, but with vanities, 
jealousies, and spurts of temper which go far to explain why they bungled 
their work. Very pregnantlv he offers the suggestion that many of the 


peace proposals of July, 1914, failed merely because the officials at the 


foreign offices had brains too dulled with anxiety and want of sleep to 
comprehend their opportunities. “If one is to understand how it was 
that experienced and trained men occasionally failed to grasp fully the 
sheaves of telegrams put into their hands at frequent intervals, how their 
proposals were sometimes confused and misunderstood, how they quickly 
came to be obsessed with pessimistic fears and suspicions, and how tn 
hey finally broke down and wept, one must remember the 


some cases t 


nerve-racking psychological effects of continued work and loss of sleep, 


combined with the consciousness of the responsibility for the safety of 
their country and the fate of millions of lives” (11. 288-289 ) rhe grea 
engine of traditional European diplomacy thundered down the track, past 
the danger signals, and on to destruction because the engineers either 
lept or fumbled the levers of power with slow and awkward fingers 


siept o1 | 


PRESTON SLossSON, 


British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1r898—1ror14. Volume 
IIl., The Testing of the Entente, to04-1906. Edited by G. P. 
Goocn, D.Litt., F.B.A., and Harotp TemMpeRLey, Litt.D., F.B.A., 
with the assistance of Litt1an M. Penson, Ph.D. (London: 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1928. Pp. xlii, 487. Ios. 
6d.) 

[HE editors of this invaluable series are to be congratulated upon the 
rapidity with which their volumes are appearing. The first, second, and 
eleventh volumes, already reviewed in this journal (XXXII. 600; 
XXXIIL. 648), dealt with England’s abandonment of splendid isolation, 
her Entente with France, and the diplomatic crisis of July, 1914. The 
present volume tells the tangled story of the Franco-Spanish Moroccan 
Agreement and the long diplomatic crisis with Germany down through 


the Algeciras Conference and the summer of 1906. 


— 
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M. Delcassé had early tixed his eve on Moros ly , 


secretly recognized Italian aspirations in Tripoli in re 


recognition of French aspirations in Mors In 1902 he ul neg 
ated with Spain for dividing Morocco into French and 5S 
of influence: but no agreement was finally signed, because 5 


to take England and Germany into confidence Yelcasse 
vinced that French control over Morocco was not t ecured wit 
English consent, so, dropping the negotiations with Spain, he secret 


ranged directly with England the Moroccan agreement of 1904 | 


vas determined not to let Germany have a word to say on the subje 
his ambassador in London had told Lord Lansdowne in 1902 that “ Ge 


many had no concern in Morocco”; if at any moment she attempte 
assume a conspicuous role, it should be intimated to her that she had 
cus standi. To be sure. shortly before the Entente was signed, Delcasse 


indicated to Prince Radolin, the German ambassador, quite informally 


after dinner, that negotiations were on foot with England toucl 

subjects including Morocco But after t] e Entente igreement 
signed and printed in the newspapers (except certain s¢ et ¢ 
cerning Morocco), Delcassé studiously avoided notifying them official 
to Germany, either because he feared Germany m1 rht natura ise thre 
opportunity to claim some compensations, or more pro}abhl Lord 
Sanderson, the British under-secretary, later believed, because there 

no doubt that M. Delcassé was steadily pursuing a series of manoeuvre 
for the purpose of isolating Germany and weakening het é I 


2I 


Delcassé’s diplomatic oversight” (III. 68), as I 


euphemisticall termed it. was in striking contrast to the t ( the 
British. who at once entered into discussiot th the Ger ec 1 
to Egypt and found them not unreasonable In spit ey afte 
dinner conversatiol vit] ’rince Rack ind te t sume 
optimism is Reichstag dis« m of the ng ret tente a Teé 
veeks later hich Lord Sanderson, shre l ( etwe the line 
regarded “as an invitation to Great Britain and lrance to di ! 
course its bearings on German interests ” (IIT. 42 ne must take cu 
yrano sal Delcassé’s latet professions nyure 1 nnocence 
England that the French government was “ entirely unable t det 
the attitude which the German Government has lately taker | 
which “certainly could not be tified upon the gr 1 t 
had been kept in the dark with regard to the Anglo-Fre eeme 
and its effects upon the position of France in M 

When many months had passed since the signing of the Ar Fre 


Moroccan \greement and Delcasse nad till mace no n ¢ 
Germany but was preparing to force French pians 
\orocco by the Taillandiet mission, Bu by sending N 


Tangier served notice that Germany ished to be 


Tangier visit and the German diplomati ressul 
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interpreted by the French as an effort to separate England from France, 
break up the Entente, and prevent it from developing into an alliance 
(III. 75). This interpretation was accepted in England (III. 168, 400, 
4 and had the natural effect of solidifving instead of rupturing the 
“ntente. On April 22 and May 17, 1905, Lord Lansdowne stated to the 
French that he was ready to join them in opposing strongly any German 
demand for a port in Morocco, and that he thought England and France 
ought to treat each other with the utmost confidence and discuss in ad- 
vance all possible contingencies (III. 73, 76). These statements did not 
at all constitute a formal offer of alliance, but they were apparently ex- 
aggerated by the French as being such, and originated in the summer of 


1905 the rumor, flatly denied by the English, of an Anglo-French offen- 


sive and defensive alliance. <A little later came the pregnant Anglo 
French military and naval “ conversations”, which Sir Edward Grey 


thought left his “hands free”, but which gradually came to constitute a 
moral, if not legal, obligation to give France armed support 

The story of the Algeciras Conference fills a third of the volume, and 
supplements Die Grosse Politik, but does not add greatly to what we al 
ready know from it, from Tardieu’s book, and from other sources. 

The most interesting and altogether new materials in this volume are 
the various documents giving British views of Germany: Sir Charles 
Hardinge’s solemn account of his long talk with the Kaiser at Cronberg 
in the summer of 1906; Lord Haldane’s diary, written for the private eye 
of King Edward, of his frank but friendly discussions with the Kaiser, 
Bulow, Moltke, and Tschirschky, when he went to Berlin to study the 
German army organization preparatory to his own reorganization of the 
British army; and the shrewd reports of the English ambassador, Sir 
Frank Lascelles, which are all the more valuable because his wit, tact, 
and good sense always enabled him to keep on intimate and friendly terms 
with the Kaiser as well as with Holstein and the Wilhelmstrasse officials 
His account of Holstein’s resignation is vivid, though he is not quite cer- 
tain as to its cause. He describes the Kaiser “as a man possessed of 
great knowledge and ability, and endowed with remarkable personal 
charm, but impulsive, rash, with an undue sensitiveness ” as to Germany’s 
importance, and his own, in the world; he “is really animated by the most 
pacific sentiments, and . . . his great ambition now is that his name should 


be handed down to posterity as that of the German Emperor who kept the 


peace’ (III. 437-438). Most interesting and valuable of all, as coming 
from a man who was to exert a strong influence on Sir Edward Grey in 
the coming vears, is Sir Evre Crowe's 10,000-word review oi German 


policy, with his emphasis on the balance of power theory. his deep sus 
picion of Germany’s desire for hegemony, and his strong denunciation of 
German intrigues and ingratitude. Lord Sanderson wrote a counter- 
memorandum, correcting or denying many of his statements. But Sir 
Fdward Grey marked Crowe’s memorandum “most valuable . . . most 
helpful as a guide to policy . .. contains information and reflections, 


t 
hich should be carefully studied ” (TIT. 420) Stoney B. Fay. 


Lutz Ord Gre and thr 
rd G) ind the World ii By H | 
E. W. Dickes. (New Y: \. A. K 192% 
S<.o0o. ) 
Mi I rZ enjovs an Kt linaril 
ol ught an igazine literatt 
see more clearly than the res S 
w. At the same time he combines with this |} Ig 
orough acquaintance with German diplomat ste l¢ 
e monumental collection of secret archive uterial rec | 
lie Grosse Politik. It was therefore a wise choice I lt 
m as editor of the German edition of the eleventh volun 
Documents” relating to the crisis of July, 1914 “urt 
id much attention to the study of psychoanalysis d rig 
rom this source to interpret the thoughts and acts ot ul 
personages. He is thus well equipped to give a st sear g 
ctory analysis of the baffling problem of Sir Edward G 
nd policy in the years preceding the wat 
The problem is baffling because Viscount Gr ul 
memoir, Twenty-five Years, makes at first reading such a 
impression of simplicity, honesty, and love reace 
testimony of most Englishmen who knew at t 
the ambassadors who came in closest contact ( 
and Lichnowsky. Yet his memoir contains many passage 
ficult to reconcile with other material now available; he t 
a world war; and his influence was the most potent g 
drove a hesitating and divided British Cabinet into part 
war 
In this volume Mr. Lu‘z picks to pieces, critical] ve 
but net altogether unsympathetically, with voluminous citation 
ities, the narrative which Viscount Grey has given Ww 
He shows Grey’s early and increasing suspicion of Germany 
dependence on the very strong pro-Entente advice Sir Art 
1d Sir Eyre Crowe; his inability to “ face reality” in think 
the military and naval “conversations” entered into wit 
ig05-1906 he still had his “ hands free’’, whereas in reality t 
ed by a moral obligation to France that he t ted to the 
he would feel obliged to resign if his colleagu $ d not 
{914 In giving France armed support. Mr. Lutz pictu 
gentle in personal life, full of good will and good fe 
ful, true, and loyal friend; a harsh and ter ¢ N 
and subjectively no hypocrite; nor th: iwk-head 
rapacious clawed fingers that many Germar g 
No true statesman. A man with a yw insularit out 
dimmed by strong predilections and ) prey ¢ I 
enormous encouragement which his Entente | gay t] 
Acces t 9 


in power in Russia and France 
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under the influence of auto-suggestion. A man who came unwillingly t 
his post; who imagined that he was steering hts ship with a sure hand, 
unaware that other hands were also on the wheel: who imagined himself 


free and saw nothing of the thousand threads of his own spinning that 
had combined into an unbreakable tow-rope and towed him in the course 
of others” (p. 193) 

Mr. Lutz concludes, rightly we believe, that Grey did not fully realize 
the selfish aims of Russian diplomacy, supported by the French. “ Great 


Britain was the dominant factor for both sides, and was in control of the 


situation ; had she immediately and clearly stated her position world peace 


been saved. But Sir Edward Grey had not the competence 


would have 
as a statesman or, in consequence of his predilections and prejudices, the 
personal inclination to use his power entirely in the service of peace 
Pp. 300) 


Sripney B. Fay 


The Drafting of the Covenant. By Davin HuNtTER MILL! lwo 
volumes. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


1928. Pp. viii, 555; 1v, 


$15.00. ) 
Mr. Davin Hunter MILLER was the legal representative of President 


Wilson in the inquiry which was set up to prepare the information for tl 


i 
Paris Peace Conference. He was therefore familiar with the legal and 
political and many of the economic questions involved in the peace nego 
tiations before he went to Paris, and had a weighty voice in deciding upor 
the recommendations to be made to the President At Paris he continued 


his work as one of the legal advisers to the American delegation and 


participated as legal expert in the preliminary conversations from whicl 
resulted the draft of the Covenant, as adviser to the President in tl 
meetings of the Commission of the Peace Conference which considered 
the draft and finally prepared the text of the Covenant for approval | 
the Conference Throughout the period of inception of the Covenant, 


Mr. Miller was in p 


pe 


sonal 


touch with the President and also with Colonel 
House. Understanding the importance of every step taken, he kept notes 
which have served to “refresh his memory” in the preparation of this 
important contribution to the genesis of the document which laid th 
foundations of a new era in international organization 

Since President Wilson was the protagonist for the League, it was 
owing largely to his insistence that the Covenant was included in the 
Peace Treaty (p. 76 ff.), and since he was the active Chairman of the 
Committee on the League of Nations of the Peace Conference, whic 
prepared the Covenant (I. 85), Mr. Miller’s position as the President's 
adviser makes his statements of the genesis of the Covenant an authentic 
pronouncement of the American understanding at the time. His work 
is valuable for two purposes—first, as an historical document of im- 
portance on the formation of the Covenant, its origins, the intentions o1 


its sponsors, the varying views of different governments, and the process 


{ the onciiement ind second Sa 
interpretath ot the Covenant Not the 
national lawver and statesman wil 1 this 

s the League grows in authority and the 
djusting its general language to particu 
Savs Che idea of some people that 

! drafted as to have onlv one co 
piace, if written in ‘plain English’ as su 
delusio1 In this sense there is no sucl 
‘plain’ any other language” (I. 535 
Biblical exegesis contirms this statement at 
portance of having all the light possible 
contemporary source on the meaning of t 
upon which will be based the action of int 
ernments 

The book with its collection of « 

parl amentary history of the Covenant, ‘ 
history of statutes upon which courts and | 
their interpretations The fact that it is 
the law is a | from this point of 
author describes in detail the conferences 11 


ish and French experts, where the terms 


for presentation to the committee He 


meetings of the committee which he atter 


Wilson, the chairman, so that his recor 


the nutes, makes it possible to tolow 
1 in the Covenant 

The second volume contains document 

hich are needed for the completion of 


Covenant 
the war, contains the 
suggestions submitted during the cours 
Furthermore, Mr. Miller has included 1 
the League of Nations, both the Eng 


material would be a great cé 


dents who have easy access to a great | 
original materials in the Nands ot ¢ Oo 
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tee of the Conference (I. 503). He gives the President full credit for 
his determination in forcing the inclusion of the Covenant of the Leagu 
in the Peace Treaty, as to which the author says: “ The wisest of Wilson's 
many wise decisions was to put and to keep the League in the Treaty of 
Peace” (TI. 549) 

Not the least interesting passages in this book are those containing 
comments on the difficulties resulting from the formal decision that “ the 
Peace Treaty should be printed in French and English languages, which 
should be the official languages of the Treaty wae y 5 505). Mr. Miller 
shows that the original text was prepared in English by the America 
and English experts and finally that “the English text was the only 
text passed on by the Drafting Committee as a Committee” (I. 511, 515) 
The French text was therefore based on the English and the author gives 
a number of instances of the ingenuity required in rendering precisely into 
French, expressions which may be doubtful or vague in English (T. 532, 
535). 

If the writing makes the exact man, translating will carry accuracy to 
the highest power, and while phrasing in another language what seemed 
clear in his own, the author may stumble upon unexpected doubts. The 
difficulty in putting into French the English expression “ self-governing ” 
is a case in point (p. 523). 

The book contains a general subject-index and in addition an index 
by articles of the Covenant, which will add very greatly to its value as 
legislative history of the Covenant, and as a source-book for its inter- 
pretation, 

JosepH P. CHAMBERLAIN. 


The Works Council: a German Experiment of Industrial Democracy) 
3v C. W. GuiL_esaup, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge 
(Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 
1928. Pp. x, 305. 16s.) 

In the twentieth century “ Laborism”’ is becoming to “ Capitalism ” 
what, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, capitalism was to 
feudalism. The constitutions of political governments were revolution- 
ized when the feudal and ecclesiastical hierarchy gave way to the modern 
capitalistic state. And the constitution of the state itself is again revolu- 
tionized when capitalism yields to the domination or participation of 
laborism 

Australia seems to have led the way There, for thirty years, com- 
pulsory arbitration has incorporated the “shop rules” of labor unions 
into the very common law of Anglo-Norman jurisprudence and the law 
merchant of capitalistic jurisprudence; and a labor party vies with a 
capitalist party. In England, the Whig succession of Liberals has practi 
cally disappeared and laborism confronts capitalism. In Russia prole- 
tariate dictatorship wipes out feudalism, ecclesiasticism and capitalism. 


In Italy capitalistic dictatorship compels all workmen to be members oi 
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intercourse between these lat ind ti Ov 


hat more detailed, of the 
in turt 


internal political developments down to 1895 


a section, comprising the final two-fifths of the book, on 
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is followed by 
developments since 1895 Chere are also chapters on the Philippines and 


[Indo-China 

In any work covering so extensive a field the critic, if he is disposed 
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has been heard in the United States, that any one with a decent respect 
for accuracy in writing for Americans almost unconsciously takes the 
opposite side. Professor Treat has used great care not to go beyond 
vhat can be supported by documents, and he frankly recognizes that at 
times Japan has been seriously at fault—as in the unfortunate Twenty- 
one Demands. He is, too, fair to the other governments with whom his 


] Occasionally, however, he takes a position which 1 


narrative dea 
open to debate, as when (p. 441) he says of Japan’s attack on Tsingtao in 
1914: “ Unlike the Germans, who smashed their way through Belgium 
in spite of heroic resistance, the Japanese advanced across Shantung wi 


the permission ot China.” Technically China permitted the 


ross her territory, but the Japanese were determined to uti 
territory, and China’s proclamation of a war zone was a vain attempt to 
preserve the appearance of self-respect and to set limits to Japanese 
ictivities. Usually, however, what Professor Treat has to say in de 
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For a book published in French and containing a great many Englis! 
words and names, the errors in English are comparatively few. Thx 
omission of “a” or “the” sometimes gives a curious effect, and the “ s 
of the plural is sometimes used incorrectly and sometimes omitted. The 
reviewer finds the phrase “gesture sings on signal” utterly incompre 
hensible. There are “ Ralegh” for Raleigh; “ Harisson” for Harrison 
“ Well and Fargo” tor Wells, Fargo: and other similar errors 

Che book is profusely illustrated with 50 photographs and with 383 
well-executed drawings—some of them in color—covering such subjects 
as the different types of habitations, fire drills, canoes, head-dress, pipes 
pictographs, etc. Most of the drawings are placed in an appendix, and 
the explanations which accompany them are the only technical anthro 


1 
pological material in tl 


1e book 


Lhe Headquarters Papers of the British Army tn North Amert 
during the War of the American Revolution: a Brief Description 
of Sir Henry Clinton’s Papers in the William L. Clements Li 
brary. By G. Apams. | William L. Clements Li 
brary, University of Michigan, Bulletin no. 14 Ann Arbo: 
William L. Clements Library. 1926. Pp. 47. $1.50.) 

The Papers of Lord George Germain: a Brief Description of the 
Stopford-Sackville Papers now in the William L. Clements Li- 
brary. By G. ApaAms. [William L. Clements Li 
brary, University of Michigan, Bulletin no. 18 (Ann Arbor: 


William L.. Clements Library. 1928. Pp. 46. $1.50.) 
[HuESE preliminary reports from the Clements Library at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, dealing respectively with the Clinton and Germain 
papers, remind us again of the important bodies of manuscript material, 
which have lately found their way across the Atlantic. They include not 
only notable series of transcripts, like those in the Library of Congress, 
but also, as in this case, extensive collections of original papers. These 
icquisitions, taken in connection with the Shelburne Papers, also recently 
added to the Clements Library, furnish an impressive example of what 
may be done for our future historians through the collaboration of 
academic scholarship with the skill and enthusiasm of the experienced 


} 


collector. ‘Though comprehensive and detailed inventories are not at- 
tempted, Mr. Adams has presented some attractive samples of what fu 
ture investigators may expect to find. Both reports are good specimens 
ot generous bookmaking, with excellent illustrations, chiefly photographic 
reproductions of selections from the corre spondence 

hough the primary interest of the Clinton Papers (acquired in 1925) 
is in the correspondence of Sir Henry Clinton and in the new light which 
his papers throw on many important phases of our War for Independence, 


students of colonial history should also take note of the documents—more 


¥ 


than 
Clinton, 


notable 


Arnold’s correspondence with the British headquarters, st 1 
ploitation by American historians. Another unique opp vy offer 
to future investigators at Michigan is that of examining in the sa 
library the Clinton and Nathanael Greene papers for the Southe cal 
paigns. Among the printed books included in the collect pic 
annotated by Sir Henry himself, of the books and 1 1ed 
Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy ”. Clinton's own 
paigns never reached the press, but is now 1 his “ s¢ 1 
and citations”, housed with the manuscripts at Ann Ar the 
teresting features are a large number of intercepted letters (Ameri 
leaders and, last but not least, an extensive collection exer 
by British engineer officers. 

The “Germain Papers”, described in the reports of the Royal Con 
mission on Historical Manuscripts as the “ Stopford-Sackville Pap 
were acquired by Mr. Clements, with certain indicated except 
1927. Of this collection also a substantial part anteda Rev 
tionary era, including much interesting material on the Seven \ s War 
in which the future Lord Germain played infortunate y M 
Adants mentions “ superb Wolfe letters", also ortan n 
of the elder Pitt and several of his politic vals and ! 
this collection, as for the Clinton Papers, the centre of inte natural 
in the period from 1775 to 1782, when Germain as colonial tary « 
rected the campaigns in America. Mr. Adams observes el at 
Germain’s correspondence for the preceding decade contains many c 
ments on American affairs and that he assembled much ma be f 
on the political controversies of that period. One import I 
is the manuscript volume made up from copies of the corre 
Franklin, Thomas Pownall, and Samuel Coope the lett the t 
latter as yet mainly unpublished). This was apparently 1 ed ft 
George III. by Benjamin Thompson, subsequently Count R d, wh 
was for a time one of Germain’s protegés. One letter, partial pre 
duced in facsimile, shows young Thompson carrying his | it 
point Of serving as a spy on the American army in | ig r 
important is the fresh matter about the costly bunglin; 
the Atlantic which brought on the disaster at Saratoga 
Adams describes the large folio volum: ‘ virgin l t I 
which contains the secret and confidential despatches se ma 
America during his seven years service between 1775 and 1 

In view of the positions held by Clinton and Germain, t viou 
value of these collections is on the military side Chere indicat 
however, here and there, that the social historian will find new grist fe 
his mill. 
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The Turning Point of the Revolution or Burgoyne n America. Ly 


HorrFMAN NicKERSON. (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1928. Pp. x, 500. $6.00.) 
[Hts is the most complete study yet made of the campaigns of 1777, 
and has very evidently involved original research of a type not likely to 
be done over again at any time in the near future. In many respects, 
particularly as far as the American sources are concerned, it almost might 
be called the final word on the subject. It becomes increasingly cle 
that the catastrophe of the British army in the autumn of 1777 was due 
to no one single cause, but to a multitude of contributing tactors, among 
which were Germain’s casual attitude toward the conduct of the Revolu 
tion, Burgoyne’s pride, Howe’s wrong-headedness ( whether intentional o1 
unintentional ), and last but not least, the fact that the Americans not only 
fought, but fought well 

rhe book is not documented in the orthodox fashion; that is, it has 
no foot-notes. It has, however, thirteen appendixes in which controverted 
points are discussed. The author defends this practice with a reference 
to Michelet’s comment that no amount of quotation can make a dull his- 


tory interesting. While one is not likely to dispute that point, there still 
I I 


remains the question of whether a less brilliant writer than Michelet might 


not increase the real value and service done by his work if he did docu- 


ment it. Just before the appearance of the present volume, there came from 
the press the late Mr. F. J. Hudleston’s Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne 
(1927), which, with whatever faults, is certainly a keen and suggestive 


book on the Burgoyne campaign. Mr. Hudleston’s book is of the type 
that can dispense with scholarly apparatus, but that having been done, 
the scholar might perhaps be forgiven if he retains a furtive regret that 
Mr. Nickerson did not take advantage of his opportunity to supply the 
documentation for which investigators of the Burgoyne campaign must 
still wait. 

As to Burgoyne, it is doubtful whether we can “ set aside the questio1 
of (Burgoyne’s) self interest...” (p. 57). There is some question 
whether all, from Burgoyne down, believed that Howe’s army from New 
York was about to advance northward to meet them (p. 187). When 
Balcarres was under fire in the parliamentary investigation which fol- 
lowed the surrender, he certainly was at great pains to evade committing 
himself on this very point, and rather pointedly made it clear that the 
rest of the army had nothing but Burgoyne’s confidence to guide them. 

See Burgoyne’s State of the Expedition from Canada, 1780, p. 37.) 

As to Clinton, it is not quite right to make him share Germain’s casual 
attitude toward the war. Mr. Nickerson attributes to Clinton the re 
mark (made to Burgoyne), “I own to you I think the business will 
quickly be over now”. This is an excellent example of an error which 
inevitably creeps in from lack of a full consideration of the Sir Henry 
Clinton Papers (for which, because of their recent discovery, Mr. Nicker- 


son can not be held responsible). The very despatch in which that phrase 
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occurs is, in fact, a faked-up and masked despatcl} It is not int ed 
to read that way, but, when the mask ts applied, it giv Bu 
really terrifying information: “I own to you I think S \\ , 
Howe]’s move [toward Philadelphia] just at this time [is] 1 vorst he 
could take.” (See R. G. Adams, The British Headquarters | got 
opp. p. 12.) 

Moreover, it becomes increasingly doubtful, the é 
papers of Clinton and Germain (of which, through no fault of |! ! 
Mr. Nickerson could not have made a thorough study et the N 
ministry, Germain, or anyone else ever thought of é S 
of separating the New England states from the rest of the 

holding the line of the Hudson hat was a fine scheme probabl 
thought up afterward in the parliamentary investigation m an eff 
make thx campaign seem a reasonable tl g 

Other objections might be pointed out, but 1 evit uld 1 
leave a false impression; this ve able bool me ‘ be o 
great service to scholars. It must be reckoned among the best of the 
detailed studies of the Revolution, based or und and hard } 


RANDOLPH G. ADAM 


The Life of George Rogers Ciark By TAMES ALTON JAMEs. | 


fessor of American History in Northwestern University. (Chi- 


cago: University of Chicago Press. 1928. Py x 534 
Ss.00 ) 
[HE approach of the sesquicentennial of George Rogers Clark's 


ture of the Western posts, and the appropriation by Congress and several 


Western states of large sums of money for monuments and me 

have increased the demand for an adequate life of Clark This has now 
come to hand in the stately volume of Professor James, who for neat i 
score ot vears has consorted with Clark and the documents conc rning ! 
career. It seems strange that so interesting a subject should so long have 
awaited a biographer. Since Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites in 1903 issued his 
essay on “ How George Rogers Clark won the Northwest” nothing w 
any pretensions to scholarship has appeared save as portions of " 
works or fugitive articles in periodicals and biographical dictionari It 
may be that Temple Bodley’s biography of 1926 should be excepted 


this sweeping statement, but as Mr. Bodley’s book was written witl 


bias, and was frankly put forth to prove that Clark was a perfect het 


\ 
hardly comes within the scope of historical biography. James's 
the other hand, is written not only with scholarly detachment and impet 
sonal judgment, but is, so far as this reviewer knows, the only adequate 
interpretation of Clark’s somewhat baffling and singular per 
well as the only full presentation of his earlier period ¢ a 
complishment and the later years of storm and bitterness 

It must not be forgotten that Clark’s achievement both O 


pacifier was the work of a very young man, intused with the ardor and the 
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self-confidence of youth. He was less than twenty-seven years old when 
he led that desperate march against the British at-Vincennes, and although 
he may seem thereafter like Achilles to have sulked in his tent, the in- 
evitableness of reaction and the stern lessons of disappointment dis- 
ciplined his eager soul and dragged him down from the heights attained. 

Thenceforward he was more an opportunist than a statesman, a 
patriot with vision blurred and distorted by the mists of misunderstanding 
and detraction. It was a tortured soul that wrote: “I fixed myself a colos- 
sus for them to shoot their darts at but I believe they begin to discover 
they have no effect. I despise them and pity the publick.”” James thus 
portrays the situation: “Then scarcely forty years of age, proud, am- 
bitious, with services seemingly unappreciated by his country, with pros 
pects blighted, without employment, dependent on the generosity of his 
family, there was left to Clark, as he thought, only a life of obscurity.” 
This in a measure accounts for his acceptance of commissions from 
Revolutionary France and his attempted filibuster into Spanish territory. 

James's Life is, however, more than a biography of an eminent soldier, 
the conqueror of the West. It is, in effect, a history of the Revolution 
in the West, and of the troubled years that followed down to the 
Louisiana purchase. With the outstanding hero as the dominant figure, 
the author has skilfully woven into the texture of his book a reasoned 
and adequate account of the Western area in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. From French and Spanish archives he has obtained 
material which throws new light on the tangled diplomacy of France and 
Spain, and particularly on the share the latter nation had in aiding Clark 
and in supplementing his efforts by conquests of their own. On the 
much discussed question of the exact influence of Clark's activities on 
the settlement of the boundary at the Peace of Paris, James gives us noth- 
ing new. He does, after citing the several shades of opinion, give us as 
his own the belief that Clark’s military control of the Northwest territory 
aided Shelburne in his determination to make the Mississippi and the 
Great Lakes the boundaries of the new nation. In the last third of the 
volume the author has contributed several valuable chapters on the Ameri 
can occupation of the Northwest, the Spanish conspiracy, and the over- 
shadowing influence of the French during the blazing years of its Revolu 
tion—all of which had important results not for Clark alone, but for the 
nation in its infancy. 

No more important work than this for the study of Western history 
has issued from the press in recent years. It may lack in dramatic 
fervor, although there is no finer description of the march on Vincennes 


than appears in chapter seven: it may in some parts be overweighted 


with details, but the whole is a well-wrought, thorough, and scholarly nar- 
rative of one of the most important periods and one of the most baffling 
personalities in the entire field of our history. No future historian can 
afford to neglect a careful perusal of this Life, and the general public 
will find therein information and pleasure 

Loutse PHetps KELLOGG. 
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Het Aandeel van den Amsterdamschen Handel aan den Opbouw 
m het Amertkaansche Gemeenebest. Door Jhr. Dr. P. J. van 

Winter. Eerste deel. (Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1927. Pp. 

240. 6 gulden.) 


‘HIs study of Dutch-American economic history—of which only the 


st volume has appeared—may be mentioned with Bernard Fay’s brilliant 
sprit Révolutionnaire, not for clairvoyant style and limpid lucidity 


of thought and arrangement, but for being one of two very important 


ploited manuscript resources in the United States as well as in Europe 


For years our historical investigators have been journeving to Europe 


tor archival work, but tl Europeans who have been coming to th 
United States for similar purposes might be counted almost on the fingers 
ot one hand. Protessor Fay had a subject which lent itself to stvle and 


the very nature of which tempted in advance the reader's appetite. Dr. 


van Winter, who seeks to show the part that Amsterdam trade had 


building up the American republic, has nothing to deal with but dry eco- 
nomic tacts, the flow of trade and of capital between the Netherlands and 
the new United States dyring and immediately after the War of Inde- 
pendence. He is careful to mention, at the outset, that the Hollanders, 
despite their traditional share in the colonization of New York and New 
Jersey, had little spiritual or political interest in the larger significance of 


the American Revolution. They were influenced by no French mirages of 


By the end of the eighteenth century the mercantile systems of the 


colonial powers of Europe had painfully restricted the area for 


Dutch commercial purveyance and freighting. When the Revolution 
broke out the Netherlanders saw in it not the proximate consummation 
oi fond political utopias, but the chance of fat war-time profits—an 
ivenue ot riches which was all too quickly closed by the British seizure 
ot St. Lustatius and the declaration of war against the Netherlands 
More important than war-time profits was the new field anticipated for 
he expansion of cramped Dutch commerce into «’ independent United 
States treed trom British navigation laws. But here too lay disappoint 
ment \iter the war Dutch merchants, like their French competitors 
could not deal successfully in America against the competition of estab- 


lished British houses i1 


satisfying American tastes and demands for long- 
term credits. It was rather in the loans made to the government of the 
United States and the ultimate profit thereon that the Netherlands, that is, 
the Amsterdam bankers, profited from the American Revolution; and 
this volume might better have been entitled, “ The Role of Amsterdam 
Capital in the Development of the American Republic”. Of course, the 
infant. United States benefited by these loans more than the Amsterdam 
bankers. 

The loans and their payment have long since been itemized in such 


publications as R. A. Bayley’s National Loans, but that is about all that 
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America’s Ambassadors to France, 1777-1927, a Narrative of 


Franco-American Diplomatic Relations. By BecKLES WILLSoN. 
(London: John Murray; New York: F. A. Stokes Company 
1928. Pp. xiv, 433. $5.00.) 


YEAR or so ago Colonel Beckles Willson published under the title 


\ 
The Paris Embassy a narrative of Franco-British diplomatic relations, 
1814—1920. His interest in diplomatic history continues unabated. The 


more recent volume by Colonel Willson tells the story of the work of 


American ministers and ambassadors to France from Benjamin Franklin 


to Myron T. Herrick. Strictly speaking, the narrative closes in 1921 
with the second appointment of Ambassador Herrick to France by Presi- 


dent Harding. It focuses attention upon the personalities of thirty-five 


Americans, casting light upon the problems, varied and often perplexing, 


with which they were from time to time confronted. Eighteen of these 


th 
men were appointed from three states, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and New 
York; Ohio supplied four, and Louisiana three. When in 1919 Hugh 
Wallace at President Wilson's request went from the state of Washington 
to Paris an ambassador, Wallace was the first man in the group to come 
from the Far West. Only two men, W. C. Rives of Virginia and Het 


rick of Ohio, have had thus far the distinction of serving twice in France 


In respect to length of service Mr. Herrick, now occupying the position 
ot ambassador, has exceeded the term of any predecessor. Regular 


changes of administration such as ours seldom give assurance that quali- 
fied men abroad will be retained beyond a limited period. British diplo- 
mats in France on the other hand have fared better than our own: Earl 


Cowley was British ambassador in Paris from 1852 to 1866; and his 


immediate successor there, Lord Lyons, occupied the position tor the next 


twenty years. 
The major portion of the narrative Colonel Willson has based upon 
irchives of the American legation in Paris, having had access to the 
letter-books and despatches there through the courtesy of Mr. Herrick and 
with the permission of the Department of State. Along the way he has 
made discriminating use of numerous sidelights such, for examples, as 
the diary of James Gallatin entitled A Great Peacemaker, an almost for- 
otten volume by Lewis Cass, France, its King, Court, and Government 
1840), John Bigelow’s Retrospections of an Active Life, Elihu B. Wash 
burne’s Recollections of a Minister to France, 1869-1877, and more recent 
records which he has gathered from The Autobiography of T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, the Life of Whitelaw Reid by Royal Cortissoz, Robert Bacon 


by James Brown Scott, and an autobiography left incomplete in manu- 
script by the late William Graves Sharp. These materials serve to give 
a fairly authoritative aspect to the book. Within its pages will be found 
vivid and often entertaining sketches of such men as Franklin, Jefferson, 
Gouverneur Morris, Gallatin, Richard Rush, Washburne, Reid, Horace 
Porter, and Hugh C. Wallace. All the minor figures find a place, al- 


though in these instances the author has not revealed much critical dis- 


ul 
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vith the Choctaws, spent the winter of 1820-1821 at the Hermitage 
[hen in pursuance of instructions received from Secretary John Quincy 
\dams, he left again to receive possession of the Floridas and to be thei: 
governor. When the transfer of government had been accomplished and 
the general had once more resigned public office, there developed in 1822 
his nomination for the Presidency by the members of the legislature of 
lennessee, and his election, in 1823, to the Senate of the United States 
\fter the campaign for the Presidency and the elections of 1824 and 1825 
jackson was once more put forward by Tennessee for President and 
resigned, October 12, 1825, his seat in the Senate. From this time to th: 
end of 1828 practically all of the general's letters were written from his 
plantation, where, except for occasional journeys like that to New Or 


leans, in January, 1828, he continued to dwell, a private citizen 


This outline will make it easier briefly to characterize the Corr 
spondence as printed in this volume. Throughout 1820 and 1821 the let 


ters are in large part official, written to or by President Monroe, Joh 


} 


Quincy Adams, the Secretary of State, and John C. Calhoun, the Seers 


tary of War. Jackson was at this time on friendly terms with both 
Adams and Calhoun. In the Florida period, one finds the fiery and not 


+7 


very creditable correspondence with the dilatory Callava, the Spanish 


cvoverno! In 1822 domestic matters—-the general's crops and the educa 
tion of young Donelson, Mrs. Jackson's nephew—figure largely, but the 
general's candidacy begins to occupy an important place In the winter 


f 1823 and the spring of 1824 the general wrote very often from Was! 
ington to Mrs. Jackson, who was at home, and both he and General Eaton 
sought evidently to comfort her with accounts of Jackson's steady church 
going. For 1825 and 1826 the correspondence is disappointingly limited 
in extent: but there are letters which voice the general's genuine indigna 
corrupt bargain’, and later much that illustrates the careful 
preparation tor the next campaign. As one would expect, the political 
activity of that campaign is increasingly reflected in the expanding cot 


respondence for 1827 and 1828. 


It may be added that anyone who uses the Correspondence should 
‘onstantly refer to the List of Letters and Papers Printed Elsewher: 
than in This Volume which follows the Table of Contents. The bulk of 


us previously printed matter will be found in the American State Papers, 


+} 


ie “ Lewis Correspondence ” printed in the Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library for 1g00, and in the newspapers. Soe of the letters and 
papers in this volume of the Correspondence, in fact over six per cent., 
have been printed before; and in view of this it seems to the reviewer 
that Protessor Bassett might well have reprinted here, as throwing light 
on Jackson’s opinion as to banks, the important letter of Jackson to Lewis 
oi July 16, 1820, in which the general vehemently argued against the 


lennessee loan office then under consideration. 


St. Georce L. Stoussat 
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not happen to be psychologically important. He does, indeed, repudiat 


the “ made in New England history” of J. Q. Adams and W. E. Chan 


17 


ning, but after all their views were political and not historical, and on: 
suspects that Southerners would resent their hostility less than Mr. R. G 
Adams’s contempt. The editor should not indeed interfere with th 
author’s pertinent views, but sweeping generalizations as to the characte: 
of “that South which controlled the Government of the United States 
almost uninterruptedly from the election of Thomas Jefferson to that of 
Abraham Lincoln, and consequently dominated its foreign policy most of 
the time” (p. 68), and “the attitude of a southern Democrat towards 
England in the forties ’’, distinctly do not belong in such a series as this is 
intended to be. 

Calhoun served exactly one vear and is dealt with by St. G. L. Sioussat 
in 110 pages. The treatment is in general admirable. It is, of course, an 
affectation to say the Calhouns were Irish, when their characters were as 
Scottish as their ancestry. Mr. Sioussat gives a very well-judged, cor 
servative statement of the famous episode of Texas and the Pakenham 
correspondence, an excellent and needed summary of Calhoun’s other 
activities, and an admirable estimate of his policy as a whole in so far as 
it is possible to present it. 

The remaining 102 pages of text are taken up by Mr. Sioussat’s treat 
ment of James Buchanan’s four vears of office. It is plain that this space 
is proportionally too small, and the effects of over-condensation are evi- 
dent. No such totality emerges as in the case of Calhoun, and Buchanan's 
ability, which is affirmed, and which some deny, is not proven. The af 
fairs of Oregon and the Mexican War are well handled on the basis of 
the immense amount of work which has been done on them by others as 
vell as by the author, but the reader is not given enough material t 
enable him to arrive at independent judgments, or to gain a sense of that 
authority which the author undoubtedly possesses. The mere enumera 
tion of the other topics of the administration is illuminating, but all are to 
briefly handled, with the possible exception of the problems of the slave 
trade. The transit treaty with New Granada is noticeably neglected. 

Volume VI. fully maintains the high standard set by the earlier vol- 
umes of the series. It covers, moreover, a period less completely known 
than that of the first three, and so conveys fresher material. The general 
plan is continued under the same editorship 

The first study is that of J. M. Clayton, by Professor M. W. Williams, 


dealing with sixteen months in 72 pages. This is indeed a joy, exhibiting 
such mastery of the subject and such comprehension of the purpose as 
make it a model for work of the kind. The chief episode is the making 
of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, upon which Miss Williams had already 
written. Here, however, she makes dtstinct contributions in revealing 
the personality of Clayton, the fact of his carrying out an individual and 
comprehensive foreign policy, and the interference of Taylor therewith. 


Ihe second article is by Professor C. A. Duniway, who treats the 
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picture of some of the routine affairs of the department. Secretary 
Black began his famous and unfortunate connection with the Alta Vela 


claim, and set in motion machinery to prevent the recognition of Confed 


erate agents abroad 
Cart 
Christopher C. Andrews: Recollections, 1829-19022. Edited by | 


daughter, Arice E. ANprews. (Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark 


Company 1928. Pp. 327. $6.00.) 


GENERAL Andrews’s life spanned more than four score and ten years: 
his experiences were many and varied, embracing a New England up 
bringing—including a term at Harvard Law School—some months ot 
1854 in Kansas, a couple of years in Washington—most of the time 
clerk in the Treasury Department—law practice in the frontier town of St 
Cloud, Minnesota, service in the Union Army carrying him to the rank 
brevet major-general, an eight-vear diplomatic mission to Sweden at 
Norway, consular service in Brazil, and finally many years of activity 
Minnesota where his energies soon came to be almost entirely directes 
to the problems of scientific forestry and conservation 

In the opening paragraph of the reminiscences he states: “ At the earne 


request of my daughter, I sit down, at the age of seventy-eight [this must 


have been in 1907 or 1908 for he was born October 27, 1829], t 
write my recollections of what has been interesting in my lif I do n 


expect this autobiography to be read by the public and therefore I writ 
with more freedom.” The context shows that the writing must 
extended over a number of years, for there are references to happening 
is late as 1918, but nowhere is there positive information on this point 
(seneral Andrews had the assistance of his diary to ioe his memory 


presume, for all except the account of the very first years 


hence, we may 
the work possesses the reliability of a first-hand, contemporary narrative 


Chis is, however, only a presumption. The editing leaves much to be 


desired in that it is sometimes difficult if not impossible to tell where the 
recollections end and the diary begins, and vice versa. Not only did the 
general himself run in excerpts from the diary, usually indicating whic! 


was which, but the editor took the liberty of doing the same thing without 
exercising so much care in differentiating. Furthermore there is nothing 
to indicate whether or not the story stands as originally written; if it has 
not been expurgated the general had no reason to believe that the * public 
or any member thereof would be disturbed by anything now found in the 
printed book. His roaring is that of a sucking dove 

Che recollections show the writer to have been a man ot considerabl 
ability, a keen observer, and possessed of rather unusual administrative 
talent. He was a man of considerable tolerance; a strong opponent to 
slavery, he could, at least in retrospect, recognize that there was some- 
thing to be said on the other side, and even as a young fellow, so th 


diary bears witness, did not lose his head through fanatical zeal. His 
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constitute a distinct chapter in the history of the period. They repre 
ent the struggles and experiences of a democratic government, totall 
unprepared for war, and hampered by incompetent management and legal 
provisions requiring decentralized military control, in attempting to meet 
he gigantic problems of war on a grand scale By the time Secre 
tary Cameron departed from the War Office in January, 1862, the federal 


government had finally succeeded, clumsily and at an excessive cost, 


placing more than half a million men in the field and had built up an 


establishment to sustain them. It had gathered into its own hands most 
of the control over the army and was about ready to carry on war on an 
} 


Dasis 


efficient and effective 

That this much was accomplished “was not due to the efforts ot 
(ameron: it was largely in spite of him”. The painstaking analysis o1 
the failure of the Pennsylvania boss, so successful in his own busine 
affairs, to do more than bungle the business of his department, is an 
outstanding feature of the book. Making all due allowances tor the 
difficulties which confronted the secretary, Dr. Meneely concludes tl 
‘it is impossible to credit Cameron with a modicum of success”. “If he 
himself profited only through the diversion of certain traffic over the 
Northern Central Railroad, others, through hts assistance, reaped large 
fortunes. Pressing public business waited while friends, time-servers 
and political creditors received their due.” His departure from ofh 
vas rightly hailed as equivalent to a great Union victory 

As to whether the author’s treatment of McClellan is equally satis 
factory, opinions will differ. Skiltul quotations of egotistic and cor 
temptuous passages from the McClellan manuscripts prepare the readet 
to accept the author’s charges of “ over-cautiousness ” and “ fatal hesita 
tion”. Consideration might well have been given, however, to th 
point of view expressed in Captain Frothingham’s articles on the Penin- 
sula and Antietam campaigns; that the time spent in organizing the 
could not have been so well utilized in any other way, and that McClel 
lan’s delays proved disadvantageous to the South. The emphasis which 
ly laid on the grave mistake of keeping the small regular army 
practically intact might have been heightened by pointing out the great 
initial advantage gained by the South in leavening the state commands 
with regular ofhcers. 

Dr. Meneely’s book lacks the breezy and colorful style which makes 
it hard for the reader to lay aside Professor Shannon's Organization and 
Administration of the Union Army, 1861-1865, until he has turned the 
last page. On the other hand, for the period which he covers, Dr. 
Meneely has probed deeper into the sources and used them more critically 


Although good use has been made of some of the Welles Papers, the 
treatment of the relations between the War and Navy departments is in- 
adequate. As to the degree of ineffectiveness of the blockade during the 
first winter of the war, Dr. Meneely’s verdict is more severe than that 


of the British officers who were sent to observe it. No one familiar with 


— 


e Navy Department correspondence will be likely to agree that 
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Brigadier-General, U. S. A (New York and London: G. P 


Putnam’s Sons. 1928. Pp. viii, 426. $5.00.) 
In the spring of 1861 Captain John Gibbon, a North Carolinian, was 
n command of a battery of regular artillery at Camp Floyd, Utah Ter 
ritory. He reported with his battery at Washington late in October, w 
ide chief of artillery in McDowell's division, and set about f 
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urge Here he was again wounded \ft eScel 
urge of the draft, first at Cleveland and the t I id \ 
nt the winter. He rejoined the A Ay 
864, and was in the t < of ghting f t W 1 
Petersburg. In Jun vas pri d to | ¢ 
eers; and in January, 186s, he s given comm 
ganized Twenty-fourth Corps. He was active in the put 
treating army ind was cl in ¢ tc 
arranged the the surrender. His corps was mustere 
June; but Gi ined in command of t g i Irs 
during the military occupation. Here he had to d 
ind poverty of the country and the restlessness otf 1 \W 
the regular army was reorganized and officers’ ranks re u 


colonel of the 36th Infantry and was sent west to Fort Kea 
His Recollections were prepared in 1885 and were based in part upon 
s letters and diary of the war period. They are written in a straight 


forward, frank, soldierly fashion and tell only what the write 


saw. He had a very high opinion of the early volunteers and gave an 
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interesting account of how they were made into soldiers. His chief 
difficulty was with the untrained officers. Incidentally, he revealed much 
of his own development as an officer, for, like most of the men who rose 


to high rank, he had to get his higher military education in the school « 


the war itself. He comments rather freely upon the various commanders 


ul 
1 


of the Army of the Potomac, and his opinions were generally those which 
prevail today. He had a high opinion of McClellan and criticized se- 
verely the interference with him from Washington. He asserted that 
McClellan enjoyed the confidence and excited the enthusiasm of the men 
to a higher degree than any commander that army ever had, and that 
his removal in November, 1862, was a costly blunder Pope was a con- 
fused blunderer without proper sense of his own responsibility. Burn- 
side trusted to luck and was incompetent. Hooker had a certain ability, 


but, though apparently frank and engaging, was fundamentally a political 


intriguer who sought scapegoats for his own failures Meade was com- 
petent, of high character, but of too excitable a temper! Gibbon 
strangely reticent about Grant—perhaps he thought comment unneces 
sary. His explanation of the failures of the army around Richmond 
and Petersburg in 1864 is that the veterans were fought out, many of th: 
best ones killed or disabled, and the replacements of drafted men and 
bounty-jumpers were of lower fighting quality. The morale of the army 
as very low. 

Although he had no sympathy with secession, Gibbon never expressed 
iny animosity against the Southerners He had three brothers in th 
Confederate Army.) On the contrary he had nothing but praise for Le 


and Jackson, and said that the latter was almost as popular among the 


Northern soldiers as among his own! But he thought that J. E. B. Stuart, 


of whom also he had a high opinion, blundered in losing touch with Les 
in the march toward Gettysburg. His account of the surrender of Lee 
adds a few more picturesque details to the records of that occasion. The 


latter part of the book contains much about his differences with his cory 


commander and former friend, W. S. Hancock, particularly as to whether 


Hancock had given him an order to advance across the Brock Road at the 


Wilderness. It seemed very important to General Gibbon, but it is the 


tiresome thing in the book 


one 


CHARLES W. RAMSDELI 


Adventures in American Diploimacy, 1896-1906 By ALFRED 


Dennis, Professor of History in Clark University. (New York: 


Dutton and Company. 1928. Pp. x, 537. $5.00.) 


Cue fact that the author has had access to the unpublished documents 


the State Department, and to the Olney, Roosevelt, and Hay papers, 
makes this a valuable critical commentary on the principal diplomatic 
relations of the United States in a particularly adventuresome period ot 
our history. Thorough treatment is given to the following outstanding 


international incidents: the Venezuela boundary dispute, the Spanish 
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of the legations and the saving of China during the Boxer Movement 
Adee, it is recalled, was in active charge of the State Department dur- 
ing this period of Hay’s illness. A full account of the complications 

volving the several European nations during the Boxer Movement is given 
and this enables us more clearly to appreciate the successful manner it 
which the United States handled the situation and kept alive the Open 
Door doctrine during those anxious years. The especially valuable 
chapter on the European Powers and the Far East, 1901-1904, gives the 
ground plan of European affairs and shows that American diplomacy in 
the Far East was inseparably connected with its diplomacy in Europe. A 
proper disclosure of the inter-relationships of diplomatic questions 


given, together with emphasis on the importance of the great personalities 


in the game. Here again in the appendixes are rich selections from the 


Hay Papers. The study of the Treaty of Portsmouth is made to sup 


plement the material in Dennett’s Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese Wa 
giving a version of what happened not only at Portsmouth, but at 
Biorko between the Tsar and the Kaiser, and in Japan, and calling at- 
tention to the German proposals as to Morocco affairs. Some surpris¢ 
may be expressed by readers at the disclosures of close approaches i 
wards understanding between Roosevelt and the Kaiser. Certainly v 
extensive is seen to have been the influence of President Roosevelt du 
ing the years 1905 and 1g06. From the account of the Algeciras Con 
ference we are able to watch the active manner in which President Roose 
velt interfered to restrain the Kaiser and postpone the outbreak of wa 

The book is a sound piece of historical writing, of interest to bot] 
le specialist and the general reader. Remarkably successful is_ th: 
author in compact marshalling of the facts of an unusually complicated 
period of history 


R. B. Way 


The Intimate Papers of Colonel House. Arranged as a narrative by 
CHARLES SEYMOUR, Provost and Sterling Professor of History 
in Yale University. Volume III., /nto the World War; volum 
IV., Lhe Ending of the War. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Con 
pany. 1928. Pp. xx, 453: xiv, 552. $10.00; the four volumes, 
$20.00. ) 

THEsE concluding volumes of the papers of Colonel House contai 
less of novelty than did those in which, two vears ago, Professor Seymour 
covered the relationship between House and Wilson in the years 1911 to 
1917. The earlier volumes opened up a relatively unknown field, traced 
in detail the private negotiations of our period of neutrality, and revealed 
in the quiet person of Colonel House a new type in American diplomacy 
and politics. They revealed as well the completeness with which Wilson 
entrusted to House certain angles of his business, and the firmness wit! 
which he declined to let delegation of authority carry with it abdication 


of himself. But the matters within House's activity were substantially his 


own, and complete in themselves, so that the volumes tol } 
nearly all of it. 

After the entry of the United States into the World W 
in which House had a part are better known, and no one new narrative 
can entirely change their outlines. Moreover, Hou ( 
gradually shifted from that of a detached portion of the Pre 
on his own judgment, to that of a conduit through which the 
his chief were seeking realization, and at last to that of d 
secretary acting in the presence of his principa lo an amazing exte 
the minds of the two ran along parallel courses, and the one 
discussion understand the other. But Wilson never surrender 
and when he came himself completely into action up the terms ot pe 
he filled the stage. Because of these conditions the reader of the 
volumes will experience a let-down in the last tw bu 


dent of the World War will omit from his scrutinv any word of eithe 


The matter in these last volumes is generally grouped about one 
another of the three large aspects ol the American effort: the 


of the American contribution with that of the Allied powers, the 
lation of a set of American war aims that shoul 


effect upon the enemy while the war lasted and an overpower 


ableness upon the associates when the war should cease, and the persiste 
pressure to make a permanent peace at the conference in Par In ¢ 
of these aspects House had a vital part 

As the war opened, House occupied a unique position among te 
men in that he alone had during the past three vears been / 
and actually present in the capitals of the opposing belligerents. H 
contacts, and the confidence that he inspired, were among the n 
valuable of the American assets with which to carry on the wa Ee 
at once drawn into the problem of coordination when tl Balfour 


Viviani missions arrived in April, 1917, prepared to expect that the 
American effort should be devoted to equipping the Allies with food and 
munitions, paying their debts, and feeding American soldiers into t 
armies as replacement troops. These volumes contan 
terials, and many new details, upon the Purchasing Cor 


Inter-Ally Conference, the creation of the Supreme War ¢ 


the selection of Foch as generalissimo They est 
suspected, that in using its financial contributions to e1 
ment for real teamwork, the United States made one ot it €ay 


tributions to the winning of the war 


Both Wilson and House recognized, trom the moment 


tion of war, that the aims which had drawn Ameri 
ceptable to the Powers already the There is ¢ re 

that Wilson knew most of what there as to 


treaties within a month of entry into the 
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to stop the war at the outset in order to force the Allies to say what they 
would do with victory if they won it, would be visionary and frivolous 
There was only one course—to carry on the fight and to manoeuvre th« 
Allies into such a position that they would have to accept the American 
aims at the council table. Hence the significance, now much of it re- 
vealed for the first time, of the Flag Day speech, the reply to the pope, 
the utterance on the Fourteen Points, the “ force without stint” speech, 
and the Fourth Liberty Loan speech of September, 1918. Here too is 
the meaning of Wilson's growing determination to sit himself at the head 
oft the peace table and control the outcome. 

In the task of codrdination House operated in touch with the Presi- 
dent, and for him, while Wilson devoted most of his time and strength 
to other matters of the war. In the discussions of doctrine, they were still 
in confidence and touch, with Wilson making the utterances and House 
preparing the way or interpreting them, through Sir William Wiseman, 
to the Allies. In both of these phases House played a leading part in 
construction as well as in elaboration and staff-work 


{ the peace, the whole mind and 


But in the third phase, the making « 
strength of President Wilson were occupied, progressively, until he was 
trying to carry it all. Quite as progressively, House now became an 
aide. There is much material here upon the drafting of the Covenant, 
but Miller and Baker have been heard on this, and Baker is again to be 


heard: and neither House nor his editor makes anv pretense of being able 
to relate the whole. 

In the concluding chapters of the work there are many traces of the 
controversy that has been begun over the role of House in Paris The 
outcome will be secondary so far as the peace with Germany is concerned, 
but in the affairs of Colonel House it is primary, and pardonably primary 
When the negotiations were over he was no longer the chief instrument of 
President Wilson in diplomacy. He never saw the President after the 
latter left him in Paris upon the signing of the treatv; and the occasion 
of the separation, he declares, “ was and is to me a tragic mystery” (IV. 
518). They did indeed carry on a desultory correspondence through the 
summer, for House crossed to England to continue his mission; but af- 
fection visibly waned and turned to void. Until and unless the Wilson 
papers vield an answer, or a charge, the matter must remain among the 
hings unknown. There is no evidence for it here, and no unkind word 


has been found in all the correspondence that Professor Seymour has 
examined (II. 513). Yet one may perhaps guess. Even if the treaty 
negotiation had been a success, it might have been hard to share the 
glory on terms consistent with friendship and devotion. But with the 
treaty headed for rejection, it is not strange that one of them might have 
come to think that had his advice been taken the result were otherwise; 
or that the other might have remembered the moments when he felt im- 
pelled to depart from advice that was ever asked and often given. The 


President was entirely human. He must have recalled the embarrass- 


| 


ment when House broke to him the news that the pre r 
House, were disposed to believe his European trip an ert He 
taken it for granted that he would preside at Paris ‘I\ ) Hot 


had had to point out his mistake (IV. 202). He had rejected House 
advice to take Root and Taft to Paris (IV. 221 He 
arrival there that House was desired, trusted, an 


sable to the premiers. He had failed to see the nt of H 


that the procedure of the conterence be arrang 

(II. 274 And although he himself had come 

the work was done, some insellors that H 

ready to vield a point (1 274 He ering 
Senate be greeted in a conciliator spirit 1\ {7 ind the Se te 


could not be controlled Wilson came home to turbulent 1 ‘ ; 


physical weakness, to some advisers who had nevet 


selves to House, and to others who had ne \ 

to themselves The friendship lapsed, and it t su But 
eight vears there had een a re \ 
ind is editable t the A; 
neither of them laid aside his dignity to recriminate nd 

that the friends of either should. Except for the papers \ 

self, there can not be any single archive that | much to t ibout t 
American participation in the World War as these that a ee 
trusted to the skilful hand « Professor Sevmout 


Tra Allen, Founder of | ont, 1751-1814. By Jar B. Wirt 
In two volumes. (Boston and New York: Hought \liffi 
Company. 1928. Pp. xv, 544 HN, 570. $12.50 
Mr. JAMEes BENJAMIN WILBUR has 

to American historians by his hospitality to them at his Manchest 

and will be remembered by successive generations of them 1 re 
giit to the Library of Congress of $100,000 to aid reseat 

history. For many years he has been building up a rem 

of material pertaining to the Allens and early Vet 

ultimately to be housed in the beautiful chapel th: 

of Ira Allen at the University of Vermont. Witl 

basis Mr. Wilbur has written—virtually compiled—tli é ra A 


the lesser known (indeed, practically forgotte 


Ethan Allen, the famous Green Mountain boy than pect 
ploits have been kept alive by the story bool and 100] 


quiet statesmanship has been overlooked by everybody ex 
have delved into Vermont history, or have known of Mr. W 
enthusiasm for him. This book is the result of tl 

From the point of view of the historian of the Rev 
vears ot the Re public this book, even with its impe 


or in it Mr. Wilbur has reprinted many document 
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collections, such as the Proceedings of the Vermont Historical Society, 
the Collections of the Vermont Historical Society (2 vols. 1870-1871), 
the Records of the Governor and Council of the State of Vermont, 1775 
1826 (8 vols. 1873-1880), William Slade’s Vermont State Papers (1823) 


et In addition to these, Mr. Wilbur has printed many unpublished 
documents from American, Canadian, English, and French archives, 


photostatic copies of which he has deposited at the University of Ver- 


mont and in the Library of Congress. A large majority of these pertain 
to the well-known Haldiman affair and to the affair of the “ Olive 
Branch 


point of view of history and biography, the book is difficult 


from the 


reading, for the lengthy quotations tend to break the narrative which at 


times is entirely sacrificed to them. In fact, many of these quotations 


should have been relegated to foot-notes, which are very sparingly used 


except for bibliographical purposes As a biography, the book belongs 


to the “ official” type which reached its highest development in the reign 
of Victoria. The following quotations are typical: “ [This document] is 
in the handwriting of Jonas Fay, who wrote a very legible hand, but Ira 
Allen’s master mind is evidenced in every clause” (I. 295); “ Allen must 
have now realized that he had made a master stroke when he formed the 
two unions. He had Congress, New Hampshire, and New York begging 
Vermont to give up all claims on the new territory, which he had no idea 
ot doing, as will be seen” (I. 299) ; “ Yet the Legislature of the State that 
Ira Allen had created would not advance some thirty or forty thousand 
dollars II, 210). 

Without a doubt Ira Allen deserves more recognition than he has 
had hitherto. A young man in his twenties when the Revolution broke 
and affairs in the New Hampshire Grants, as Vermont was then called, 
reached a crisis, he immediately became prominent in the territory, where 
his brother’s name had been known for several years. In this activity 
1e was with men years his senior, such as Thomas Chittenden and Jonas 
Fay. Frequently his youthful enthusiasm for the welfare of the embryo 
state carried him through when an older man’s deliberation would have 
tailed. Ira Allen was clever, his instincts keen, and his ingenuity 
thoroughly Yankee. Naturally he wanted Vermont's independence, for 
then his vast holdings in the Grants would be confirmed to him, whereas 
the recognition of New York’s claim to the jurisdiction of the territory 
would greatly reduce his wealth. So his fight for Vermont was not al- 
together altruistic and patriotic. The accusation of treason made against 
him at the time of the Haldiman affair in 1780-1781 is not altogether 
justifiable, as Mr. Wilbur has shown, for the controversy over the Grants 
began betore the Revolution, and the Continental Congress did nothing 
to settle the matter. Had Congress recognized Vermont's independenc« 
the Allens would never have opened negotiations with General Haldiman, 
whatever the motive for those negotiations may have been. In _ the 


opinion of the British agents actually dealing with Ira Allen, as Mr 
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Wilbur's documents so amply pt Cor 
gress to acknowledge the statel 1 of Vermont 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Wilbur has not been more careful in alw 
noting the number or serial of a quoted document tl 
taining it, for future historians will have to s« 
documents to find some of those he has use 

Gu r H. D 
mmonwealth History of Massachusetts. Colony. Province ma 


State. Edited by ALBErt BuSHNELL Hart, Litt.D., LL.D., Pro 
fessor Emeritus of Government, Harvard University In five 
volumes. Volume I., Colony of Ma husetts Bay, 1605-1680 
volume II., Province of Massachusetts, 1089-1775. (New York 
States History Company. 1928. Pp. xxiv, 608; xiv, 592 
$9.50 each. ) 


ONE might easily catalogue the numerous regional histories publishe 


by concerns as commercial projects. Most of them are compilations, some 
well and others poorly done. Their value depends largel editor 
supervision and the training and knowledge of the compile: Where 
writers are employed directly by publishers with an ort 
who supplies little more than a big name and a large photog I 
self for the enterprise, the results are likely to be disappointing. Wher 
able historians are persuaded to organize materials, supervise the collectior 
ot data, and carefully edit the work, a valuable local hist yrodu 
Phe Commonwealth Histor f Massachusetts, in five volumes, t 
ot which have appeared, is an enterprise of merit. The editor’s wor 
seems to be the important task of organizing the adv I 
two persons representing fifteen colleges and universities, twenty 
libraries, historical associations, and patriotic societies, the At 


Academy of Arts and Sciences, and the Massachusetts State | 


Commerce. Among the names are well-kn 


librarians, college presidents, and leaders of patriotic organ 
plan followed contemplates a history t t 1s ( erat - l 
fied, (3) truthful, (4) educative, and (5) popular 

The staff of writers, for the most part, has not been 


the advisory board, but consists of men and women qualitied to present 
an authoritative manner particular phase s of the historv ot Ma 
lhe forty chapters in volumes I. and II. are written by thirty 


ferent persons. Although this codperative method de 


the work, compensation is found in the diversity. Geog 
and economic institutions, education and religion, trade 
external relations, finance, women, and busines ecel\ 


treatment along with the political evoluti 


leaders. The maps and numerous illustrations are l « in 
lect biographies following each chapter are discriminating 
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hoped that first-cla index w e included in the final: volume 
lany Wavs es wo volume oid ou e promise ¢ oce crate 

history which other commonwealths might well follow 

This history has been prepared under the conviction that the historie 
by Hutchinson, Palfrev, Barry, and Winsor not only do not cover the 
history of Massachusetts during the century and a halt since the Americ 
Revolution hint ] not sthieientl rate ‘ 
nevoiution, aiso are not sulhicientiv accurate oO eadable ( e ot 
service to present genera 10n Purine appea ince oO! es 
material and the se of new ts vie ‘ a rewriting 
histor vy of the Old Bay State 

The surve e-colo il | ng ind in « ipte - Wilbur ¢ \bb« 
is followed rs on geographical background nd origit 
before the lgrims and Puritans is described One chapter 


John Winthrop and Cotton Math 


A similar amount ot space is devoted to sot 


ite, WO ‘ge, religious freedom, literature, economic con 
ditions, trade and shipping relations with England, external relations 
colonial wars, the itchcraft episode, the royal governors, the expansio1 
ot the town system, the colonial bench and bar, finance, Boston, and the 
ictors in the dispute up to Ap 19, 1775 Che editor, Profess« All 
Bushnell Hart, has his name attached to chapter VII. of volume I. on the 


commonwealth builder, John Winthrop 

In general one may criticize the natural tendency to laud the activities 
ot Massachusetts at the expense ol other colonies Other error mostl 
growing out of this excessive loyalty to the Old Bay State, are tound 
For instance (II. 510) the statement is made: “At New York a1 


Philadelphia the tea ships were not allowed to land, but there was no 


tempt to destroy the property of the company.” On the contrary it 1s 
a well-known fact that ““New York's Tea Party * occurred on Apr 22 
774 vhet Mohawks eighteen cases ot tea into the 
A.C. K 
MINOR NOTICES 
Bibliograt Practical, Enumerative, Historical: an Introduct 
Vanual. By Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen, Assistant Librarian of Prince- 


ton University ith the collaboration of Frank Keller Walter, Librarian 
ot the University of Minnesota New York, Charles Scribner's Sons 


I 


1928, pp. XV!, 519, $7.50 ) This book contains the subject matter of a 
course which Professor Van Hoesen has given for several years at Prince- 
ton to graduate students, together with material used by Mr. Walter at 
Minnesota Any one who has worked with students and even with pro 
fessors knows the need of instruction in bibliography, and the present 
vork is the first to supply the need comprehensively in this country. 

lhe plan of the book is first to prepare the student for the mechanical 


processes ( esearc 


1, including making a bibliography and note-taking, 
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tents of this \v ul Inasmucl as Nor Va\ sO tar Ss we know has 
always been occupied by the same North Germanic people, the linguistic 
problems involved in the study of local nomenclature in that country are 
not so varied or difficult as they are in England, for example, where one 
has to deal with the contributions of successive races. But if. the 


search is less baffling, it is certainly not less extensive: for the author 


estimates that Norway has at least five million place-names of respectable 
age. Most of these have, of course, little interest for the student: but 


there is a considerable remainder, the study of w 
of significant conclusions 
leals almost exclusively with farm names His in- 


hese can be made to contribute 


Professor Olsen « 
terest lies in the question whether t 
any way to our understanding of social or religious history He con- 


cludes that many of these names, especially such as are simple in struc- 


ture, have a history that goes far back into antiquity, perhaps in cases to 
the beginning of the Christian era. Professor Olsen sees an early settle- 
ment of large farms. each occupied by a single family of the patriarchal 


type. In the course of time it became necessary to divide these estate 


or to form new farms with outlying fields as the nuclei; frequently it als 
happened that vounger members of the family, or even freedmen, were 
sent forth to clear and develop holdings at some distance from the paret 


home. These n farms usually received names of a compound ch 


acter, with such endings as heimr (home), land, setr ( place of settlement 
ruS (clearing), and the like, as the more significant part of 1 ( 
pound. Thus it seems that these later names can give information as 
how successive groups of farms originated and vy the settleme 
from the lower valleys to the higher ground 

Professor Olsen devotes a lecture to such farm-names as indicate th 
location of heathen sanctuaries, names ending in hof or horgr. The work 


closes with a discussion of a few names which seem to cast light into 


certain obscure corners of Northern mythology 


Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion. By W. Barthold. Second 
edition, translated and revised by the author with the assistance of H. A 
R. Gibb, M.A kK. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series, new series, V. Lon- 
don, Luzac and Company, 1928, pp. xx, 514, 25's.) The work of W. 


Barthold first appeared in Russian in 1900 and thus remained known on 


to a few speci We are grateful for the English transl 


has been thor revised and amplified by the author himselt who 


endeavored to bri 1is work up to date. It is a most erudite and pai 
taking piece of work which aims at presenting a digest of all Aral 


Persian, and Turkish sources relative to the historical geography an 


political history of Russian Turkestan from the end of the seventh cen 


tury down to the death of Chingiz-Khan in 1227. Chinese sour 


as accessible in translations, have also been utilized. The introduction 


L. M. ] 
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rt Mak t general observations 1 ill i idi Glll- 


rently, and in places has dug deep into the sources, but his conclusions 


metimes seem to be biassed. Some of his statements we should question 
It was the Catholic Church which Constantine recognised by the Fdict 


Milan” (p. 14 “these achievements [12th-13th century] indicate 
undoubtedly a widespread and sound aesthetic taste, a devotion to re- 
igion, and a joy in life which the world has never known since” (p 
20) these master-craftsmen, comprising the great bulk of the citizens’ 

139 most of the gilds originated in an association for pious pur 
poses” (p. 1423 the new orders of the thirteenth century, the Domini 


ans and Franciscans, devoted themselves especially to teaching in the 
universities ” (p. 193); “in most manor rolls there occurs record of the 
the villein had to pay when his son attended the university 

p. 194); “the Popes of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries making 
hemselves, at the cost of much unpopularity, masters of the wealth of the 


Church. wisels rected much of it to the purposes of study” (p. 194) 


vhile admitting the legal value of the Civil Law, thev jealously denied to 


iny necessary incorporation in the law of the Church, and because ot 


this refusal a separate science of Roman law was revived at this time’ 
p. 202) These and other passages which might be added indicate th 


ut should not deter a student from reading the book \ 


shortcomings, 


discussion ot the relations between Medieval art and leart Ing and that 
ot the Renaissance period is especially interesting 

Kaiser Ot fleal und Praxis im Fruehen Mittelalte Doo: 
Menno ter Braak Amsterdam, J. Clausen, 1928, pp. 247 his 


a dissertation written in partial fulfillment of the requirement for the 
doctorate of letters at the University of Amsterdam. The author is a 


Hollander but for obvious reasons has preferred to write his work in 


the German languagt Some of his historical studies were pursued 
the University of Berlin The book is not so much history it least in 


the usual acceptation of that term—as it is an endeavor to determine the 
We fans hh mung ot urope about the year 1LOooo, using iperot ()tto II]. 
as a type—to discover “den Zusammenhang zwischen Individuum und 


Zeit ’ rhe suggestion for this dissertation quite evidently was derived 


Ss 


om Lamprecht, who dubbed Otto III. “ the Euphorion of the tenth cet 


tury Che writer has faithtully read all the sources, and, one surmise 

all the secondary literature as well. The ruling ideas and concepts of th 
time, such as tate and “ church”, “ asceticism’, etc., are analyzed and 
discussed in these pages, and in SO tat the book constitutes a svniti S oO! 
the moral culture of Europe, which is suggestive and especially valuable 
for the references to other literature upon these subjects. But it seems to 


ndamental error in the author’s point ot view, in spite 


at there isa 
of the authority of Lamprecht. For he assumes that Otto III. was a type 


of his age. whereas that curious boy was rather a treak, or at least he 


ag 


Seems so to me. 
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Par Joséphe Chartrou. (Paris, Les Presses Universit le | 
1928, pt 444, 5 ) This study of the reig1 

and Ge I intagenet fills the gap betwee H ¢ | 


takes Nh ect more re as te u titu 
ol the county live chay ers are devoted t I 
detail, a sixth to Ang Vil and Norman itstitut I ind t vent 
Churc! There pen on Fulk’s career as K usale 
Nearly halt the volume taken uy tl i cat M4 
ent il elabo ate cle 
he Vi r} Ss ire ul in stem \ 

ticu nove clusions I he unt 

trative institutions nteresting, and there 1s ull d 
scanty ev dence tor the we rkings ot the vorn imquest in \ u ut 
author doe not maintain that the Angevn rocedure eX 
ence on Normand fhe study of the jur n Normar 
pna fing trie tance Oot Creoitre t 
discu Something ore p a Ve i 
the author of the De Honesto f M. CT trou 1 
+ foria Pont alis it Lp] ‘ + il 

Salisbury; he doubtl excusal 
Poole recent edition (1927), and for omitting t tir | 
cussion of the date of Henry’s assumption of the du 


cent edition of the poems of Baudri de Bourgu | essor H. W 
Dav ose untimely death is urned by all studet \nglo-N 
hist trangely made the editor ot a fictitious Cale ( i 
Roll Oxtord, instead I is well-know: 
modern works which are ent om. the r | 
AKatse? Vathide, Hein B } L) 
j 

Préparé par Paul [ British Society ot | 


Thirty years Sabatier published the rst ¢ 


Vinor Notices 28} 
on Anjou in the eleventh century and the various account ft Ar y 
empire of Henry I]. and | on Che period, t ne 
in which the history of Anjou ceases to have a purely ’ t as or 
of its counts becomes King of Jerusalem and his son | mes t 
of the future King of England and master of the Anglo-Normar 
Ii M. Chartrou lacks the sure and penetrat riticism of Halpher 
H rical Re w, XLII. 569 He 1 to te M \br ‘ 
XII] Manchester, the University Press, 1928, 
Price now ivanced 
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viewed \ 544) which he had discovered. No lefinitiv 

edition of the text, “ résultant de la comparaison des onze meilieurs manu 

t nnus jusqu ict, avec l’indication de toutes les intes fournie 

ar eux, et d'un grand nombre d'autres, provenant des documents se 

ondaires’ It is interesting to note that forty manuscripts are no\ 


known. A second volume is planned to contain the gener ductior 


ription of manuscripts, illustrative documents, and an index: but it 


not known as vet how much of the introduction M. Sabatier had com 
pleted before his death, last March. For the present volume, in addition 
to the text and notes, he supplied a preliminary note explaining hv h 


had changed trom the title used in 1898, and a “ coup d’oeil prélimit 


on interpolatior In the latter he proves that the first chapter was at 
nterpolatiot1 d argues that it was made toward the end of the first halt 


xf the thirteenth century [The other interpolations are of less conse 


quence. It is sincerely to be hoped that he had prepared, after his 


is manuscript, much of the material for the secone 


volume, as in 1925 he made an outline of what it would contai It i 


eediiess to Say it this edition or the greatest 1p in é 
raged in Franciscan studies 

he Cartulary and Terrier of the Prior f Bilsington, Kent Edit 


by N. Neilson, Ph.D., Professor ot History in Mount Holvoke Colleg 
British Academy Records of the Social and Economic History ot Eng 
ind and Wales. | London, Oxford University Press, 1928, pp. xii, 255 
215 Though the agrarian organization of Kent in the Middle Age 


differed in many particulars from that found elsewhere 1n 


ot these differences with which Dr. Neilson is p 


e present volume.! Her study is confined to the customs peculiar to 


‘ald and marsh in Kent but not common to the whole county It is a 
continuation of her investigation of manorial organization in sec 
England where the local topography necessitated the survival in th 


manorial economy of customs established in an earlier period (4m. H 


Rev., XXVI. 319). 


rhe introduction is a monograph based on extensive researches 


il 


manuscript materials. Many of the forests in Kent, Dr. Neilson find 


vere used in common by the Anglo-Saxon villages of the neighborhood 
irposes of pasture and estovers. In the smaller woods located within 
the different lests the practice of intercommoning was similar to that 
found elsewhere in the wood common to a hundred or a soke, but within 


ages lying at a long distance trot 


the great Andredsweald “ vill 
well as those that lay along its border, had units of pasture . . . called 
denns, probably often in addition to similar denns in woodlands ot then 


own lest” (p. 5). When these denns became parts oi manors, “ the rents 


and customs paid by them to their parent manors were in partial contrast 


1 She has treated these in “Custom and the Common Law in Kent”, Harvard 


ww Review, XXXVIITI. 482-498 


Ca awd I 
England, it is 


at teast to e rents a Services t ‘ 1 
and the newly approved land ! waste 

development of the denns, the exceptional dues uch a Inger an 
sumerhu ) received tron then 

nected with the use of the { ucl 
silva cedua) are the principal topics treated. The exposit f custon 
in the marshland includes the rents and services characterist f tene 


ments in the marsh, the method ft approveme and « nizat ’ 
kum maris, and the roval measures fc rotectior | ! mat 
against “the hideous, uncout violent rage and aestuati 
vhich was “too swift for the common law pp. 4 42 

Although the estate of the priory of Bilsingtor 5 ited part ! 


t! eald and partly in the marsh, the cartulary and the terrier are usefu 


chiefly for their description of conditio: n the mars] irtula 


fitty vears following the foundatix the house in 125 ug 
are of earlier or later dates. A chronologi 
ment of the lands acquired by each (p. 138), royal licenses to apy riate 


a church in proprios usus (p. 144) and to acquire lands despite the statute 
Ol mortmain (pp. 138-145), and a judgmer th regard 
sion of tithes rendered ad curiam Romanam 47) are ar 

documents which are not conveyances of land | terre tten ina 


hand of the fifteenth century, surveys with much deta 


tenements constituting the manor and their rents at 1 
dant critical apparatus supplied by the edit ompletes a irly con 


tribution to a significant and preyious! bscure aspect english agrar 


tegistrum Stmonis de Sudbiria, Diocesis Londonten Edited by 
R. C. Fowler Volume | Publications of the Canterbur ind Y« 
Society, pts. LI., LVII., LXNXI., and LXXX London, t Society 
1910-1927, pp. 290.) The Canterbury and Ye Societ Ss periorming 


a service Of exceptior i] Importance to historical scholarship | pul 
lication of English episcopal registers These records throw gr] 


only on the church but also on many phases of national life 


ber of extant | ngiish registers 1s unusuali arge, Dut the ire t ¢ y 
available tor research ime diocesan ves where i t 

are widely scattered, and thei: possessors, generous as most ot them are 


t +} fa cslit mmadat: the 


to be, generally ack th Tac ics 10 a 


disposed 
dents who may wish to consult the manuscripts 

In the present volume the relations between urch a1 tate a 
illustrated richly. The bishop appoints vicars to exercise his tual 
functions during his absence abroad on royal diplomatic 1 s (pp 
vi, 38, 39). The king requires the bishop to | é 


roval courts pp. 52-59 ecto! i I | 


sists almost entirely of charters They were issued 1 luring the 
\\ I LUNI 
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75-79), to cert i p. 52 t up e ecclesiastica e- 
fices of clerks who are in debt t € ¢ eque p. 45-82), and to per- 
form a \ of other administrative task Even the nature of the 
clerical debts is instructive. One of them, for example. is a fine im- 
posed “for various transgressions and contempts done in the Roman 
curia ig st the king (p. 45) 

On the relations of the bishop to his clergy there is also much of 
interest lhe processes followed in the elections of the heads of several 
religious houses are reported fully (pp. 86-118, 128-181) lhe disputed 


possession of tithes (p. 200) and of oblations (p. 204), the appropriation 
of a church (p. 83), and the foundation of a chapel (p. 219) are the sub- 
jects of ty] ical entries Institutions to benefices, which occupy a larg 

space in the register, are for the most part tabulated by the editor \c- 
companying explanatory notes supplement the list in Newcourt’s Reper- 


torium in many particulars 


Only two letters from the pope appear hese and several archiepis- 
copal letters deal with a papal subsidy imposed in 1362 (pp. 182-200). 
Other correspondence from the archbishop gives instructions for the 
enforcement of two provincial constitutions. One requires the prope 


observance of holy days and tke other fixes the stipends oft unbeneticed 


clergy atter the black death The latter has beet treated at length 
Miss Bertha Putnam (Am. Hist. Rev., XXI. 18, et seq (nother 
lusion to the plague occurs in a document of 1366. A monastery, re- 
ferring to a recent “ second mortality ”, alleges that its revenues and rents 
have been sorely reduced “per mortem servorum et colonum et tenen- 


tium’, and its tertile and fruitful arable lands rendered sterile by the 
Scart ity ol lab rers p- 119g) ire many ot! el briet fe rences to 


contemporary social and economic conditions 


In addition to an excellent edition of the text Mr. Fowler supplie 
brief introductior It contains a sketch of the career of Simon of Su 
bury, a description of the manuscript and its contents, and a suggestive 
analysis of the « iuses of vacancies of benetices 

W. E. Lunt 

Les Entrées Solennellcs et mphales a la Lissa 
Par Josephe Chartrou. (Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France, 
1928, pp. 158, 30 fr.) To those who, like Dr. Chartrou, look back with 


envy to the days when every public act, the arrival of every distinguished 


personage, was made the excuse for colorful pageantry, the chief inter¢ 


of this book will be found in the interminable accounts of involved al 


legories, costumes, and the like. Others, who are repelled by the contrast 
between the rather tasteless, even vulgar, display, and the acute misery « 
most of the French people during the vears from 1484 to 1551, will be 


more impressed by other considerations, mentioned by M. Chartrou, but 


almost buried under the mass of detail. First of all, there is the pathetic 
frequency with which the figure of Peace appears in the ponderous al- 
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Ss, alWavs aS a ess out T 
resources and men bv futile Avain. t 
ciassic le wl ch Vere dut ng t} } 
France. The king, in the middle of 1 <teenth centu re 
sented by Caesar or some other Roman figure, rather than by S 
David. as he had been earlier. but malgré tout los 1 
d'origine étrangere VEntreés ale reste wi remonie fra 
médiévale * It is this evidence of the continued vitality sl n | 1 
inherited from the Middle Ages in the pr , the n terest it 
ciassicai ati xtee!l ce 
tit +} } ; ( | 
ites t Valu 
RAYMOND SONTA 
Gescnicnts nel Staat rom 54 Von Dr 


Walter Platzhoff, Professor an det Universitat Frankfurt a. M Hand 
buch der Mittelalterlichen un 
G. von Below, F. Meinecke, und A. Brackmann Munich and B 


R. Oldenbourg, 


r, 1928, pp. xviii, 279, M. 12.50.) Professor Platzhoff ha 


written an excellent guide to the involved political hist of the Eure 


states during the Years 1559 to 1600 The cont ind o! 
the religious, dynastic, nationalistic, and commercial inte ell 
stated. Only occasionally, as in the mere mention (p. 13 f the 
Donauworth affait 1607), is an important incident left unexplaine 
In so compact an account it is of course impossible to go into the deta 
ot many complicated situations Dut the read r may find them bv ¢ 
sulting the historical literature listed in the carefully selected general and 
special bibliographies. There are but a few omissions of essential bool 
notably the works of Sir Charles Firth. To the special student the 
reterence the most re ent esea;rt ] cs will be espec ially We le 

The book falls naturally into three main divisions: the religious a 
political conditions in Europe in 1559, the period from 1559 to 1618, a d 
from 1618 to 1660. Although the author pleads the lack of unity of the 
subject-matter in the second division vreater degree of clarity might 
have been attained by abandoning too close an adherence to the chron 
logical method. After 1618 the story runs smoot] 

The reviewer can not always agret th the author onclusior d 
nterpretations. Regarding the Spanish Armada, Dr. Platz! 
with approval Ranke’s words that the destinies of mank ing in the 
balance (p. 101). Considering the economic ruin of Span the 
author contends set in as early as the 1570's, it is difficult to see how 


Spain could ever have conquered England, ever the Armada 


victorious. Besides, when Philip made the attempt, would not hav 
been weakened rather than strengthened in his struggle g 


Dutch? How then could the Armada’s victory have be 
( J lesstoss) to the Dutch ? 


4 
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The author stresses the importance of the secret agreement made in 
1617 between Ferdinand of Styria and Philip III. In fact he makes this 
so-called Ofate treaty’ the starting point of the Thirty Years War, 
and the cause of its extension (p. 149). One may well grant that the as 
surance of Spain’s support encouraged Ferdinand to attempt the over- 
throw of the rights of the Bohemian Protestants guaranteed bv the 
“Letter of Majesty’. However, considering the inflammable state of the 
Empire, it seems more likely that the acceptance of the Bohemian crown 
by the Elector Palatine, and the transference of his electorate to Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria, turned a Bohemian revolt into a wide-spread conflict. 


A few less important points may be mentioned. There is no proof 


that Elizabeth’s ambition was a factor in persuading her husband 
accept the Bohemian throne (p. 157). Felton, the murderer of Bucking- 
ham, can scarcely be called a “ Puritan” fanatic (p. 180). “ Independ- 


ent’ and ‘“ Congregationalist were not interchangeable terms in Crom 
well’s day (p. 233) 

Despite minor defects, Dr. Platzhoff has adequately filled the gap 
between the volumes of Fueter and Immich in this valuable series 

E. A. BELLER 

The Role of Scientific Societies in the Seventeenth Century. By 
Martha Ornstein. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1928, pp. xiv, 
308, $3.00.) This dissertation, first printed in 1913, has enjoyed a high 
reputation as the only general survey in English of a most important 
subject. It is now reprinted with a brief foreword by its instigator 
James Harvey Robinson. It consists of a sketchy account of the origin 
of ‘experimental science’, a survey of the organization and work of the 
chief learned societies and journals, an examination of the welcome ac- 
corded science by the universities, and a detailed bibliography. Its general 
thesis is that it was in the scientific societies and not in the universities 
that “the new game was really invented and played” The main be 
of the book is a very useful compilation from the standard histories of 
the various bodies concerned, of great value to the general historian of 
culture. The author was especially handicapped by the lack of material 
in American libraries on the reception of science in the universities; 
has very little to say about the two places where science was most wel 
comed, the Italian universities during the early years and the Dutch w 
versities after the rise of Cartesianism. Consequently her generalizations 
are too sweeping. 


It is in the author’s assumptions about the rise of natural science 


recent scholarship has most advanced beyond her account. She shares 
the view of the standard historians of science of the last generation, lik 
Rosenberger, on whom she relies, that natural science was a “ mutation 

involving a complete break with the Medieval tradition and owing nothing 
to the heritage of Greek thought. For her, as for them, science has since 


that day been “ experimental founded on observation’ and 
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While in some other Spanish tior 
pract i i ( 


lee lt hate he ] cu t now publ ed tant 
ne ¢ ew 1 } n the Argentit 
( idered a case involving a dogmatic « ute and the charge of heresy, 
in this it limited its action to the condemnation of a palpable error of 
ctrine out ¢ g before n det other thar the document in 
question which was condemned to be burned 
senor (hanetor weaves a delighttul litthe romance out of the tew 
ler threads brought to light by the discovery of this document and 
1ises the curtain on an interesting episode in the ending years of Spanis! 
dominion 


F. Montavon 


tennial of the Publication of “ The Wealth of Nations ”’. Chicago, Uni- 
ago Press, 1928, pp. x, 241, $3.00.) Few volumes have 
h tribute to their enduring influence as was paid to the 
Vations in 1926, not only in Chicago but also in other educa 


he lectures here printed are 


tions of the country Inevitably t 
of unequal interest but all of them possess substance and offer suggestive 
further work. The collection opens with two contributions from 
Professor Hollander, the “ Dawn of a Science”, and the “ Founding of a 


School", in which, with an easy facility which is the delight and despair 


ot his readers, he deals with an immense array of bibliographical materia 
that under less skilful handling would have degenerated into a dull 
catalogue Instead, it becomes a fascin d suggestive terpretation 
of times and men. Professor J. M. Clark follows with a chapter « 
Adam Smith and the Currents of History n which he offers eX 
amination of doctrine in its relation to environment well worth much 
study. His thesis is that the dominance, in the eighteenth century, of 
the idea of natural law necessarily prevented Smith from any develo 
ent of the notion of a relative system of political economy 


mith’s Theory of Value and Dis 


Protessot 


tribution ” ping old material by tying his 
analysis of hers of his own day and of the 
resent, and ors ca ied the science tor rd 


Both Professor Viner and Professor Morrow, jn *“ Adam Smith and 
[Laissez Faire” and “ Adam Smith: Moralist and Philosopher ”’, study the 
author's economic creed in the light of his philosophy as expressed in his 
LTheory of Moral Sentiments, Professor Viner being concerned to desig- 
nate the points of conflict between the two books, Professor Morrow to 
show their complementary nature. Most difficult of accomplishment 
within the bounds of fifty pages was the discussion of the “ Introduction 
ot Adam Smith on the Continent’. Here, Dr. Palyi indicates briefly the 
conditions in various European countries which, in some cases, forwarded, 
in others checked, the spread of Smith’s influence. Few American stu 


dents will be able to read his pages without encountering many writers 
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pau until he regained his composure There are, of course, other 
phases of the career of Talleyrand, and the author does full justice to 
these, but probably it is not the lights of the portrait so much as the 
shadows which will fix the attention of the reader. The second volume 


may correct the balance, for it was after 1800 that Talleyrand scored his 


st suc es as a diplomat 
Henry E. Bourn 
Sritish Slavery and its Abolition, 1823-1838. By William Law 
Mathieson, Hon.LL.D., Aberdeen. London, Longmans, Green, and 


Company, 1928, pp. x, 318, $6.40.) Dr. Mathieson, in his “study of 
British slavery and a narrative of the movement for its abolition ”’, has 
the task of filling “in some measure” a gap in the anti-slavery 
moveme in particular, the eception of anti-slavery measures in the 
West Indie Che short pe riod covered 


is that from the parliamentary 


attack on slavery in 1823 to the abandonment of the apprenticeship system 


in 1838. The emphasis is placed on conditions among the 800,000 negroes 

in the colonies and on the working out there of measures insisted on by 

pu nd pa entary opinion in Great Britain. The thread runs 

m island to island and back to England. With a lawyer's dry clarity, 
uthor keeps his narrative free from confusion. 


rhe comparison in the first chapter of British slavery with the 


Spanish, the French, the Dutch, and the Danish, although interesting and 
suggestive, does not avail itself of recent historical scholarship. The 
chief contrast made is with Spanish ‘slavery, but no reterence is made to 
Hubert H. S. Aimes, The History of Slavery in Cuba, nor to the work 
of Cuban and other Latin-American historians. Neither are the re 
searches of Dr. Frank W. Pitman and of Dr. Waldemar Westergaard 

[he two chapters, explaining the attempts of the British gover 
the years 1823-1833, to secure a series of reforms and to 


ives for emancipation, by orders in council in the crown 


by pressure on the legislative colonies, give an excellent 
picture of the reception of the government policy and measures in the 
colonies. It would have been interesting to have had more detailed in- 
formation on the fiscal controversy and the rivalry between the West 
ind East Indians in Parliament out of which emancipation so largely 


grew. The last chapter is an analysis of the working of the apprentice- 
ship and of its abandonment under the threat of renewed parliamentary 
legislation in Great Britain. A question arises, were the special magis- 
trates sent out to supervise the apprenticeship, like most of the royal 
governors, men of military training? The Cape of Good Hope and 
Mauritius are excluded throughout from the discussion. 

Some differences of opinion are inevitable. Three men are omitted 
or their importance diminished: George Thompson, Thomas Clarkson, 


and Zachary Macaulay. The minutes of the Anti-Slavery Committee 


Joseph Sturge is probably t 
Dr. Mathieson’s book raises 
ive State of mind, 1 
ind t nstitution ¢ 
tively short treatment Phe 
‘ ed and convictions ot n Sia 
influential in proportion t S 
11 sc to sre resent + 
presence ol actual slavery D \ 
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uthfulness is a virtue hich tl 
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Dr. Ulrich B. Phillips has show 
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ngli cholars that less has been 
bout the American is substantiated | 
rawn trom old printed sources hic 
is stated in his preface But a detailes 
slavery remains to be made 
hina 1 England By W. 
( hinese the University of Oxford 
Press, 1928, pp. ili, 228, $3.00 The tit 
accurately its contents. It is not a histor 
ind England, though the st two chay 
liscursive mannet rhe succeeding 
xtra-territ ility, the con | 
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pathetic understanding of some of the d 
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of the Oxford University Extensior 
have been the 


may 
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ters treat of that = = 
ters deal with su 
recent troubl 
concluding ones, with Chinese nationalism, es] allv a t 7 t 
preted by Dr. Sun Yat-Se1 Protessor Sootl enjoyed a long and u 
n China and write i 
ven “in Oxford at 1 eau 
fense of British policy in China from att recently direct wall 
it both at home and in the Last The book is chiefly teresting 
listorian as an example of patriotic polemic 
We Be keh AD 


by Florence Ayscough, D.Lit London, Jonathan Cape, 1928, pp. 243, 
6s.) In the summer of 1846 Mr. Thomas Taylor Meadows, interprete 


to her Britannic Majesty s consulate at Canton, gave to the world his 


distinguished, if not widely known, Desultory Notes on the Governme) 


Avscoug! published itl Hal f Nanking. a book 
sim ind significance \iead analvzed the elements 
ind the longevity of Chinese civilization as he observed that civiltzation 
ifter the first series of violent impacts of West on East had re 
ny } +} tl » | vorl 1 } 
heir ciimaxX ihe authors o! le late VOTK are aS Keen observers a 
ompetent reporters ot t ngs (Chinese S was the innalist 1idows ea 
In her proem, Mrs. Avscough presents a mast ’ s and a 
preciation of the toundations ot Chinese zatiol she ¢ es the 
vramidal form ot the ancient Chinese social structure resting upon th 
world the-Sk ith its tour triangles ompost r 
scholars mers aborers il traders at tie ipexX, tormin on 
7 
municatins 1 tween Heaven and Eart sup] ed | 
1 +} f Heaven 
ingle eposet ( on ¢ rieaven 
In perfect contrast to the China of the ideal, « eve th ealit 
under the late imperial government, is that of the pseudo-republic de 


prevailed at one time o nother in all the provinces of China du c 
the t decade mk ill Lamune floods. pt strience wa i d try k ( | 
napping ooting, assassination ape no cleare mk entimenta 
account has been givet Spe cally the narrative deals e Na 
King alflair of March 24, 1927, but the backge1 rund ot events and co 

ons lea to this naxX is sketched 1 telling ta e a 

count does not purport to be istory in the trict sense of the term, but 

e tact at Ss given i l and s TESSIONISTIE 
manner in no way robs it of value to the student of hist One mig! 
Wish that M Obart Nad been abie to mecorporate more OF the expe 


ences of the other Westerners in Nanking, and of the Japanese, who wer« 


not on Socony Hill but whose experiences were no more pleasant tha 


those of the beleaguered on that hill overlooking the Yangtse. ‘That 
American publishers refused to publish this account but indicates hov 
great is the need of the American people for non-sentimental intorm 
tion of contemporary developments in China. No student of Far Eastern 
iffairs can attord to nore this work 


HarLeY FARNSWORTH 


Executiz urnals of the Counc f Colonial Virginia. Edited 


Icllwaine. Volume III., May 1, 1705-October 23, 1721 Rich 


\ 
mond, Virginia State Library, 1928, pp. vii, 679, $5.00.) This volu 
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Woithis Valls of Na ng. By Alice Tisdale Hobart,,with proem 
wd Peoft f China Lightv-one vears \Mlesdames Hobart and 
scribed in part by Mrs. Hobart. Of the welter of horror which ha 
is a mine of intormation for the student of colonial history It cove 
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of the series evidences of the destructiveness of fire appear on almost 
very pag Hardly a single document drawn from the original Johnson 
ection in Albany appears in undamaged form. About a hundred 


noted as having been entirely destroved, but some sixty of 


Roughly one hundred of the 52 


he volume are taken trom other depositories, suc 


is the Library of Congress, the librarv of Harvard College, and tl 
Public Record Office in London. Unfortunately the editor could not 


f original Johnson letters recently found in a private 


utilize a number of 


collection in England 


Che significance of Sir William Johnson's position as superintendent 
ot India urs 1S again ustrated by the character of this corre 
spondence ts lines radiated in every direction. We find letters to and 
trom Lord Shelburne, Lord Hillsborough, General Thomas Gage, t 
gyovernors ot Mas achusett New York, New Jerse VY, Penn vivania al 
Marvland, John Stuart, various other Indian agents, military officia 
ind clergymen of the Anglican church. Other representative mater 
n the collection consists of accounts, bills, invoices, memorials, depos 
tions, journals of transactions of Indian congresses, and financial trar 
ictions wit! erchants, Indian othcials, and military authorities 

Che central theme of this volume, as of its predecessors, is the adjus 
ment of It ina rs he maintenance of peace, involv ng the est: 
ishment of the Indian boundary line in 1768, and the management 
trade are two of the most important topics. There is material on the 
Congress of Fort Stanwix in 1768, the Susquehanna Company and tl 
Wyoming lands, and the Kavadarosseras patent Other interests re 
vealed in the documents are the beginnings of the copp« ndust 1 the 
Lake Superior region, and the iron industry in New York. Through 
the whole volume one finds increasing evidences of the unsettled state ot 
the relations between the colonies and England, and of Johnson's di 
ipproval of the colonial viewpoint 

Che editorial work is well done In the opinion of the reviewer tl 
value of the work would have been increased, however, by the inclusion 
of additional explanatory notes. The more frequent identification of met 
and events is especially desirable. But the lack of an index is a great 

indicap to those who are using the volumes as they appear. At times 
provokes great irritation, if nothing worse 
( CART 

History of the Explosives Industry in America. By 
Gelder and Hugo Schlatter. (New York, Columbia 
192 pp. XXXvili, 1132.) Irrespective of any disinclination one 1 


Nave to admit it or to acknowledge the logical deductions 1 


therefrom, the brutal fact remains that our civilization has been gained, 
protected, expanded, and sustained by force. The struggle against hostile 
neighbor, over-lord, and nature has been continuous in the past and will 


apes | 
these have been printed elsewhere, EE 
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ne by Dr. Charles E. Munroe in his excellent and most 
duct Phe uthors have written with sucl 
usiasm, and with such evident knowledge of the ul 
narrative arouses the interest of the reader and continu 
d | itt tion The result is a book of permanent va 
Joun Hare S 
ntercolonial Aspects of American Culture on the Fz 
tion, with Special Reference to the Northern Towns. Bi 
’h.D. [Columbia University Studies in History, Econo: 
Law, no. 302.] (New York, Columbia University Press 
$4.00.) Ir introduction Dr. Kraus ventures the opinic« 
one hand, scholars have done little to relate colonial cultu 
ral stream of European civilization and that, on the othe 
ordinarily given to differences among the colonies has t 
the fact of the growth of a common provincial civilizatior 
title of this slender volume covers an attempt, not at 
very ingenious, to redress the balance in the latter stance 
nterlacing cultural strands are overlooked Chet ire 
treatments, for example, of such matters as the improve 


ind Pp stal facilities and of 


hooks and newspapers, th 


religious and scientific contacts, and the prevalence of c 
tastes Ot particular interest and freshness is the dis¢ 
migration of individuals from province to province for bu 
sional, and educational reasons and the social and political 
rom tl quent intermarriage across provincial boundar 

By the painstaking process of accumulating n d 
lake convincing Case lor the existemn ot \ d 

ymmon interests; but am I wrong in thinking that no | 
without the benefit of this excellent guide-book, would 
the general fact Indeed. twentv-three ve ac | 
ished his s very useful book entitled Americans of 
Dr. Kraus’s thesis was implicit on almost every page In 
ever, this well-documented volume supplies a greater abun 
information on the point than has hitherto been readily 
ncidentally sheds light on the general aspects of colonial 
the mid-eighteenth century. 

[he main imperfections of the book grow chiefly out 
difficulties of the author’s task. Hus narrative is cramm 
ut aiter a t is in the realm ot fact rather than theory 

ol e to make a real contribution. He is moreover 
gaged in the provoking business of describing the interrelations of 
ut ng too much or too little about the things thet 


of 


coastwise communication, tl 


interpre yvincial economic tt 
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Lhe Laking of liconderoga in 1775: the British Sto By Allen 
l'rench. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1928, pp. vi, 90, $2.50. ) 
r. French has written an interesting monograph on an event that ha 

ved much attention from historians 
His toreword assures the reader that it “is not a careless or mis 


chievous attempt to reopen a subject on which there has been much con- 


troversy’’. The title, “the British Story", is misleading. more ot 
less discredited British officer’s story", would be nearer the truth The 
monograph has brought an added interest to the controvers is A 


in equal command with Ethan Allen, of the men who captured Ticon- 
deroga, and did Ethan Allen demand the surrender “in the name of the 
Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress”? Mr. French state 

‘Feltham has made it clear that the old controversy as to whether Arnold 


was admitted to equal command with Allen, should now ceas For 


if 
would seem to be proved that Ticonderoga was surrendered not merely 
to two bold adventurers, nor upon a bombastic demand, but to the au 
thority of Massachusetts and Connecticut, exercised jointly.” This would 
be the natural conclusion of one not familiar with th 
Ethan Allen and his Green Mountain Boys, who would take no orders 
from, or serve under any one but Allen. Whether or no Arnold wa 
joint commander should never have been of any importance, because, 

he was, it was not by a higher authority, but by the courtesy of Allen 


Arnold confirms this (p. 85): “ On and before our taking possession hers 


| had agreed with Colonel Allen to issue further orders jointly After 
capture, Allen ‘ positively insisted I should have no command’. ‘ He a 


sumed the entire command. 


Che taking of Ticonderoga was accomplished 
Delaplace’s room, within which was his wife, and probably his two chil 
dren, faced, and was within a few rods from the “ covered wavy” through 
which Allen entered the fort. Delaplace may have been at the front door 


with his breeches in his hand, with. his wife peering over his shoulder, 


surrendering the fort when Felthman was pounding on his back door 
Feltham returned after dressing, and he must have been fully dressed 


for one puts on trousers before coat and vest, and he knew Mrs. Delaplace 
was there Many of the conclusions drawn by Mr. French are not tenable 
Feltham’s statement of what Allen and Arnold replied when he 


enquired by what authority they demanded surrender, reads like a con- 


versation held after, and not during the excitement of capture. Their 
replies, as he states them, did not answer his question. Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Congress did not want the responsibility \llen and his 
Green Mountain Boys acknowledged no authority. They came from a 


“no man’s land” that soon became and remained, for fourteen years, a 
republic. Whether or not Allen made the reply he states he did, it was 


1 - 4 
“*naracteristic or him 


James B. 
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n Askin Papers Edited Mil M. O 

1747-1795. [Burton Historical Records, | Detroit, D 
Commission, 1928, pp. 657, $s.00. ) 1] beginning 
cation of the rich store of manus« te Bi 
it Detroit is an event of importance to 
Old Northwest. For the first volu of t B H 
the Detroit Library Commissior 
lication th the competent ed 
t vers of John Askin, whos ctivities 
loca strate, at ro! t D 
rious phases of the history of that region in the pe: \n 
Revolution and following 

Of the value of this volume to the local historiar lg 
can be no question. The numerous biograp! notice 
largely from unpublished records, will | t 
of Detroit, and their usefulness is enhanced | n excellent l 
the general historian, however, the present volume is like 1 
appointing. During the years prim ere 
795 any important events were occu g 
nftormation concerning them can be found here \ } 
the most part, his correspondents, were little interested in \ 
politics affected business The documents for the period of 1 \1 
Revolution contain only the barest allusions to political event 1 sa 


for one or two documents relating to the Treaty ot Gree 


little of value upon the Anglo-American contest for the Western | 


Curiously enough it is of Old World events that we get t 
teresting information The letters of Askin’s -in-la 
army officer, and of a business correspondent, \ im Robertson, picture 
almost dramatically, the England of 1792, s ! 
first but mildly interested in events across the Channel, then stirred 
repugnance at the increasing violence of the Revolutio: 
embarking upon a crusade against it With remarkable 
Robertson, who had travelled in Frat saw t futility I att ting 
stamp out so tremendous a movement by means ot a 

g and mutually jealous sovereign [he repercussion « 
vas felt even in Detroit, for the price of iurs fell disastrously, leaving 
Askin, among others, heavily in debt I ( \ 


Mrs. Meredith, with their amusing fashion notes, sup] unl equa 


teresting foot-note to the social history of the period 
A. H. B 
Gregg, factory, Masti thre ( a SOu I 


Mitchell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political | noi 1 ns H 
kins University. (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 192 


pp. Xi, 331, $3.00.) This “ essay’ undertakes first 


facts in the life of William Gregg 10 V ( \\ \ irg A 
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1800, of Scotch Iris] Quaker ancestry who al assed Ci 
jeweler, and became “the father of Southern cotton manufacture”: “ a 


second, to record in some detail the operations during Gregg’s lifetime 
the Graniteville Factory ” which in 1846 he built in South Carolina. D 


Mitchell, a pioneer recorder of Southern economic history, realizes his 


double ambition. He shows Gregg as practical mechanic and as author 
of Essays on Domestic Industry on whi fame rests no less than o1 


Graniteville He reveals him as a humanitarian who tirelessly worked 


to make the industry the stepping-stone tor Southern poor whites fro 
ignorance and sloth to education and thrift. Obviously, Dr. Mitchell 
loves hi t bot ti 10) cent] riti ld not hi 
Ooves Nils 1 ect, DU tnoughn oniv iV Critica qaoes not eulogize 11 
Since he ey egg labored tor ove hewed out a path to successtu 


cotton manufacture, and unquestionably set a standard for social better 


ment, I do not see why Dr. Mitchell calls him a “ tra; 


if Gregg did “ oppose an economic system built up on agriculture 
maintaining that the ante llum Southerne would not, could not, ac 
upon ’ Gregg’s example, his biographer takes a stand which further 

earch may quash 

D1 litche s straight fe vard. but his chapter h uding 

1 1 1 
sometimes ( s essay rambles Thus in Planks versus Ra 
Oa i 1 co Cla convel ons, ce 0 
aiary In t seventeen ive of the Declared Protecti t e pl 
tically igt es the tariff whicl e treats in pages I149-I5I I wish he |] 

nked nadu ind | emes ind thus hrown ore 
South Carolinan and Southern history He fails to do this tor the peri 

both before and after 1860. He sees Gregg’s spontaneous acceptance 
on as typical Contederate loyalty \iight he Southern mat 
icturer, an American nationalist in 1845, have become a Southern natio 
ilist atte the Wilmot Proviso Study of the sales-books lg she 
lig revea where sregg tound S le ! il wea 
ness is the scantv documentary mate il tor Granitev e and D cne 
neglect to u the ledgers u s, and letter-books. It that type « 
cord was destroved he does not deplore it Phough thin and too hasti 
vritter the ook ¢ bodies material whi contribute to the specialist 1! 
Southern y and ultimately to merican history Except for tl 
nel\ type d notes. t ormat s excellent I miss a b yraphy « 
ource t to be oped that the near uture D Virtche vill edit 
(rege pape 
rege | 
NATH Br Ct 
\ 
ln iO} ] ri B red Rij Vas 
mcelos, and Guy Stevens Chicago, | versity of Chicago Pres 
1928, pp. 254, $1.50.) 11S DOOK an af Tes¢ 


Dr. Rippy presents the tuation from the viewpoint of an advanced 


bera et syvmpatnetic with the larger purposes tie \iexican 


ic What 
tation from three different viewpoints oO! the relations between Mexi 
ind the United States since the downfall of the Diaz régime 


mat deeply nterested 1? the 
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thie Association of Producers 
resentation is frankly from t 


reigner considers requisite for the 
Me 
Phe Chicago Council on Fi gt 
e in the education of public « 
this little volume. 
( f Russian len 
the Last F) 722 
History in Bluffton ¢ ge Be 
cern, 1927, pp. 296, $2.25.) It 
America’s immigrants have mad é 
fathers da while in anoth« ul 
intil far into the nineteenth, Eurt 
spot they might colonize. whict 
or the United States i nat (me 
modern exodus was due to circumis 
Short 1iter 1786, en both tl 
vigorou POlIcy many commu Cs 
vinced that they should look fé n 
uding America e consid l 
erine ot Russia were so inviting that 
the ha ot the Vist ila and est ibl 
Southern Russia. Here for al 
veloy thriving agricultu ce u 
eir distinctive political, r¢ ous, a 
out 1870 it became evice t t 
iniversal m itary service a d abo 
the ettlements rested Again emig 
ere wa » doubt about the ad\ 
1873 dele grates were sent over t 
representatives ot land and ra a 
boards of immigration. An atte! 


tailed in Congress and as the del 


private offers, the migration w 


thousand settling in Canada and 
halt of the latter locating in Kar 
Che history ot thi I gratiol 
who secures his information trot 
cences, all inpul ‘ t 


(41 
te 
ap 
iS 


10! 


Vin Vol 
Revolutior José Vasconcel former cretat f publ tructior 
\[exico, deals with the situation from t view-point lex 
ua 
he point of view , thes nrerect thea 
toreign investor and is verv valuable as a clear entat vhat 
adequate pr ted right 
| 
I l \ 
Ind t nnor Book Cor 
tal ec atl} i 4 + 
nturt ] Ve ] 
ratio 
ezates could notfree upor the 
which began in | \ ht 
1 and settlement told LD mit 
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would welcome more foot-notes and specific references. But the bool 
itself is practically a source, and the chapters on Establishing Frontie1 
Homes and Transplanting a Bit of Russia are valuable contributions 
which will suggest much to the student of the social development of t 

plains. It is encouraging to read an account of the coming of a European 


stock, which is not concerned with the problem of what that stock con- 


tributed to American civilization but discusses more fundamental matters, 


such as how lands were secured, wells dug, churches and schools estab 
lished and transformed, and a peculiar social organization broken down 
by the forces of American environment Che last chapter is a graphic 
description of what the “conscientious objector” suffered during the 
recetit war. 
Marcus L. HANSEN 
Educational Activities of New England Quakers: a Source Book B 


Zora Klain, Ph.D., New Jersey College for Wome Philadelphia 


Westbrook Publishing Company, 1928, pp. xiv, 228.) Dr. Klain has done 
for the study of Quaker education in New England a similar piece 


work to that done for Quaker education in Pennsylvania by Dr. Thon 

W oody He has searched the old Quaker record-books with care and 
patience and he has presented from original sources the slow but stead 
growth of Quaker education in the New England colonies, and the great 
expansion of educational facilities and equipment in the nineteenth cet 

tury. 

Ihe book opens with a brief account of the Quaker “ invasion” « 
New England in the face of a hostile world and of the early and primitiv 
attempts at education in the local Quaker meeting-houses. The author 
finds that from 1684 onwards the general yearly meeting body of Ne 


time a committee on education tor their ent 


England had from time t 


field. From 1778 the educational vision widened and the interest at epent 
One begins to see at this period the shaping influence of t 
cational patron, Moses Brown of Providence Brown University owes 
him a great debt of gratitude and the present Moses Brown School right 


1 
} 


looks to him as its founder. The story of the birth and development « 


the second Quaker boarding school in New England, Oak Grove Semina 
at Vassalboro, Maine, is well told. 

But by far the most important feature of the book is the history 
the small colonial schools in widely sundered monthly meetings of Ne 
England, in Newport, Smithfield, Portsmouth, Nantucket, Sandwich, a1 


nany other regions, and one notes with interest that everywhere the care 
for the educatio1 that for rf 
lor the education Of giris equals that lor the education DOoys. 

[he author has done his work well and those who are seeking 1 
facts about the beginnings of educational methods in the New England 


his book. It would have been well if he had made a 


colonies will prize t 
more detailed account of the restraints and limitations of what the 
Quakers called “ guarded education ’ 


Rurus M. Jones. 


| 

| 
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John A Hopkins, ih [lowa Econon History Seri 


es. ¢ B. 
Shambaugh.] (Iowa City, State Historical Society of Tov x 
xvi, 248, $2.00.) In making this study t was desired Ins t u 
thor’s preface, “to trace the development of the beef enterp t 
shaped by the economic forces operating in the environment g 
and growing State of Iowa”. Such influences were the t 
icreage ot corn, the coming of the 1 ivs, the contract ( the We 
ern ranges, the boom and the panic Of 1907 prove t ive 
and methods of production, the demands of the World War. di pre 
and recovery following the war, and the rise of the dairving indust 

Chapter I, ntecedents of Beef Productio1 i 

pressed account of the advance of the cattle frontie the Ur 
States Seven ot the ten chapters portray il 
which play the economic influences Che reviewe ud t | 
to print one ot the best chapters the one n the intluence of t S 
as chapter IV. instead of as chapter IX (the pter | ! 
stocking ot the state with cattle, the grazing { IS, the 
cattle in farming, the changing methods of | ing « 
financing and the marketing of Iowan beef cattle 

Readers will admire the xcellent print, paper ind 
charts, well placed are distinet assets to the text ut thre n ¢ 

the value of the seven tables Embedded in t tw hu 
four notes and references are manv pat ustrations whi u ett 

have been used to brighten the text \ prosa en treat 
with care and faithfulness in book cl hye ¢ 

to the economic history of a state New pape Ooh} tt 

and census records have been combed. Over sevent ! 

reference s relate to about one hundred il d nity ntervi 

tormation which can be obtained from the old settlers. notes 1 

is less definite but more descriptive than that available fror 

Some readers may regard it as less trustwort il 

| } 


By Alfred Hasbrouck Ph.D New Yorl ( oluml!l } 


London, P. S. King and Son, 1928, pp. 470, $6.75 Despite 

this work does not cover all of Spanish South Ame 

claim to do so. It is concerned wholly with the struggle f nd 
the northern part of the continent, under the lea 


Bolivar The book includes tourteen haptet with +} ; 


teresting headings: Preliminary to the Scene of Actior \ 
Legionaries Came; Mustering the Vanguard; Early Camy 

cal Shores; A British Contingent and its Prowess a an 
men on a Venture; The Irish to the Fore: Passing the A 

dom; Struggling on the Plains for Liberty: Fighting \f 
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for Independence: Liberation Attained: Some of the Legionaries and their 


Later Fortunes: Soldiers from Many Nations in a Common Caus 


Vhat t Legionaries Signified. There are a number of appendixes, 
chiefly lists of names of legionaries: a classified bibliography showing 


that the author had access to probably all of the important manscript and 


printed material on the subject: a satisfactory index: and a map in black 


and white showing the military operations in which the legionaries had a 
Pp 
Th B sh Isl fu shed most of the fore egionaries, but a 


considerable number came from Germany, and a scattering from other 
countrie They included all types, and such extremes as the grotesque 
and criminal humbug Gregor McGregor and the amazingly gallant Colonel 


Tames Rooke. Though never more than a few hundred of foreigners 


were engaged in any military operation, their presence, because of the 
small size of the armies on both sides, more than once threw the balance 
of strength to the revolutionary forces. In one case at least—the de 


cisive battle of Carabobo in Venezuela—victory was largely due to the 


action f the British battalion Alien reinforcements also enabled 


Bolivar to undertake the New Granada campaign, an important link 
in the chain of events bringing liberation from Spain. Dr. Hasbrouck 


makes a number of interesting comparisons between the revolution of the 
Thirteen Colonies of England and the South-American struggle for in- 
dependence under Bolivar, and the foreign aid given in both instances 
Lafayette he likens to General Daniel O'Leary, and Steuben, to Johannes 


Uslar, commander in South America of the Hanoverian legion 


\ few typographical errors crept in. Apparently a slip occurred on 
page 179, where General Urda 1 is menti stead of General 
Montilla 

The author shows an unusual grasp on the various phases of his sub- 


ject, for his career as an officer in the United States army familiarized 


him with the technique of war, the psychology of the soldier, the in- 
fluence of tropical climate, and the mental characteristics of the Latin- 


American people. The book is well written, with vivid word pictures 


of battles and an occasional touch of friendly humor, and makes interest 


ing reading. It deals with a subject before practically untouched, and 
is one of the best monographs so far produced from the meagrely-tilled 
held of Latin-American history 
Mary WILHELMINE WILLIAMS. 
j VWexican Side of the Texas Revolution, 1826, by the Chief Par 
ticipar lranslated with notes by Carlos E. Castaneda, Latin-Amert- 


can Librarian, University of Texas. Dallas, P. L. Turner Company, 
1928, pp. vii, 391.) This volume is a translation of five controversial 
booklets published during 1836-1838 by notable participants in the 
Mexican campaign against the Texan revolutionists. The earliest docu- 


ment, in the order of original publication, is General Vicente Filisola’s 


| 


Minor Votices 10S 


Kepresentat Sup { i \ 
as neva f f ti ” f ts 
retute charges and imputations ir re] Gene t 


Mexican army after the capture of Sant (nna at San 

guilty of criminal stupidity if not of c wardice ibandor t} 
vasion and ordering a retreat from Texas It hiet histor value 
in its concrete statement of the distribution and number 

Mexican divisions and in its indirect revelatic t the de ent 


missary equipment of the invading army The second 1 


am Sas 
Anna’s Manif, sto relatiz to his Operat Sin ti mpaiqn a 
his Capture : the tl ird is a satire ot santa Anna’s Ma f I Rar 
Martine Caro, who, during the Texas campaig ‘ \ 
private secretary rhe historical value of the Manifes: negligible it 
its biographical consequence 1s considerable Car diatribe 
personai u contributes Suggestive cK mentarie 
of the invasion. The fourth document js General José | 
the Military Operations which unde his nmand mp 
Trea enw ved the controvers ] tag 
diary IS a soher day t d ecord | t 
rejoinders to Santa Anna 1 +] 
Maria Torne Relat WC § ed Sta f 4 
and lornel had served | coun 
States in 1833 and during the Texas Rev lution is Secret \V 
He states his thesis in a sentence and elahor it t throu 1! 
pages: “ For more ¢] ‘ 
pages: Or more than LItV \ 
political intancy, the prevailing ught t L nite St 
has bee the cauisition of t creat " the 
belonged te Spain particular it t t 
wexican nation 
ry 
> considerable, particularly in reve ng endu g t I 
chology Che translation is ell done Phe nglis] pr 
cut, and idiomatic, and reads easily and entert g 
notes are scat ut are written t I e al 
P. Hammond, Ph.D Ass ite Profe f H 
Southern California Historic Societ I l 
n Hist vol. I] Sant Pa oP 
\T 
ihe occupation of New 


tempts, was Don Juan de Ojfate’s contribution to th 


America by Spain. The story of Ofiate’s enterprise 
high hopes and ended in disillusionment, is the subject of D 


volume, which is published now in book form. ait: 


| 
Secretary ot War that Filisola who hecame 
| i i the 
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serially in the New Mexico Historical Reviex Che study is based in 
part on materials discovered by the author in Spanish archives. They 


have not enabled him to remake the story of the New Mexican conquest 
or overturn accepted conclusions, but he has been able to fill gaps and 


supplement here and there 
Although this work is to be commended as an accurate, concise, factual 


account of the founding of New Mexico, it nevertheless leaves much to 


be desired. Ofmate appears to be the central figure in the story, vet a 
tisfactory characterization and estimation of the man has been neg 


The conquistador remains, after a reading of the account of the 


lected 
The division of the subject 


expedition, a vague, intangible character. 
matter also appears to be disproportionate Nearly one hundred pages 
are devoted to preliminaries, whereas the story of the expedition itselt 
is told in an equal number of pages \ description of Spanish provincial 
Che mechanics of administration 


government in New Mexico is omitted 
There is a like deficiency with respect 


are never alluded to to economic 


organization. Dr. Hammond omitted details that are 
satisfactory description of the implanting of Spanish civilization in New 


indispensable to a 


\lewic 


J. Lroyp MrecuaM 


| 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


PERSONAL 


Ludwig Freiherr von Pastor died September 30 at the ay fF covent 
four His great work is the Geschic/ j D7 pot , 
dters of which twelve volumes have bee 


i886, the twelfth in 1927 But he was a marvel of industry, and he four 


/ 
time to write a life of his master Janssen, to publis ily 

edition of the whole work, as well as to write a half dozen other volur 
Burr contributed a masterly criticism of the third volume of the Hist 
ot the Popes: in this and the reviews of the succeeding volumes, as the 
have appeared, will be found an appreciatior t Pastor's ibur 
erudition * sane and self-reliant criticist excessive caut 

ipologetic flavor’, and also of his “ ultramontane convictior lat 
deserved honors came to Pastor For ove varter of centur 


been Director of the Austrian Institute of Historical Studie t R 


Francois Victor Alphonse Aulard died on October 23 at the ag 
seventyv-nine. Almost half a century ago he began hi tud f 


French Revolution As a protessor he trained many worker t 


field; as president of the Societe d'Histoire de la Revolut rar é 
and is editor ot the Nevolut rai he directed the pu 
His Histoire Politique de la Révolution Francais ipp 

edition in 1905. Of the Reem les A s du Comit le Salu 
twenty-six volumes were published bet n 188g and 1909 He ! 
the author or editor of many other volumes upon the story ot t LE 
tion. He was frequently engaged in altercations, but now met 

as the scholar to whom all students of the Revolutior e esp 


Thomas Moran. tor tl irtv-three vears prot 
economics in Purdue University, died on October 21 at 
two. He was the author of well-known books on p 

Dr. Paul van Dyke, director of the American Unive 
Paris has been appointed Harvard exchange | T¢ 
provincial universities 

Dr. D. M. Fisk, formerly of Columbia, ha el 


protessor of history at Temple University 


Professor J. Edgar Swain of Muhlenberg | ‘ 
sence for the second semester, which he w pel 
ind Germany 
107 


It is hoped that he has left material in manuscript for more volur ! 
great work 
ndebted 


of the University of Louisville has been 


made professor of history in the Florida State College for Women. 


In Indiana University Dr. William T. Morgan has been made pro- 


Dr. Rolf Johannesen, formerly acting professor of history in Indiana 
University, has been made head of the department of history in. th 


State College for Women at Columbus, Miss 


Mr. Theodore C. Blegen, of the Minnesota Historical Society, is spend- 
ing the vear in Norway studving the background of Norwegian immigra- 
tion to America, through the aid of a Guggenheim fellowship 


Protessor E. H. Byrne of the University of Wisconsin is to be absent 
on leave next vear to continue his work in the archives at Genoa 

Professor T. W. Riker, of the University of Texas, ll have leave 
ot absence during the second semester to work on his book “ The Making 


of Rumania as an International Problem”. His place in the University 


ot Texas will be taken by Dr. Clarence Perkins of the University of 
North Dakota 
GENERAL 
General review: Henri Sée, Histoire Economique ct S ale, 1 27-1 8 
Revue Historique, July) 
For the vear 1928-1929 the Social Science Research Council has 


eranted tellow ships, as alre idy m ted, to \ S \itor ind | B Art 
and, in addition, to Miss Helen M. Allen to work on British Commercial 
Policy in North America from 1783 to 1793, and to Michael Kraus for 


an Investigation of the Relations he American Colonies and 


} urope in the |} ighte¢ nth Century It has also made grants-in-aid te c.3 
Grose to work on a Bibliography of English Historv, 1660 to 1760 
Mark Mohler for an investigation of the Influence of Religious Bodies 

e United States on the Development of Public Sentiment for World 


Peace, and thus of their Influence on National Policy, to F. J. Klingberg 
for research in Modern English history in the Period between 1815-1867 


ind to Louise Overacker for a study of the Use of Money in Electio1 


Che indefatigable Henri Sée has found sufficient leisure in the midst 
of his multitudinous publications on economic history to meditate at 
some length on the Scien t Philosophie de l'Histoire (Paris, Alcan, 
1928, pp. 513) 

On Novembe 1, 1926, appe ired the first number of tl na f 

( mic and Business Histor It is a substantia quarterly, the S 
issue being made up of 175 pages. A special run of all-rag paper is 
provided for library subscribers The Harvard University Press is pub- 
lishing the Journal for the Business Historical Society and the Harvard 
School ot Business Chere are six articles, including one on American 


l'reasure and Andalusian Prices, 1503-1660, by Dr. Earl J. Hamilton oi 


— 
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Color ch 
Notes and Documents ” to which P ss E. F. ¢ 
tributes New books are listed but eviews 
The Octobe of the Bus H S 
b account of the Illuminated Log eG ~ 
ng a vova to East Ind 1 the early ’s ¢ 
The London School of Economics and P Ss | 
licl 192090 1 na RB rp] tli, \ 
ubject catalogue of the British Library of Political and Ecor S 
ence at the school (a collection which includes 500,000 volum nd 2 
000 pamphlets), ** the ths’ Libra t | omic Literatu 
University of London, the Libraries of the R Statis S nd 
the Roval Anthropological Institute, and ct al « S 
University College, London, and elsewher« \ portant feature 
be the cataloguing under their subjects of near ill the off 1 
of all the important countries of the world | publi | | 
four volumes, containing about 5000 pagt he subs é 
May 1 is set at five guineas; after Mav 1 the price w b | 
e Bulletin of the Institute for Historical Resea N 
contains an account of the Oslo Congress I Py 1, al 
Anglo-Ame n Histori Congress ot t es 
d ISSIt on the Early Records of t eng | 1 
H Ri ds« nd Gre e Savies the | 
Edy d II Phere noth Sta ent of the B 
d there are tive su iries . ~ \\ en in t | 
dustries and Trade of Fifteenth Centu eng | M in K. Dale 
Italian Financiers of the Fifteenth dS 1 Centu ‘ i 
ference to Pallavicino and Spn 6 iH 
Church and State with special reference to the growth ot religious 
tion in England under James I., 1603-1616, by PI 2) t 
ations of the British Government in India with the Indian Stat 5 
1823 by M S. Mehta: the History of the Ger Stril B i 
Alfred Plummer 
The Histe Ul k tor October cor 
F. H. Hoduer on Some Early Political Cartoor nd k. Ek. R 
contributes a survey of the teaching of At H 
Schools and Universities; th a few noteworthy e ¢ 
conditions were summed up by an Engl scholar Ar 
and American history books are non-existent | Novet imbe | 
contains an article on Land Speculat Mex \' 


Duke University: one on Recent Worl n 1 | { 
Ancient Rome by Profess enney Fran! nd one on TI Ha | 
Wat 
‘are, 
In the j Ne r Oct t \\ \I bre 
on John B. Russwurm the first negro to 1 ve a 
| 
| 
| 
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American college R. W. Logan, on the Operation of the Mandat 


System in Africa: J. H. Johnston, on the Mohammedan Slave Trade 


L. J. Greene, on Slave-holding New England and its Awakening This 
number also contains the annual report of the director, and nine deeds of 
emancipation from Petersburg, Va.. in which free negroes free othe: 


negroes trom Slavery 


In a pamphlet entitled Historische Belletristik are gathered a group ot 
reviews of such works as the writings of Emil Ludwig and W. Hegemann, 
by Heinrich Ritter von Srbik, W. Mommsen, H. Delbriick, and others, 
originally published in the Historische Zeitschrift ( Munich, Oldenbourg, 


1928, pp. 54); the reviews are severely critical 


The Catholic Historical Review for October contains the following 
articles: Status of Roman Catholicism in Canada ( from 1759 to 1774). 


by W. R. Riddell; the Religious Issue in National Politics, by E. J. Byrne, 
tracing the prejudices in politics against the “ papists ” from the earliest 
colonial days to the present time; and Spanish Rule in tl 


under Philip I1., by Sr. M. Constance. There is also a note on the his 


tory of the Capuchins (1528-1928) of which the first mission in this 


country was established early in the seventeenth century 


The July number of Agricultural History c 


ntains a paper by Edmund 


(. Burnett on the Continental Congress and Agricultural Supplies, and the 
second part of Miss Ellen C. Semple’s study of Ancient Mediterranear 


Agriculture 


Current History has in the September issue a debate upon the question 


Was Germany Responsible for the World War, written in the light of 
new evidence published since the close of the war From the Frencl 
point of view Henry de Jouvenel adopts the thesis: the War due to a 
German-Austrian Plot to Dominate the Balkans, while the thesis « 

Friederich Rosen, sustaining the German side, 1s: Germany the Victim of 
Allied Plans of Conquest and Secret Diplomacy. The October numbet 
offers a debate on Robert E. Lee: Is his Military Genius Fact or Fiction? 
rhe negative, the Contederate Leader's Failure due to Weakness of Chat 
acter, is argued by Elbridge Colby: the affirmative. Lee’s Achievement 

Spite of Tremendous Handicaps, by Douglas S. Freeman This issue 


contains also an autobiographical sketch of Stephen Raditch, the Story 


of my Political Life, with an introduction by Charles A. Beard on the Last 
Years of Stephen Raditch. The November issue has a survey, political, 
economic, and military, of the Ten Years after the Armistice Political 


reated in three articles: J. T. Shotwell discourses upon the 


aspects are 
Effects on American Foreign Policy, H. Wickham Steed upon the Changed 
International Situation, and David Hunter Miller upon the Execu 
tion of the Peace Treaties. The economic phase is discussed by Bernard 
M. Baruch under the topic, the Consequences of the War to Industri 
On the military side Gen. Tasker H. Bliss discusses the strategy of the 


Allies, Col. E. Requin that of the French Command, and Gen. H. J. von 


Kuhl that of the Central Powers 


= 


rid \ } Was a sec hig 
Now appears a fourth edition, gt 
al ) but thout t hotog 
most striking proof of the comy 
subjected is to le rout nm the 
principa eTerence use ( 
since the first edition of this wi 
old and ne t seems probable t 
out-number the old Although t 
the price is reduceé 
Vv. SO? $4.80 ) 
In Outline H f tl 


yvords he has writt 
intended primarily 
readers socia 
politica ScOTeES 


A. 


great figures connected wit! t 
Leonard B. Evre unde © tithe 
K ne 

The West Publishing C 
thre volume ith tive are 
cipa eva ste pas n 
irrative 

ii Strugg for 


Noteworthy at 


apt (,eorge L. Caldwell 


Dumas 


Rey ew October 


Malone, | j 


G. Dupont 


ques Relatifs aus ! 
October): A. M. Schlesinger, S 
Yale Review, Autumn); Miche 

Centra Orient Médit 


| 
Genera 111 
ly 21 Dr. Isaiah Bowman published the t t t \ 
eatly enlarged and I 
ete revision t ] } Live i 
bibliography 29 pare 
( ntait in 
Without actual unt 
at the that ubl Q: 
n-Hudson, 
rid ()x1 ve t re 
H. A. Davies has accomplished remarkable } t 
text-book but it wil 
}f illustrations, 18 maps, and rather trequent wt 
from sources or secondary works enhance the value ot 1 little volu 
Of course there are mistakes, but in general the work 1s we lor 
[ri study of the development of andl the 
ha hes translate 
Histo j 
St. Pau ul t | 
nancipa Det 
s published in New York by Longmans 
BEE ticles in periodicals Mario Gov 
lella Storia ( Nuova Rivista Storica, May); Sir \ im | 
story of Cavalry Hoy 
! Jourt les S t \ 
l_héritier. Rég 
Histor que ALY ) H k Ha 
f the Sea (Klio, 3) | 


Beginning Janu 1920, t Bibliote | R € 
plans t ! iletin with the title “ Acta R giving 
t unt a V1 of the twenty-four institute hools and 
rey nting twelve nations, wl h carry n | t R 
archaeolog 1 hist I uding a bibliography ng nem 
eTS vite na ¢ sch jars working t Ror 

e Cambridge University Press expected to publ end 
heg n t R i part o tn 

In pla tiquated edition of Scriptores H re Aug by 
H. Pete in has vy available a new, critical text | ed | 
the sl Hohl (Le pzig, Te 027 vO xy 

4) 


of Marius and traces the development to the accession ol Septimiu 
Severus (Oxford, Clarendon, 1928) 

ernst Sten i tte ‘ Spatron en Reiches, vol 
1. of which covers the pe iod Yom Rom ) wm Bysanti hen Staa 
1-176 (Vienna. Seidel pp. Xx =Q2) 

An enlightening book has been written on Die Schweiz m Romische 

if hy Fe k Stal making cce i great iss sScatte d T 
t 1 ( Basel, S ibe, 1927, pp. 549 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Kranz Cumont ne Nouv His 
toire du Monde Antiqu Rostovtzeff’s History ot ] 
Journal des Savants, August— Yctober) ; J. H. Breasted, 4 La for 
the Investigat f Farly Man (Scribner's Magazine, November ) R. 
Hennig, Die Anfinge des Kulturellen und Handelsverkehrs in der Mitte! 
meerwelt ( Historische Zeitschrift, CXNXXIX. 1); 1 Drioton, La Chr 
nologiec Eqypticnne (Journal des Savants, May); P Bosch-Gimpera, 
der Phénizischen Kolonisation in Spanien (Klio, 
XXII. 3); Har eidler, Das Ionische Meer im Altertum (ibid., 1-2 
Franz Tritsch, D Stadtbildung des Altertums und die Griechische 
Pol bid.) |. Carcopino, Les Origines de UHercwe Romain, I., concl 
Journal des Savants, April, May lenney Frank, Recent Work on the 
Economic Hist f AD nt Rome (Journal of Economic and Business 
History, November ) ; Capt. B. H. L. Hart. Hannibal and Rome ( Atlantic, 
October): Ludwig Schmidt, Zur Kimbern- und Teutonenfrag Klis 
XXII. 1-2): Aimé Perpillou, La Question de Droit entre Cesar et 
yénat, Mars 50-Janvicr 4 Revue Historique, July); H. Dessau, 
und das Monumentum Ancyranum (Klio, XXII. 3); J. Bayet 

‘-s Cultes Italiens @ Délos (Journal des Savants, June) ; Germain Morin, 
4 Travers les Manuscrits de Bale; Notices et Extrat s des Plus 
Vanuscrits Latins (Basler Zeitschrift, XXVI.); C. F |.ehmann-Haupt, 


Studies ssos (Klio, XXII. 1-2 
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(,euthnet Pat S nas 1 ue 
zant by Germaine Rouillard vith a preface ( , 
The Alexiad of the Prin Anna Comnena | : 
Elizabeth Dawes and published by Ke n Pau A lite \1 (or i 
by Naomi Mitchison ts pu ( (sera lowe 
Christo M. t! iuthor of av me entitied 
des F-trangers da C onstantinot M Pa ( 28 | 
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t! slation by Dr. P. K. Hitti is already in press in tl series. Records of 

Civilization, Columbia Universitv): duecdotes from English MSS. Ser 
ns, translated by G. R. Owst: and Anecdotes of Thomas of Chantimpri 
inslated by B. A. Lees 


The fourth volume (:368-1377) of Histoire de Charles V. by R 


Delachenal has been published by Auguste Picard ( Paris, 1928) 


The second volume of Ludwig Mohler’s Aardinal Bessarion als 
Theolog Humanist Staatsmann; Fund nd Forschungen (the first 
volume of which appeared in 1923) 1s taken up with the cardinal’s chiet 
vork, Jn ¢ 1) wtorem Pla libri Il the Greek text of which is 
now printed in complete form for the first time (Paderborn, Schoningh 
1927, pp. vil, O36 it is a publication of the Gorresgesellschaft 


An able study of Medieval taxation in a restricted area is to be found 
n Aontgszins, Konigsgericht, Kéniqsgastung im Altsdchsischen Freiding 
chte by Heinrich Freiherr von Minnigerode (Gottingen, Vandenhoecl 
1928, pp. 124) 


; 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Carlo Rostan, // Cristianesimo d 


I”. Secolo; il Primo Appello al Braccio Secola Nuova Rivista Storica 
luly—September): E. Caspar, Aleine Beitrig ur Aelt Papstg 


schichte, IV. (Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, XNILVII. 2): Camill 

Jullian, Les Précurseurs de Clovis (Revue de Paris, August 15): LL 

{scendants de Clovis (ibid., September 15); Alexander Haggerty Krappe 
La Léqende du Roi Théodoric (Moven Age, Mav—August): P. W. Fin 
sterwalder. und Ziele der Trischen und Anagelsdchsischen Mission 
m Frankischen Reich (Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte, XLVII. 2) 

Marcel Baudot, La Ouestion du Pseudo-Frédégaire ( Moven Age, May- 
August): R. Vari, Dte Soqgenannte ‘ Inedita Tactica Leonts Byzantin 
ische Zeitschrift, XXVITI. 3-4); A. Brackmann, Die Politische Wirkung 
der Kluniazensischen Bewegung (Historische Zeitschrift, Ch XXIX. 1); 
W. A. Phillips, 7he Papal Monarchy ( Edinburgh Review, July) ; Clemens 
Bauer, Die Epochen der Papstfinanz ( Historische Zeitschrift, CXXNXVIII 
3); P. Kehr, Rom und Venedig bis ins XII. Jahrhundert ( Quellen und 
Forschungen, XIX.); Franz Martin, Zwet Salzburger Briefsammlungen 
des 12. Jahrhunderts; das Sogen: Briefbuch Eberhards I. ( Mitteilungen 
des Oesterreichischen Instituts fur Geschichtsforschung, XLII. 4); Franz 
Dolger, Chronologisches und Prosopographisches zur Byzantinischen Ge 
schichte des 13. Jahrhunderts (Byzantinische Zeitschrift, X XVII. 3-4) ; 
C. H. Haskins, The “ Alchemy” ascribed to Michael Scot (Isis, June) ; 
Helen Robbins, 4 Comparison of the Effects of the Black Death on the 
Economic Organization of France and England (Journal of Political 
Kconomy, August); Karl Schonenberger, Das Bistum Basel wihrend des 
Grossen Schismas, 1378-1415 (Basler Zeitschrift, XXVI.); Stephane 
Hl, L’Architecture Musulmane en Occident (Journal des Savants, 


June ) 
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Count Egon Caesar Corti’s continuation of the history of the great 
European banking house has been translated by Brian and Beatrix Lunn 
under the title Reign of the House of Rothschild ( New York, Cosmopoli- 
tan Book Corporatio 


As is well known to every student of recent history, Benno von Siebert, 
former secretary of the Russian embassy in London, published in 192! a 


collection of documents dealing with Entente policy during the five years 


~ 
before the war. This source of first importance has been reissued as 
Graf Benckendorffs Diplomatischer Schriftwechsel, since Benckendorff 


as Russian ambassador to Great Britain for many years either wrote or 


received most of the despatches. More than a hundred new documents 
have been added and the whole rearranged in chronological order ( Berlin, 
de Gruyter, 1928, 3 vols., I. [1907-1910], pp. xv, 416: IT. [1911-1912], pp 


xvi, 564; IIT. [1913-1914]. pp. xii, 335) 


The New Democratic Constitutions of Europe, by Agnes Headlam- 
Morley, is a comparative study of post-war frames of government (Ox- 
ford University Press). 

In the Pragmatic Revolt in Politics: Syndicalism, Fascism, and the 
Constitutional State (New York, Macmillan, 1928, pp. xvii, 540), W. Y 
Elliott has produced a valuable and stimulating study He is willing “to 
set all the problems of politic s in their historical, their economic, and the 


cultural environments—instead of trying to work out a ‘science of Polli- 


tics’ based on abstractions”. His aim is “simply to run a thread of 
unity through the chief modern theories and experiments which are in 
revolt against political rationalism”. His work can noi be neglected 
impunity by students of recent histor) 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Karl Brandi, Kari | Preussische 


Jahrbucher, October) ; Georg Buchwald. Lutherana: Notizen aus Reci 


nungsbiichern des Thiiringischen Staatsarchivs zu Weima Archiv fur 
Reformationsgeschichte, XX V. 1-2); E. A. Beller, Military Expedition of 
Sir Charles Morgan to Germany, 1627-1629 ( English Historical Review, 
October); André Paul, Les Réfugtés Huguenots ect Wallons dans 
Palatinat du Rhin (Revue Historique, March-April); Paul Marmottan, 
Lucchésini, Ambassadeur de Prusse @ Paris, 1800-1801, 1. (Revue d’His- 
toire Diplomatique, XLII. 3); J. Dontenville, Napoléon, les Alliés et la 
Paix, 1813-1814, 1., conel. ( Nouvelle Revue, September 1, 15); Vittorio 
Adami, Dell’Intervento Francese in Italia nel 1848 (Nuova Rivista 
Storica, March) ; Friedrich Ley, Frankreich und die Deutsche Revolutio: 
1848-1849 (Preussische Jahrbiicher, August); Jean Luvlés, Englands 
Stellung zur Rheinlandfrage wihrend des 19. Jahrhunderts seit dem 
Wiener Kongress (Archiv ftir Politik und Geschichte, VI. 6); Unter- 


redungen der Russischen Botschafter Saburow und Orlow mit Bismarcr 


i879 (Kriegsschuldfrage, September); Edmond Toutain, Origines de 


l’Alliance Russe (Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, XLII. 4); Grat Max 


Montgelas, Die Englische “ Garentie” an Frankreich, April—-Oktober 1905 


= 
_ 


t ind the Origins of the Balkan Leaau 8—ror2 (Political Science 
Quarterly, September) ; Veracissimus, / Documenti D 
a Conferenza di Algeciras (Nuova Antol i, September 1f 


Bourgeois, Probléme Anglo-Allemand ei > 


Heésitations Britanniques (Revue des Sciences Politique luly-S 
ber ) 
WORLD WAR 
The firm of Payot announces a description of / Dew uta | | 


la Marne, 6-11 Septembre rors. 13-18 Juillet ror8 by Marshals Joffre 
and Foch, the former German (©: n Prince, and General Lud ff 


(Paris, 1928, pp. 192) 


Heinemann (London) announces the first volume of the ficial H 
tory of the Gallipoli Campaign, covering the period from the outbreak of 


the war to the middle of May, 1915 


Vol. IV. of the Official H ry of the Great War, by B Gen. Sir 
James FE. Edmonds, covers the second half of 1915 (Lond MM i 
1928 ) 

Vol. IV. of Naval Operations, by Sir Henry Newbolt, in the History 
of the Great War based on Official Documents, includes tl eriod 
June, 1916, to April, 1917 (London, Longmans) 

The Murmansk Venture is a full account by Maj.-Gen. Sir C. Mavnard, 
who was in command ( Hodder and Stoug 928 

Italian policy in the Balkans during the period of the recent wars is 


set forth with authority by Alexandre de Bosdari, former minister t 


Bulgaria and to Greece, in a volume entitled D Guerre Balcanich 
della Grande Guerra, e di Alcuni Fatti Precedenti ad Milan, Mon- 
dadori, 1928). 

{mong recent publications in the Carnegie Endowment’s Econom 


and Social History of the World War in the French series is Salair 
et larifs; Conventions Collectives et Gréev la Politique du Ministére di 
VArmement et du Ministére du Travail by William Qualid and Charle 


Picquenard (Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1928, pp. xii, 560 


legung der Versailler Kriegsschuldthes. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Emil Daniels, Zur Entstehun 


| W eltkriegs ( Preussische Jahrbucher, Septel ber ) Vicea Imira \ x 
ander Meurer, “ Holland in Not im thrhundert und Deutsci 
| lands Lage zu Beginn des Il eltkrieg n Geschichtlicher Vergleici 
bid., October Bulgaris« hen coun Ay 7Sau brucl 
(Kriegsschuldfrage, March); M. E. Durham, Fres/ jht on Serbia a 
the War Contemporary Review, September D Amerikanischen 
Dokumente zum Kriegsausbruch und su de rsten Verm svor 


The War 
( 417 
(Kriegsschuldfrage, October): W. L. Langer 4 1. ti St Ou 
Reimar of Berlin is the publisher of Alfred von Wegerer’s Die IV ider- | 
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hldigen, concl. ( Kriegsschuldtfrage, September Bethinay 

Der Krieg, October): Bethmann und Molt bid... Novembe Hen 
QO. Swindler rh Called Lost Battalion ( American Mercur, Novem 
ber): Maj.-Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice. Wilttary Lessons of the Great 
War ( Foreign Affairs, October Alfred von Wegerer. Die l’erfasser 

‘ Rapport ur Kriegsschuldfrage ( Kriegsschuldfrage, September ) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Historical Association of Great Britain has published (London, 


Bell, 1928) the annual Bulletin of Historical Literature no. 17 (for 1927), 


a pamphlet of 72 pages. As usual, it lists under the appropriate head 
ings both books and articles frequently with brief but excellent com- 


ment 


As a reference volume to accompany a course in English literature can 

be recommended What to Read in English Literature, by J. R. Crawtord 
New York, Putnam, 1928, pp. xxi, 388). For each period, subject, ot 
author there is a brief statement and a well-selected bibliography. Some 
chroniclers and historians are included, generally with satisfactory com 
ment The use of this book will increase the interest and value of the 


course history 


Scholars who are c ant of the value of the Pipe Rolls w 
elad to learn that the Pipe Roll Societv has under consideration the repro- 


1 


duction of the back-volumes tl 


7 


upon a method by which the volumes can be reproduced at about halt 


what it would cost to reprint them Before undertaki ¢ the work the 
secretary wishes to learn how large an edition will be needed Further 
information may be had trom A. E. Stamp, Esq., Public Record Office, 
Chancery Lane, London, W. C. 2, or Professor F. M. Stenton, Whitley 


Park Farm, Reading, Eng 

In the English Historical Review for October there 1s a critical est 
mate of J. H. Round by Professor Tait, and a cordial appreciation ot 
H W. ( Davis by Professo1 Powicke 


The Mariner's Mirror tor October commemorates the bicentenarv 
of the birth of Captain Cook by publishing some hitherto unpublished ac 
counts ot his death, and Bligh S notes on Cook's last vovage, as well as a 
portrait and other pictures connected with this voyage Che other articles 
ire R. C, Anderson's the Rovalists at Sea in 1649; L. G. C. Laughton’s 
Gunnery, Frigates and the Line of Battle; and H. Harries’s Nautical 
Time 


No. 3 completes the second volume of the Cambridge Historical Jow 
L. F. Salzman writes on the Legal Status of Markets (in England, espe- 
cially in the thirteenth century); Z. N. Brooke, on the Effect of Becket's 
Murder on Papal Authority in England, with an appendix showing that 


over one-half of Alexander III.’s decretals were addressed to England; 


are out of print. The hit 
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ler. on on Gre espe t 
tributes a short note on | 
Burn discusses Canada and the | 
and Communications Ethel M. Hampson tur 
mum Pe ctiects of the Law of Settlement at 
of 7 Ant Cas 1] 
published Met ind 
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th Wricht ‘ 
Hallett under the tit jk 
y G. B. Parl thirt | 
n by J. A. W 
\ f H 
turies ( Harcourt) 
\M. HIS XXXIV.—29 


+? i 1928 t aissert ( may he 
t u ness and excellence 
Englis] nstitut Conflicts of t Seventcenth Centur R 


fu f f Samu Pepys, 16602-1079, edited n 
Tanne e published by Harcourt, Brace 

{N R the Lif f 1 h Lord Mohun, being a study 
n the hist 1 background ot hacker s Henry Esmond, by R. S 
Forsythe value to students of the period because it conta i large 
i int of unusual mat i he notes and appendixes are almost if not 
quite Ss extensive as the text itself and correct many errors made by 
former writers The biographi il notes * deal exclusively vith pel 
sons almost or wholly forgotten at present”; the whole is made readily 
access in index of twenty-six pages (Harvard University Press, 
pp. Xvil 

For the Trial of K harles I., J. G. Muddiman drew largely from 
the newsletters and newsbooks of the day and consequently has new ma 
terial to present ( London, Hodge, 1928 


\ recent addition to the Seafarers’ Library, published by Longmans, 
is a reprint of the famous Cruising Voyage Round the World, by Captain 
Woodes Rogers, with introduction and notes by G. E. Manwaring This 


voyage lasted over three years, 1708-1711. At Juan Fernandez Alex- 
ander Selkirk was rescued and shipped as mate. The account in this book 
ot Selkirk’s adventures forms the basis for Robinson Crusoe. 
In the Reprint series published by Heffer, Cambrid; 
Parliamentary Logic, by the Rt. Hon. William Gerard Hamilton [Single 
Speech Hamilton], with a ten-page introduction and notes by C. S. Kenny 
1927, pp. Xiv, 88). This book was first published in 1808 a1 


No. 4 ] he 


Siatesman, is an ironical treatise on the art of succeeding, by Henry 


scribed as “‘ the wickedest book in the 


= 


faylor, Esq., with an excellent introduction of thirty pages by Harold 
J. Laski (1927, pp. xliv, 191). This treatise was published in 1832, but 
has attracted little attention. Both books are now reprinted for the first 
time in English, although Parliamentary Logic has been published twice in 
a German translation and once in French. Both works are well worth 


reading 


Volume VII. of James Greig’s edition of the Farington Diary covering 
the period trom June 10, 1811, to Dec. 18, 1814, is from the press ot 


Doubleday. D ran New York 


420 ffistorica CU'S 
at fy . 1 New England. bv George Lvman Kittridge, is 
published by the Harvard University Press 
1s thetha Slip M rss bi \ la H Lewis 
Tanner, is published in New York by the Macmillan Company 
| 
The Harvard University Press announces the publication on February 
15 of a Bibliography of Oliver Cromwell, by W. C. Abbott | 
language”. 


(53 ad 121 
[The Cambridge University Press has published the inaug 
»f the summer meeting at Cambridge, England, delivered | HI 


lemperley, who took as his subject “ The Victorian Ag n P 
War, and Diplomacy 

Che life of t 
lames Sykes, is published by Appleton 
Gladstone and Palmerston, being the correspondence of Lord Palme 


ston with Mr. Gladstone, 1851-1865, edited with an introduction and 


mentary, by Philip Guedalla, has been published by Gollat Londor 
Lord Keading, by J. C. Street, is an account of Reading career 
1 lawyer, member of Parliament. and Viceroy of India (New \ 


Stokes ) 


Vemoirs and Refl ( 
Asquith, supplements his Fifty Years of Parliament. The volur 
is mainly concerned with the war and adds something f 
of conditions in England (London, ‘ : 
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Commote of Ardudwy in the County of Merioneth from Oct. 8, 1325, to 
Sept. 18, 1326 (Cardiff, University of Wales Press Board). 


1 


Vol. ITI. of the Histor f Durham, in the Victoria History of the 


Counties of England, edited by William Page, has been published by the 


Articles in the March number of the Victorian Historical Magazin 
Some New Documentary Evidence concerning the Foundation ot 


Melbourne, edited by A. W. Greig; Early Days in South-Western Vic 

ria, by Miss Grace Tyers; and the Aboriginal Protectorate of Port 
Philip, a report of an expedition to the aboriginal tribes of the western 
erior, March to August, 1841, by the Chief Protector, George Augustus 


Robinson, with an introduction by A. S. Kenyon 


In the Smith College Studies in History, volume XIII., nos. 1 to 3, 
October, 1927—April, 1928, is a very well-written account of Captain 
Hobson and the New Zealand Company, a study in colonial administration, 


by |. ¢ Beaglehole. 


British government publications: Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 
William III., Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1697 (1927); Calendar of State Papers, 


cign, of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, vol. XXI., pt. 2, June, 1586 


March, 1587 (1927) 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: C. L. Kingsford, Beginnings of 
English Maritime Enterprise, concl. (History, October); Ann Deeley, 


) 


Papal Provision and Royal Rights of Patronage in the Early Fourteenth 
Centur English Historical Review, October); Hugh Gunn, Captain 
James Cook, R. N.: the Greatest of Navigators and Ocean Explorers 


United Empire, October); W. T. Laprade, The Power of the English 


Press in the Eighteenth Century (South Atlantic Quarterly, October ) 


FRANCE 


General reviews: Raymond Guyot, Histoire de France de 1800 a nos 

urs ct Questions Générales Contemporaines ( Revue Historique, March- 
April) ; H. Prentout, Rapport sur le Mouvement Historique en Normandie 
Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de Normandie, XX XVII.) 


Professor Charles Guignebert’s lectures which he delivered to Ameri- 
can scholars at the Sorbonne in 1919 have been translated by F. G. Rich- 
mond and published by Macmillan, in two volumes, with the title A Short 
History of the French People. 

Longmans has published an English translation by C. B. Chase oi 
Louis Bertrand’s Louis X/V., the Sun King (New York, 1928, pp. ix, 
266). The distinguished novelist believed that previous writers had done 
abominable injustice to his hero, whom he himself regarded as “ the great 
Frenchman of all times”. His work reads like a romance instead of 


serious history, but Bertrand insisted upon its historical veracity and re- 
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book by Louis Madelin, w! ute 
ution (Paris, | ) 24 | 
by 1. L. Sjost ntan 
nS he principal events in his career, tive riptior 
ee observers, about tour hundred not 
Dorrance, 1928, pp. 14 
the Ab ty I tant I 
1 dat f SOO Pa 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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For the collection Figures du Passé, Ferdinand Bac has written [a 
Princesse Mathilde, sa Vite et ses Amis (Paris, Hachette. 1928). This 
Mathilde (1820-1904) was the daughter of Jerome Bonaparte. The 
larger portion of the book is concerned with her life at Paris, and her 


friends, who included Merimée, Sainte-Beuve, Gautier, Flaubert, and other 


The Third Republic, by Raymond Recouly, has been translated by G 
F. Buckley and is published by Heinemann (London). This work is a 
part of the National History of France of which Funck-Brentano is the 
editor \ large part of the volume is devoted to the foreign and colonial 


of 
policy of the repu 


M. Raymond Poincaré continues his memoirs, 4u Service de la France 
with vol. V., ’/nvastoi Paris, Plon, 1928) 

\ regional study, doubtless affording materials for history of a large: 
sort. is Alfred Coville’s Recherches sur Histoire de Lyon du V*® Si ‘ 


au I1X® Sitécle (Paris, Picard, 1928, pp. 560) 

The French Foreign and Colonial Policies since the War, by Parke 
T. Moon, will be included in the Columbia University series of Social and 
Economic Studies of Post-War France, which will also contain William 


F. Ogburn’s Development of French Industry, 1018—ro28; Lindsa 


Rogers's French Government and its Functioning since the War: and 
Robert M. Haig’s Histor f French Public Finance since the Wa 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Lucien Febvre, L’Ecole Gé 


graphique Francaise et son Effort de Synthése (Revue de Synthése His 
torique, XLV.); J. Calmette, Louis XJ. (Journal des Savants, July 
S. Solente, Les Manuscrits des Dupuy @ la Bibliotheque Nationale (Bib 


1 
} 


liothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, July-December, 1927) ; Maximin Delocl 


‘ 
Les Vraies Mémoires du Cardinal de Richelieu (Revue des Questions 


Historiques, October); J. J. Jusserand, Le Marécha!l d’Estrades et ses 
Critiques ( Revue Historique, July); G. Charvin, Histoire de la Congréga- 


tion de Saint Maur [composée par Dom Martene] ( Archives de la France 


Monastique, XXXI.); Maurice Besson, La Police des Noirs sous Louis 


NVI. en France (Revue de l'Histoire des Colonies Frangaises, July 
Albert Mathiez, La Constitution de 1793 ( Revue de Paris, July 15); G 


Lenotre, Georges Cadoudal, 1-111 Revue des Deux Mondes, October I- 
November 1); Albert Mathiez, Le Premier Comité de Salut Public et 

Guerre (Revue Historique, July); Jean Lhéritier, Robespierre ou li 
“ Saint” de la Démocratic (Revue des Questions Historiques, October ) ; 


Caulaincourt, Mémoires: en Traineau avec lEmpereur [1812] I1.—conel 


(Revue des Deux Mondes, July 1, 15, August 15, September 1, 15); 
Edouard Driault, Napoléen et les Juifs [review] (Revue Historique, 
July); A. Augustin-Thierry, Histoire d'un Historien; Amédée Thierry, 
I., Il. (Revue des Deux Mondes, October 15, November 1); Comtesse 


des Garets, La Mort du Prince Impérial (Revue de Paris, October 15) 


Kobert Dreytus, /hiers a Révolution du 4 Septembre (ibid., Seq 


men oO! ietters 


publique hid., August 


ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 


Che Societa Ligure di St 1 Pat I 
i. and VI ot the oT the ( \ \ e | \ 
e X///., is by Pier Francesco Casare ) t et ! I 
the work, which has been completed with « 1S 
by Francesco Poggi. t ak 
Genow n Crimea ed 
Waklava) by Elena S| nska of Lening ‘ 
this field with Professor A. A. Vasiliev, 1 e | \\ 
ons ] lpia d VU 1 ] } 
hoth ust ited with mat cuts. preceded hy | 
Volpice la director ot the (,enoese rc} ves +} tu es 
mportance ind aft crea nter indent 
Genoese colonial activity in tl B k Sea reg n 
To tl Landmarks of Hist 1 
buted the ors f Ita } H i} ” New 
p SS ) 
Che third volume of the Cavour Papers urt wour-Nig? 
58 al 1861, has been published by Zaniche Bolog1 
VW Aut grapi bv B M iin ‘ 


An Histoire du Portugal has been written by Theod 

the Sank ines as Ballester’s Histoire de i: spaq 

number of this journal. The book covers t period m t evel 


century to the founding oi the republic in 191 t contair la 


bibhography, of especial value inasmuch as there has | 
modern bibliography in this field ( Paris, Payot, 1928, 1 | 
The Ch» nictes Of Fernado Lopes and Gome ra, 
dgar Prestage, contains an excellent translation of sot t best 
passages Ol each author. It is hard to eXpiain why t Vi\ i | 
descriptions of Lopes were so long neglected, why no 
ot any part of his chronicle was publish until 1915 
and Michael, 1928) 
oteworthy articies I pe \ 


tember 1 Gabriel Hanotaux, / , 
a foreword by Richard Washburn Child 
Che Princeton University Press announces tl publication of 1 
Chron f the Reign of King Ped f Aragon, by B it D t 
translated y | L. Critchlow | 
Antica e /talia Moderna (Nuova Antologia, Sept 
| 


Historical News 


Gabrie fi Rien Letters a Vita d un 
1): Baldo Perot la P t Scolastica dei Princtpi Riformat TT 
talia ( Nuova Rivista Storica, May): Michele Scherillo, (na G) Dama 
lel Rinascin Elisabetta Gonzaga Duchessa di rbin Nuova 
Antologia, August 1 Louise Murat-Rasponi, 4 la Cour du Roi Mm 
Revue de Paris, October 1); La Fin du Royaume de Murat bid., O 
tober 15 Albert Pingaud Premicr Royaume d'ltalie, 11 Occur 
Vilitan Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, XLIT. 4); Aldo Ferrari 
Figure della Terza Italia: il Trasformismo, 1881-1802 ( Nuova Rivista 
Storica, July-September Paul Herre, Gu Kriegsschuldtrage 


\ugust ) 
GERMANY, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


General re {llemand 


Vittelalters 


In Herrschergestalt / Deutschen 
brought together in popular form a number of studies, some i ich 
ive been previously published ( Leipzig, Quelle, 1927, pp. 399 
The book on Aaiser Friedrich d Zweite by Ernst Kantor 
Berlin, Bondi, 1927, pp. 651) is pronounced a learned and ve 
iustive monograph on the great Hohenstaufen 
Pt. I., vol. VI., of Qu und Studien sur lerfassungsgeschichte d 
Deutschen Reiches in Mittelalter und Neuzeit, by Edmund E. Stenge 
Aviqnon und Rhens, rschungen zur Geschichte des Kampf ct 
Recht an h in der Evsten Halfte des 14. Jahrhund Ss announce 
o be n preparatiol Pt. Il. by K Heldmann, Das Kais mK 
rrossen, was published in May, 1928 ( Weimar, Bohlaus 
between Hohenzollern and Hapsburg 


century are described by Dr 


las Haus Hapsburg, 1701-170; 


1928 ) 

Hugh Quigley and R. T. Clark have brought out, through \le 

1 study of the adjustment and reorganization of Germany's political and 
onomic situation since the Treaty of Versailles, entitled, Repul 

Germai 

Danzig, Polen und der Voélkerbund (Berlin, Georg Stilke), by Hans 
Adolf Harder, is a scholarly and well-documented study of the vicissitudes 
of the German city of Danzig since 1919. Writing with the aid of the 
Hamburg Foreign Policy Institute and the Laura Spelman Rockefellet 
Foundation, the author shows how Danzig, nominally under the League 
of Nations and subject in some respects to Poland, has in reality been 
subjected to considerable Polish pressure. 


‘Orbis Oo 


( Publications 


f Prague has issued a valuable bibliographical aid: 


on 


Czecho 


Cizich Jazycich 


oslovensku 


426 
(Revue des Ou 
< 
trons H{ storigques, Octe ber ) 


Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Switzerland 427 


slovakia in Foreign Languages While the lists are gathe 
et the trivial is much outweighed by the serious and important i¢ 
Jaroslav Papousek's Czeechoslovak Nation's Struqgle f 
rague, 1928) gives briefiy a study of the ev 14 ) 
supplementing in certain points the greater works of Benes 
Orbis” (Prague, 1928) has just published j t f 
Justro-Hungarian Monarchy and the Ris f the Creel St 
by Dr. Jan Opoéensky, which is invaluable for a stud ft letail 
this transition and an understanding of the foundations of (ze val | 
\ hitherto unpublished ponder ft 
erto unpublis correspondence « e 9 
Ine j \ j 
| 
Vienna, Seide 1928, pp. 439 } 
| 
Pre Joseph Redlich’s bi grapl f Iran f 
tr ly +; } \f 
has been translated and was announced for publication 1 
before the end ot 1928 | 


A comprehensive picture of life in a Medieval Swiss t 
Paul Aeschbacher in an article of over 120 pages entitl Die St 
Nidau im Mittel 
Rern, XXIX. 2); with the addition of a second part it will | ul 


S a monograph under the title Die Landvogtei Nidau 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Guido Manacord 
legli Antichi Germa) Nuova Antologia, Julv 1 | | 
heidungsjahre der Preus mil n, 12060-1274 ( Zeit tur Kirche 


veschichte XLVII Quidde, Di Deutsches 
felt Rethe Historische Zeitschrift, CXNXXIX. 1 \ B 
ler Reichstag zu Regensburg, 1702-1704 (Historische Viert t 


XXIV. 3); Wilhelm Mommsen, Zur Beurteilung d Deut 


heitsbewequng (Historische Zeitschrift, 3 Hat 
Dallwitz, meinen Lirinnerungen, | Preussische 
tober ) Baron Bevens, Deux Années a Berlu ? f | 

Revue des Deux Mondes, May 15, June 1); Kurt Jag 
Kroni Suddeutsche Monatshefte, August); A. S 

e Bade, Dernier Chancelier de Guillaume II. (Revue des D 
November 1); Edgar A. Mowrer, Germany after Tes la | 
\lagazine, December); Gerhard Ritter, Die Neue Rai lusga 
torische Zeitschrift, CN XXIX. 1); Oskar von Wertheimer Scho 


ler Emil Ludwig Archiv fur Politik und G 
Gustav Peters, Die Entstehung der Tschechoslowal Ky 


fungen benes Der Weltkr eg und unser if 


['chécoslovaquie (Revue des Deux Mondes, October 1 kduard \ 
Wertheimer, Der Kampf um Metternich (Preussische ] i 


Kittel, Metternichs Politische Grundanschauunge) 


| 

Rundschau, July); F. Clément-Simon, La Résuri 
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tel jahrscl t, XXIV. 3); Baron Philipp v Veumann,. Austrian Dip 
matist, 1819-1850 (Century, August): Karl Schwarber, D Schweizer 
che Gescl chreibung im 1 ahrhundert und der Nationale Gedank 


Basler Zeitschrift. XXVI) 


NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 
lhe Yale University Press has published in its series Econo and 
Social History of the World War, The Netherlands and the World War 
Studies in the War History of a Neutral, vol. II1.. The Effect of the Wan 


upon the Colonies, by J. H. C. Alting, formerly member of the Council 
of Netherlands India, and W. de C. Buning, trade commissioner for the 
Netherlands East Indies. This volume is devoted mainly to the Nether- 
lands East Indies, and, as the names of the authors suggest, is a valuable 
survey lo the relatively less important Netherlands West Indies only 


half a dozen pages are given 


| 


Che late Henri Vuilleumier, who for fifty-five vears taught Hebrew 


and Old Testament exegesis at the University of Lausanne, concerned 


1 
himself likewise with the history of his church A substantial result of 
his labors is seen in the Histoire de l’Eglise Réformée du Pays de Vaud 
sous le Régime Bernots, vol. 1., L’Age de la Réforme (Lausanne, In 

primerie de la Concorde, 1927, pp. xxvi, 781). Three more volumes will 


follow. 
A. Laveille’s life of Cardinal Mercier has been translated into Eng 
ish by Arthur Livingstone and published by the Century Company. 
Noteworthy article in periodical: P. Geyl, Einheit und Entzweiung in 


len Niederlanden (Historische Zeitschrift, CX XXIX. 1) 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 


General reviews: Gunnar Host, Histoire de Norvége (Revue His- 
torique, July) ; bibliography of works on Norwegian history published in 
1926 (Historisk Tidsskrift, 1928, 28, 3); Karl Volker, Zur Kirchen 
geschichte Polens (Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte, XLVII. 2). 

The Historisk Tidsskrift is publishing as a supplement Scandia, 
Tidskrift for Historisk Forskning; the first number appeared in Febru- 
ary, 1928, and contained among others an interesting article by Lauritz 
Weibull on Stockholms Blodbad”*’ (Oslo, Gyldendal, 1928) 


A brilliant volume of Mélanges, containing twenty-nine studies in 
Danish history, covering all periods trom ancient to modern, appears 
under the title Festskrift til Kristian Ersiev, den 28 Decbr. 1927, fra 
Danske Historikere (Copenhagen, Hagerup, pp. 701). 

La Politique Russe d'avant Guerre et la Fin de l’Empire des J sars, 
19017, Mémoires du Baron M. de Taube, is important for its account 
f the relations between Germany and Russia, and for its character 


sketches of important persons, notably Sazonov and Izvolski. The author 


lsia, Medieval and Modern 129 


had exceptional opportunities and claimed to be impartial, ever 


discussion of the problem of war guilt ( Paris, Leroux) 


For those interested in Russian history and able to read the Rus 
language, a very valuable tool is afforded in the bibliography publishe 


by the Deutsche Gesellschaft zum Studium Osteuropas, under the title 


Die Geschichtswissenschaft Sowjet-Russland, 1917-1027 Berlin, O 
Europa-Verlag, 1928, pp. 192). Most of the several thousar 
unknown outside of Russia; they are here givcn in Russian and Ge 
mat 


La Campagne Polono-Russe de 1920 has been told from the P 
by General L. Sikorski, former premier and chief of-staff of the P 


army; the French translation is by Commandant Larcher ( Pat P 


and the Swedish Succession (English Historical Review, O 
lacques de Coussange, Encore le Journal de Fersen (Mercure de | 
June 1): S. A. Pervushin, Cyclical Fluctuations in Agricultur: 
dustry in Russia, 1869-1026 ( Quarterly Journal of Econo: Augu 
Sasonows Irrtum (Der Krieg, Septembet Boris Cederl 
Prisons de VU. R. S. S., 1924-1026, 1-II1. (Revue des D 


October 1, 15, November 1) 


SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 


General reviews: Paul Clochée, Histoi Grecau ] 
Historique March April »): see also Miller Cambr dge H 
no. 3) 

A thoughtful and able study has been made of Krieg u 
in Serbien und Mazed mn, 1Q1 18, by Paul Kircl Stuttgart, Ki 
hammer, 1928, pp. 179) 


York, Foreign Policy Association, 1928, pp. xiii, 299 


iccount of the rebellion in Syria, 1925-1927 It 

indicate some points on which fuller inf ition cot \ 
which might have influenced the opinions of a re 

probably as accurate and impartial a statement as can be 


laterial accessible at present 


The Columbia University Press annour among 


publications a work by Philip K. Hitti, The Orig 


iurrks and Afghans the title Ol the ( 
} 
Histor f India, published by the Cambridge | 
covers the pe om e tirst invasiol1 ot the 


lishment of Babur at Delhi 


| 
| 
1928, pp. 420) | 
I Noteworthy articles !n periodical Sir Richard Lodg« rea fA 
ASIA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN | 
The Nationalist Crusade in Syria, by Elizabeth P. Mac‘ ul! Ne 
| 
| 
and Religion 
| 


(s,enera u 


Wemoirs of 


ian is author of Souvenirs d 


a Chinese Ket 


Hist yrical \ 


le VExpéditi 


Pevronnet, 1928) 


of the Chinese Revolution and an analysis of the character 


people has beet 


(hina in 1927 


radical groups 


In Nove mbe I 


when the Nationalist party split into 


published in Philadelphia by McKay 
ons, by Anna L. Strong. is a history 


New York, Howard-McCann ) 


Allen and Unwin published Japan unde 


1912-1026, by A. Morgan Young, long time editor of the 


ord University 


Washington Conference and After, and the Japanese in America; also 


three maps, whic 


the opinions then expressed ’ 


ible forecast 


Press, 1928, pp. ix, 307) 


ave been includes 


Volume X. of 


the Documents 
Noteworthy 
des Afghanisch 


entino, Le V 


Nouvelle Revue, June 1—November 1); Elias Hurwicz 


nitecd States, 1852-1021, by 


} 


were written, I find that I need make 


the Yale Historical Publications and 


»f Iriki, edited by K. Asakawa 


articles in periodicals: Friedrich Rosen 


were especially prepared 1o1 lreat’s 


Payson 


lwo chapters a 


Che author states, “in revising these 
tey 


Japan by her acts has justified 


n Staates (Preussische Jahrbucher, May) 


cm der Mandsch 


Che Bulletin 


urci ( Europaische Gesprache, September 


vage dun Peélerin Chinots dans l'Ind: 


AFRICA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


nary, Sun-Yat-Sen, giving 


é 


al 


events 
vative 
sh enno 
hroni 


of the New York Public Library for November 


vol. XXXII... no 


gypt from the 


ver Soo tities ot 


11, contains a list of references for 


material in the Library 


St. J. Philby recounts the events of the last period of 
Ibn-Sa‘oud in 1918 
lourniet Tunis) and Vuibert (Paris) have issued 


politaines by L.-( 
nard (1928) 
André Lebon, 


tory, now ofters 


with thirteen unpt 


the Colonies ( Pari 


} 


harles Féraud with an introduction by 


Muhammadan invasion to the present time 


Constable published 4rabia of the Hahhab 


iuthor of several monographs on Frencl 


ished letters from General Gallieni to t 


4 Plon, 192s, pp 305). 


Augustin 


an account of La Pacification de Madagascar, 


account 


of the Chi 


Review, XXVIII. 336), has been revised and continued to 1928 (Star 


e 


430 
02 (Pans, 
| 
China's M ot the 
conse 
East 
es | pages seve 
vears after they chang: in 
| Ss tavor- 
ited Texts 
|) tstehung 
Henri Val 
128, 
In Novenber in which H 
1800-1808, 


erica 
Noteworthy articles im pe odicals { 
ts ses Rois Indigénes (Journal des Savants, 4 
Lacharriere, Les Etablissements de la Cote O enta 
1870, d'apres les “ Instructions” aux R 
Politiques, April-June); C. A. Le Neven, Fran 
{frica (Foreign Affairs, Octobe Ch. M ul 
et Biographie du Bach Mamelouk Hassu 
le l'Histoire des Colonies Francaise oeptel iber 
AMERICA 
General review Richmond Lennox, | me? 
schrift, CX X XIX. 1). 
Among recent accessions to the D M 
Librarv of Congress are: Levinius Clarkson WW 
to each other and to David Van Hort 1772-1775, 1787 
rolls, 1775-1783, from Ottawa; Duff Green, « spond 
nd letter-book, 1827-1830; Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
cellany, 1815-1900, seven volumes; John Se 


to buildings and improvements in the Distri 


Burton N. Harrison, correspondence, 1822 

crapbooks and papers mostly relating t the { 

Orlando Metcalie Poe, correspondence, 1861-186 
1 \ 


Kit") Carson, letter-book during Nav 


Francis Burton Harrison, additional Philippin 
The first volume of the Dictiona f mer 


under the auspices of the American Coun 


edited by Dr. Allen Johnson, was published in O 


ner’'s Sons. It will, of course, be reviewed in 


[he Proceedings of the American Antiquar 


_ 


1927, contains a paper by Professor Wilbur H 


i774 


as a Refuge of Southern Loyalists, 1774-1785 


(,eorge W. Cole on Lewis Hughes early minister 


is printed works. 


The June number of the Records of the Amer! 


»ociety contains a paper monographic ext?nt 


Maier, on Mathew Carew, Publicist and Politic: 


publisher in Philadelphia for many years and 


firm which in quite recent times bore the name 
C. Lea, the historian, Carey has not been unkn 


+} 


ductions ot his pen, such as the Olive Branch, are 


the extent of his pamphleteering and other 


but obscurely known in our day. In the same m 


an article by Elizabeth S. Kite entitled the ¢ 


} 
an 
wid 
ind 
wn 
pr 
4 
ntine 


France: Secret Aid and the Allian 1770-17786, a 


liminaries of the alliance, a held 


$31 
vot 
1X72. 
eec] i? t 
of Colum! 818-18¢ 
{ 
I jrapi prepare 
Catholic Hist 
Rev. Eugene |! 
} 
in which Kite has prod 
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worthy studies. The September number has a biographical account, by i 


Rev. James A. Farrell, of Thomas FitzSimons, Catholic Signer of the 
American Constitution; an account, by Martin I. J. Griffin, jr., of the trial 


and execution in New York in 1741 of John Ury; and a study, by Rev 
Thomas P. O'Rourke, of the Memorial of Fray Alonso le Benavides. 


Ginn and Company has published History of the Americas ( Boston 


1928, pp. Xxii, 314), a syllabus for the course which Professor H. | 


Bolton has given for several years at the University of California. This 
ie historv of the Western Hemi 


} 


course ~ presents a general survey of t 


sphere from the discovery to the present time”, “in which the United 


States is put in a new setting”. Of the sixty lectures nearly half deal 
with Latin America. There are almost one hundred maps, “many of 
re original and not to be found elsewhere ”’, and there is a wel 
list f references tor each lecture 
Recent Gains in American Civilization is made up of fifteen wort 
while essays “ by a group of distinguished critics of contemporary life 
and edited by Kirby Page. The names of the contributors whet ow 
curiosity: O. G. Villard writes on the Bright Side of the American Press 
on A Be ird on Rect nt (sains in Governme! t, H E Fosdick on Recent 


Gains in Religion, Norman Thomas on Advances in the Quest for Peace 
What Professor H. F. Ward savs in his essav on Progress or Decadence 
applies to these as to others, “they give an impression of having ha 
heavy going”. John Dewey gives a Critique of American Civilization, 
and Masaharu Anesaki an Oriental Evaluation of Modern Civilization 
Others whose contributions are omitted in this brief notice contribute t 
the kaleidoscopic picture 

R. F. Nichols and J. P. Boyd have published through the University 
of Pennsylvania Press a Syllabus for the S uw and I mic Hist 


ry 
tie ted lies. 


The Johns Hopkins Press has published a revised and enlarged editio1 
Tanual of Original Sources in American Government 
by Milton Conover, which was noted in these columns (vol. XXX., 434) 
lhe manual has been used widely, and for this edition the editor notes 
in his preface that he has profited by the advice of ex-President A. 7 
Hadley, Albert Bushnell Hart, and especially John Bassett Moore, “ wh 


contributed the supplement to chapter III.” ( Baltimore, 1928, pp. ix, 167 


[he University of Pennsylvania Press has brought out America 


Diploma n the Modern World, by Arthur Bullard 
Lhe Constitution of the United States in some of its Fundamenta 
ispects (Harvard University Press, 1928) is composed of the first series 


of Bacon Lectures given at Boston University in 1927, by G. G. Bacon. 


It gives a clear, concise, conservative view of the formation and fun 


tioning of the Constitution 


State and Federal Corrupt-Pract yislat irl R 
Duke University Press, 1928), is a valuable d 


which the author makes a survey of the legislation w h ] t 


and of the construction placed on the statutes 


Bulletin No. 21 of the Carnegie Foundatior he | 


nthe United States and Cai 
1 
ntroduction a brief historical review the 
” in the United States Irolr col 1 al davs t 


Messrs. Kegan Paul (London) annout 


Civilization the American Indian Frontier, | \V. Christie 


ng the history of the frontier from the I: © 
EMS ARRANGED IN oO I 
Toute unr H st ri VJ 
published n editior nnotated by |] P t 
vols. ) 


communication Les Croisiere 1 Capit 

teresting ver has now been pul ~~ \ nv 1] 

DOs 


Valley Forge, has been edited and privately published by TI 


Yonkers, N. Y., 1928, pp. 54) The editorial work « 


journal has been done with great care, and tl 
to illustrate the text. 


The Mal ing oy the Constitu n, DY Chari Va ) n, i 
Brown), contains contemporary material relating to the mak 


Constitution, together with the political history of ea mportant « 


The Houghton Mifflin Company has published a new edition of 
wood's Hist. ry of the Presiden sD with additions and rev I t 


by C. K. Bolton (Boston, 1928, pp. xviii, 586, 543). In the 


-lmerica 

The University of Pennsylvania Press ha rought out u 
John G. Hervey on the Legal Effects of R tion in th t | 
Law as Interpreted by the Courts of th nited Stat | 
A biography of Cotton Mather from t ps gical poi VIeV | 
by R. P. and L. S. Boas, has been published by Harper under the tit] 
Cotton Mather, Keeper of the Puritai 
Forgotten Ladies, by Richardson L. Wright ntai1 portrait I | 
Deborah Sampson, Maria Monk, Sarah J. Ha nd otl I idelp!} i 
Lippincott ) | 
; 
Robert W. Neeser, author of the Statistical and Chror ul H 
tory of the United States Nav sce AIV. 83 ul t 
Papers relating to the Cruises of Gustavu han I 
was recently elected to the Academie de Marit ind cl nitial / 

,7 
The Military Journal of George Ewing 754 f i S 
Sta 
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work there are few changes from the preceding edition (reviewed XXII 
6077-079) except tor a considerable number of corrections The at 
pe ndix is expanded to include the platforms and candidates of t various 


parties for 1920, 1924, and 1928 


The tenth edition of D. R. Dewey's Financial Histo f the United 


States has been brought out by Longmans 


T] {merican Whaleman, by E. P. Hohman, is a studv of life and 
labor in the whaling industry, compiled from hitherto unused sources 
I ongmans } 

eferson. nd ] \leadk \ nnigerode Ss annou ed | 
Putnam 

A history of American railroads from their beginnings cd to the 


present development, by John W. Starr, jr., is published by Dodd unde: 


the title One Hundred Years of American Railroading 


a4 
The larger part of vol. IIT. of Studies and Records of the Norweqia» 
{merican Historical Association ( Northfield, Minn., 1928. pp. 123) 

composed of interesting letters written between 1838 and 1864, setting 
forth the advantages and disadvantages of emigration 1 e Unit 
state here are als ee articles, one a plea tor t preservation « 
church records, by J. M. Rohne, the second an account of the experience 
of Ole S. Gierset, who settled in Minnesota in 1871, by Knut Gjerset, at 
the last a survey of Icelandic communities in Ame I horsti 
Jackson 

T nl \ Ider is ritte the torv of 3500 ms who ¢ sted 
n the a luring the Mexi \\ from material taken from the diary 
of Henry Standage, which the Century Company has published under t 
title the Varch thre mon Batta 


has been published by the Clarendon Press under the title 4braham } 
} re praii Pers nai MLINIS aii ran the 
Wa 
\ collection of despatches, written for the Paris Temps by George 
B. Clet enceau, h iS been edited bv rnand Balae nsperger al ti il 
ted | Margaret MacVeagh under the title .4dmerican 


An Outline Histor f the Missouri Pacific, by John L. Kerr, is pul 


ished in New York by the New York Railway Research Society. 


rhe International Publishers announce the publication of a study 


he M Vaguires, by Anthony Bimba 


Paxson’s Recent History of the United States (Boston, Houghtor 
pp. XI, 005, XV1) s both “a revised at d el larged edition ”’ of the 
iginal work published in 1921 (reviewed XXVII. 594). Chapters are 


added tor the period from the Civil War to 1877, and in the last chapters 


\ lecture delivered at Oxtord last May by Georg Haven Putnar 
1865-1870 (New York, Dial Press) 


werica 4355 
additions have been inserted to bring the story down t 25 
terial is rearranged into fewer chapters, and in sor 
emphasis has been given. The bibliographies 
up to date. 
The I ife of Isaiah V Williamson Phil i lel hia merchant 
thropist, is by the late John Wanamaker ( Philadelphia, | ncott 
Robert H. Fuller has written a life of Jame 
Jim (Macmillan ) 
Charles I t, Puritar ra H 
interpretation of the life of the late president of H 
background ( Harper). 
The Chicago University Press announce 
tions, the life of the first president of the unive t 117 
Harper, by Thomas W. Goodspeed 
McGraw-Hill Company announce tl 
edition of Victor Clark’s Hist of Manufactw 
previously published by the Carnegie Institut 
1927), both of which are now out of print 
tain one or two additional chapters on manutactures during the 
William Allen White has published a series of cha 
the presidents of the United States from Harrison to ‘ 
title Masks in a Pageant ( Macmillan 
Houghton Mifflin, has introdu by ( 
lohn A. Russell has brought out through the St 
raphy of Joseph Warr Ford chairman of the Wa I 
ittee and author of the Fordney tariff ,oston 
ng Lance is an interesting account of the life 
Blackfeet Indians in the Far Northwest The author Bu 
Child Long Lance, relates the experience 
till ‘ Nan 1 none 
Was Stl composed ot on NO i\ 
the whites No one c vuld have been better titted 
his book is a distinct contribution to our knowledg , 
mopolitan Book Corporation, 1928, pp. 278 
Adoli Hasenclever’s article on Jheodore | t 
kokrisits von IQO4J-I900; ein Be trag Geschicit iN 


kanischen Besiehungen vor dem Weltkriege, which appea n 
Archiv fiir Politik und Geschichte, 1928, hett 2 
manuscript of 62 pages. 

second edition of a ef Histor ft Kkelatior j n 


States and Nicaragua, 1909-10928 


in September, and may be procured from the superintet 
Washington, for 15 cents 
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ITEMS ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER 
NEW ENGLAND 
With the October number the New England Ouarterly completes its 
first volume. It has been successful in obtaining interesting and valuable 
articles and excellent reviewers. It has made a place for itself, and with 
each issue the desirability of such a journal is demonstrated anew. The 
articles in the October number are: Cullen Bryant at Williams College, by 
Tremaine McDowell; Puritan Names, by D. K. Dodge; pt. II. of Joel 


Shepard Goes to the War, edited by J \ Spear : Michael Wigglesworth, 


a Puritan Artist, by F. O. Matthiessen; Some Account of Benjamin 
Thompson, Count Rumford, by R. W. Hale; Phippius Maximus [Sir Wil- 
liam Phips], by V. F. Barnes; a Blue Bluejacket’s Letters Home, 1863- 
1864, edited by A. M. Schlesinger. This number also contains a bib 


liography of articles on the history of New England in periodical pub- 
lications, November, 1927-July, 1928 

The Marine Research Society has brought out The Sailing Ships of 
New England, series three, by George Francis Dow. 


The October number of the Essex Institute Historical Collections 
contains an article by William A. Pew on the Worshipful Simon Brad- 
street, Governor of Massachusetts. Our Navy and the West Indian 
Pirates, by Gardner W. Allen, and Marblehead’s Foreign Commerce, 
1789-1850, by the late Francis B. C. Bradlee, are continued. <A letter of 
interest is from John Gardiner to Capt. Richard Derby of Salem, dated at 
the Inner Temple, March 19, 1762, and pertaining in part to some ad- 
miralty cases, involving New England vessels, which had just come before 
the Lords of Appeal 


[he May-June serial of the Proceedings of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society contains a valuable article by Professor A. L. Cross on 
Benetit of Clergy in the American Criminal Law, and one by Dr. Worth- 
ington C. Ford on Forged Lincoln Letters. That for October-December 
has papers by Colonel Charles E. Banks on Scotch Prisoners Deported to 
England by Cromwell, and on William Bradford and the Pilgrim Quartet 

~ 
in London, the latter partly controversial, with a paper by Protessor 
Samuel E. Morison entitled, Did William Bradford Leave Leyden betore 
the Pilgrims? Mr. Ford adds an interesting note on Washington’s Map 


ot the Ohio 


Che Henry E. Huntington Library has entered into a cooperative ar- 
rangement with the Harvard University Press for the printing of a 
series of Huntington Library Publications. The first of these will be a 
reprint of the Massachusetts General Lawes and Libertyes of 1648, the 
unique copy of which is in the Huntington Collection. 


Mr. Howard W. Preston has in the October number of the Rhode 


Island Historical Society Collections an article on Rhode Island and the 


Loyalists. There is also a note on the Relative Importance of Codding- 


ton and Clarke from 1637 to 1648. 


| 


MIDDLE COLONIES 

The Ounarterly Journal of the New York State Histor \ 
has in the July number a paper by Peter H. Br M.D n S 
Johnson, Baronet (1743-1830), treating in particular J] 
as superintendent-general of Indian affairs Apropos of the u 
tennial of the battle of Monmouth, which was celebrat 
New Jersey, June 28, the Quarterly prints two articles pert 
battle: one, an account of the battle by Dr. Albert Van der Vee: 
to him by his grandmother, who was a witness of the conte 
a description of Emanuel Leutze’s painting, the Battl 

| 


written Dy an unknown author many vears ago 


The New York Historical Society Ouarte? Bulletin of Octobe 


tains a paper by Alexander J. Wall on the Administration of Gover: 


Horatio Seymour during the War of the Rebellion and the Draft R 


in New York City, July 13-17, 1863, with Events leading up to t! 


The contents of the October number oi the A‘ 
and Biographical Record include an extensive genealogical re 
of Rotterdam ” and his Descendants, compiled by Howard S. F. R 
the Schaghticoke Dutch Reformed Church Records, cont 
annotations, by William B. Cook, jr.; the concluding instalment 


Randolph's contribution, the House of Truax; and several continuatior 


Aside from continuations two papers principally occupy the pages 


the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography tor Octobe: The 


are: Pennsylvania Literature of the Colonial Period, by Nat H 
Creary, and the English Settlers in Colonial Pennsylvania, by Way 
F. Dunaway. There is also a list of Schoolmasters of Color Phi 
delphia, compiled by Robert F. Seybolt. The Hon. William R. R 


study, Libel on the Assembly: a Prerevolutionary Episode, is conclud 


The October number of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Ma 


zine contains an article by Hon. Albert W. Johnson on the charact 
George Washington, one by Walter R. Fee on Colonel George } 
at Fort Pitt, and a further instalment of Percy B. Caley’s t 
Life and Adventures of Lieutenant-Colonel John Connol 
SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 

The Duke University Press announces among its 
the Southern Frontier, by Verner W. Crane 

rhe pages of the September number of the Maryland H VJ 
sine are largely occupied with the Index to Chancery Dey ( 
1789 (continued from the June number by William F. Cres 


Dr. Christopher Johnston. Some Records of Dorchester ‘ 

contributed by Louis D. Scisco. In a group of Unpublished Lett 
three from Leigh Master, who, in August, 1782, led 
York for New Providence and had been taken | 1 North ¢ 


| 
| 
i 
ina | 
| 
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privateer and landed in South Carolina, The letters are written from 


Camden in January and February, 1782, to Governor Thomas Sim Lee 


In the same group is a letter from two British prisoners of war in Fred 
erick, March 15, 1782: also a petition, May 6, 1782, from Thomas 
Robertson, a physician. 


The Catholic University has published Political Nativism in Mary- 
nd, 1830-1860, by Sister Mary P. McConville 

Re rds ot the Columbia Historical Society Wasl ngton, D . vo 
29-30, edited by John B. Larner (Washington, 1928). contains the fol 
low ing rticles: Colonel William Winstor Seaton ind nis Mavoraltv,. and 


Dr. John Frederick May, both by A. C. Clark: Founding of the Old 


s, both by A. K. Parris: Duelling in the District 


by Lucille W. Wilkinson: the Seaton Mansion, by H. F. Davis 
America’s Part in the Supreme War Council during the World War, by 
Lt.-Col. U. S. Grant, 34: Some Reminiscences of Mrs. John M. Binckley 
ot Early Days in Washington; and a description of the valuable Wash- 
ngtoniana Collection of the Society, by Katharine K. Patten 


Che Report of the State Library Board of Virginia has for its chief 


content the report of the State Librarian for the period July 1, 192 


June 30, 1928. The librarian, Dr. H. R. McIlwaine, makes a genera 
survey of the work done in the library and in its behalf, including the 


effort to make the library building fireproof, notes the publications of 


the library (already mentioned in previous issues of this journal), and 
points out the most notable accessions \mong those of general interest 


may be mentioned the letter-book of the office of exchange of prisoners, 
War Department, Confederate States of America, many of the letters in 

hich had not been printed. Especially noteworthy have been the ac- 
cessions by means of photostats, including numerous parish registers, etc 
running back into the seventeenth century, and including also records of 


Baptists, Friends, and Presbyterians. Many old county records have 


been acquired in a similar way 


The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography has in the Oc- 
tober number an article by Louis K. Koontz of the University of Cali- 
fornia entitled Washington on the Frontier, emphasizing Washington's 
ecognition of the importance of securing and safeguarding the region 
between the Potomac and the Lakes for the future development of the 
Englisl in America An article on Robert Beverley, the Historian oi 
Virginia, is presumably by Mr. Fairfax Harrison. The other principal 
contents are continuations hitherto mentioned. 


Phe William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine prints 
as the principal content of the October number a body of notes, prepared 


by Mr. E. G. Swem, librarian, on the four forms of the oldest building of 


Georgetown Market, and Recollections of our Neighbors in the First 
Ward in the Early ‘Sidi 
ot Columbia, by Myra K. Spaulding; Early Baptists in Washington, D. C 


Villiam and Mary College The notes a 

drawings and _ illustratio 1g e ¢ ) 
Rockefeller, jr., the main building of the colleg 

vas laid in August, 1695, is to be rebut ind t 

primarily to afford architectural information concerning that bu f 


he three which have succeeded it 
In the October number of r’s Ouart H 
gical Magazine Dr. Lvon G vler has 
Lincoln, which, in a compressed 1 ppeare the } 
June 4, 1928. Fact and Fiction in Virginia Hist 
pen of Dr. John W. Wayland and points out errors, some 


shocking, committed by writers of repute as well as by those of 1 


The Story of Virginia's First Century. bv Marv M. P 
from the press of Lippincott 
In the October number of the North H 
Miss Grace King, writing concerning the Preservatior t Lou i H 
ry, emphasizes in particular the work in bel 
) M tin, Gayarre, Williar Preston nst 1 He I 
some account of the Louisiana Historical Soci im 


seum. In the same issue G. G. Johnson d ‘ te t \ B 
Town in North Carolina, and Marguerite B. Hamer 
Hughes and his American Rugby. Under the title 1 ve North ¢ 
Counties, 1810-1811, is the first instalment of a group of sket 
various hands of certain counties scattered over the state h, at 
instance of the Raleigh Star, were prepared for publicat 
but have lain nevertheless in manuscript until the present Mr. A 
Newsome writes an introduction for the sketches Among t H 
Notes are an article entitled Vices of Virginia and Mar 
Prevalent in North Carolina, reprinted from the Nerth Carolina ( 
ot May 2, 1796, and a letter from \ 
Kinston, December 18, 1862, to her brother John Jamesor i B 
rhe letter, which is of especial interest for its description of the batt 
Kinston, was originally printed in a Boston newspaper 

The 7welfth Biennial Repor Dec. 1, 1926, to June 30, 1928 
North Carolina Historical Commission ( Publications of the | 
Bulletin no. 34) is largely occupied with an account 
include some personal papers of value, some papet i the ( 
Reconstruction (for instance, some 2000 photostat 
tions for pardon, 1865 large collection of pape! i) \ 
tord, relating to the Atlantic and North Carolina Rail 
sundry newspapers, maps ( photostatic copies), trat 
Spanish records, etc. Particularly noteworthy is the 
eighteenth-century and early nineteenth-century county recor: nto t 
custody of the commission, as also the transfer of large 


lative papers. The commission reports as in prt tl \ 


> 
139 
| 
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Manual, 1929, compiled and edited by A. R. Newsome; William Byrd's 
Histories of the Dividing Line betwixt Virginia and North Carolina, with 
introduction and notes by William K. Boyd; and the Diary of Randolpi 
G. Shotwell, vol. 1., edited by J. G. DeR. Hamilton. In preparation are 
the second volume of the Shotwell Diary, the fourth volume of Miss 
Adelaide L. Fries’s Records of the Moravians, and a documentary col 
lection on public education in North Carolina since 1840, by M. C. S 
Noble. 

The James Sprunt Historical Studies, vol. XX., no. 2, contains the 
James A. Graham Papers, 1861-1884 (pp. 324), edited by H. M. Wag 
staff, Ph.D. These papers consist of two distinct groups: first, letters 
from James A. Graham to his parents, written from camp, 1861-1865, 
with a few letters from his father, William A. Graham, and a few others 
from and to James A. Graham of a later date; and, secondly, a “ Deserip- 


tive Book of the Orange Guards" (Company G, 27th Regiment of North 


1 


Carolina Infantry), of which James A. Graham was the author. The 
latter is of particular value, as it is the fullest existing record of any 
military unit of North Carolina. The letters, covering as they do the 
whole period of the war, are an unusually valuable as well as interesting 
body of war correspondence 

The contents of the October number of the South Carolina Historica 
and Genealogical Magazine are all continuations, namely: Mr. Henry 
\. M. Smith’s studies of the Goose Creek settlements; the Laurens and 
the Garth correspondence, both edited by Hon. Joseph W. Barnwell; In 
scriptions from the Circular Congregational Churchyard in Charleston, 
contributed by Miss Mabel L. Webber; and Marriage and Death Notices 
from the Charleston Courier, 1806, contributed by Jeannie H. Register 

Che September number of the Georgia Historical Quarterly contains 
an article on Edward Langworthy in the Continental Congress, by 
Edmund C. Burnett, one on the Steamboat Period in Georgia, by John 
H. Goff, and part II. of the Reminiscences of Charles Seton Henry 
Hardee, edited by Martha G. Waring. 

The April number of the Louisiana Historical Quarterly contains an 
account, by John S. Kendall, of George Wilkins Kendall and the Found- 
ing of the New Orleans Picayune, a Boy’s Recollections of the War be- 
tween the States, by W. O. Hart, and several documentary publications 
Among the latter are some declarations pertaining to the wreck of La 
Superbe in the Gulf of Mexico in May, 1745, translated by Heloise H 
Cruzat, with an introduction by Henry P. Dart; O’Reilly’s Ordinance of 
1770 concerning Grants of Land, etc. (reprint of translation by Gustavus 
Schmidt, in Louisiana Law Journal, August, 1841); Petition of the 
Widow Chenal, 1773 (pertaining to the killing of cattle strayed from the 
petitioner’s dairy farm), translated by Laura L. Porteous; some docu- 
ments pertaining to public education in New Orleans in 1800, translated 
by Laura L. Porteous, with an introduction by Mr. Dart; and further 


| 


stal ents the Ss Ce n Bie \ 
{ the Superior Council ot us i, and 


WEST 
In the September number of the MV 
George R. Poage reviews the Cx ce Ca 
lames B Hedges writes concerning the P ti 


Upper Mississippi Valley in Anglo-Am« n 
[rade Relations, 1837-1842, and Beverley W. B 
Americal Eexpe ent Cok I 
of the Ordinance of 1787 and the beg g 


the section of Documents Arthur P. Whitaker 


with an extended introduction to them, relating 


Spanish Intrigue, 1794-1795. One lett s f 
Gayoso de Lemos, February 14, 1794, the othe 


Wilkinson, July 16, 1795 An account of tl 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association in A 
H. Hirsch. In the December number Dr. Sol 


appreciative sketch of Clarence Walwortl Aly 


es are: Saint Tammany in Ohio: a Study 
William T. Utter: a Revaluation of the Perio 


Railroads, by R. R. Russel; the Sub-Treasury 


Relief of Agriculture, by John D. Hicks; and 


the First Indian Agency of the Upper Platt 


Harry 
Innes 
om Cart 


Hafen. There is also a note by William Allen Puss 


Martin's Station, Virginia 


Mr. John A. Coffin has in the September numl 


zine of History the first part of an enlightening st idy oft 


Career of Albert J. Beveridge, with 


election to the Senate; and Mrs, Fanny Fraz 


interesting sketch of her father, 
minister and man of affairs. In the section « 
letters, “ written by Democrats who were loya 


in the period of his contest with President Bucl 


G. Davis, sometime member of Congress trom 11 


with all due respect and becoming humilit 
Magazine, particularly the Beveridge article, cart 


sible quota ol typographical error 


Recollections of the Civil War, by ¢ () 
lished as vol. V., extra no. 3, of the /nd 
1928 ) The September number ot the td 


American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1. 133 
report of the battle of Olde Towne, near Log 
tober number has an account of the midye 


Indiana Historical Society. 
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The Indiana University Studies, vol. XV., no. 79 ( June, 1928), is a 
monographic study (pp. 138) of the Geography of American Notables, 


by Stephen Sargent Visher, Ph.D., of Indiana University, and is de- 


scribed on the title-page as “a statistical study of birthplaces, training 
distribution: an effort to evaluate various environmental factors”. Two 
groups of individuals constitute the principal basis of this study, those 


included in American Men of Science and Who's Who in America 
7 


In the forefront of the author’s mind are two questions: ““ Where do our 


leaders come from?” and “ What conditions are conducive to their de- 


velopment?” and he offers this geographical study as a help towara 
answering those questions. States are compared as birthplaces of the 


people studied, and also in respect of various conditions “ sometimes con 
sidered as having an important bearing on the production of notables ’ 

the relative sizes of the birthplaces of eminent people, their education and 
distribution, the occupations of their fathers—these are some of the phases 
studied. Some particular studies are devoted to the notables of Indiana 


The author’s conclusions, which can not even be summarized here, a 


set dowi, as “ tentative ”’ 


The Indiana Library and Historical Department has published a B 
ography of the Laws of Indiana, 1788-1027, beginning with the Nortl 


west Territory (Indianapolis, 1928) 


The Indiana Historical Society Publications, vol. VIIT.. no. 6, is a 
monograph by Mrs. Frank J. Sheehan on 7he Northern Bounda f 
Indiana. No. 7 of the same volume is a study, by Daniel W. Snepp, of 
Evansville’s Channels of Trade and the Secession Movement, 1850-1865 
Prior to the Civil War Evansville had built up a thriving trade with the 
South, mainly river traffic, trade connections which were severed by the 
outbreak of the war, although later restored by the victories of the Union 
irmies. Meanwhile there were efforts to build up trade connections to 
the north and east by means of the Wabash and Erie canal (utterly dis- 
appointing in its results) and railroads. On the political side the author 
takes pains to point out that, while Evansville, as other parts of southern 
Indiana, had many Southern sympathizers, the region was upon the whole 


loyal to the state and to the Union. 


Among the articles in the July number of the Journal of the Illinois 
State Historical Society are: the Journal of a Pioneer Missionary, th« 
Rev. Lemuel Foster, edited by Matthew Spinka, Ph.D.; President Lin 
coln’s War Problem, by Brig.-Gen. John M. Palmer (reprinted from thx 
['ransactions of the Illinois State Historical Society, 1927); some re 
marks by Earl W. Wiley on the Discovery of Record of Lincoln's Chi- 
cago Speech of October 27, 1854, together with the newspaper report of 
the speech; an undelivered Fourth of July Oration of James R. Doolittle 
prepared for delivery at the World’s Fair, Chicago, July 4, 1893), con 
tributed by Duane Mowry: accounts, by Paul B. Corr, of Northwest Tet 


ritory celebrations; and other articles of local interest. 


\ te Vv article t Octohe 
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file 
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In the Tennessee H rical Magazine tor Janu: 
tober, 1928"), Judge Robert Ewing, continuing | 
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parochial, private, semi-public, and public. Her researches during several 
vears have unearthed a mass of facts which she has woven together skil- 
fully Chere are numerous illustrations, including a reproduction of the 
Act of 1817 establishing a catholepistemiad, composed of thirteen didaxiim 


or professorships, of which the didaxia of catholepistemia, universal 


science, was to ee president. 


The Michigan History Magazine, “ Autumn Number", contains the 
first instalment of a study by William A. Spill, entitled University of 
Michigan: Beginnings; an article by William L. Jenks on the Earl of 
Selkirk in Michigan Courts; one by John G. Van Deusen on the Court 
Martial of General William Hull; and one by Fred Dustin on Some 
Indian Place-Names around Saginaw. 

The Detroit Historical Society has undertaken the organization of a 
museum of material illustrative of the history of Detroit and its vicinity, 
supplementing the work of the Burton Historical Collection of the De 
troit Public Library. Contributions are invited 

rhe item in the Burton Historical Collection Leaflet for September is a 
), by M. M, Quaife. That in the 


r. Quaife of “ The Iron Ship”, a 


ography of Robert Rogers (1731-179 


ty 


issue for November is an account by \ 
small side-wheel steamer now riding in the harbor of Erie, which was 
onstructed in pursuance of the fortification act of 1841, built in sec 
tions at Pittsburgh in 1842-1844, transported overland to Erie, assembled 
ind launched in 1844. This was the Michigan, and “to the obsolete hulk 
»f the ancient ‘Iron Ship’ clings a wealth of historic associations ” 

In the September number of the H’isconsin Magazine of History 
Christensen has an article on Danish Settlement in Wisconsin, 
Mrs. W. F. Pett writes concerning a Forgotten Village (La Pointe), and 
the editor, Dr. Schafer, tells the story of his Trailing a Tra Artist of 
1849. The quest, which began with the discovery of a group of drawings 
sketched in 1849 on the California trail between Fort Leavenworth and 


Soda Springs, was in pursuit of the identity of the artist 


The September number of Minnesota History contains an address by 
William Anderson, entitled Local Government and Local History; a 
paper by John D. Hicks on the Birth of the Populist Party (an event, 
let it be said, accompanied by the clamor of the nurses and the wrangling 
of the midwives) ; a survey, by Mary E. Wheelhouse, of the Unpublished 
Sources for the History of Central Minnesota; an account of the State 
Historical Convention at Brainerd (June 13-14); and an account of a 
journey by steamboat up the Mississippi from La Crosse to St. Paul, from 
a letter of George T. Borrett, an English traveller, written in September, 
1864. The latter is reprinted from Letters from Canada and the United 
States (London, 1865). 

The Minnesota Historical Society has recently acquired several large 
lots of transcripts and photostats of material relating to the early history 
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of the state and the Northwest These includ selec 


American Fur Con lv papers thre 1842 and fror the 
American Board of Commissioners ¢ Fe Miss 1844 
Other notable accessions include transcripts of diari 1854-186 
Mitchell Y. Jackson, a pioneer farmer in the state, pape fi Hi 
Johnson, pioneer railroad promoter of southern M 

of Robert P. Lewis, St. Paul real estate deale ind pr t 
society has just published the first volume of a two-volume rk entitle 


} 


y Franklin F. H 


Appel; it is expected that the second volume will appear in 1929 


Minnesota in the War with German) 


Che October number of the J/owa Journal of History and ( 
tains an article by Charles Roll on Political Trends in Iowa History, an 
the first instalment of a paper by John M. Pfiffner on the City Manage 
Plan in lowa 

lo the October number of the 47 va Davy ( Mott cor 
tributes, with suitable introduction, portions ot Audubon’s diary of | 
journey up the Missouri River in 1843, to which is given the title ] 
J. Audubon and his Visit to Iowa; J. L. E. Peck, a sket f Ce 
Worth Schee | 1847-19260), noted for his efforts to place flag 
houses in Iowa: and C. C. Stiles, a further analysis of | 1 Pr 
Archives 

In the September number of the Palimpsest is tound an a t 
visit of a party of Indians to Boston in 1837, with the spe G 
Eve et who ece ved thet ind the response ‘ | | 
warriors In the October number an article | 
Convention Stampeded, gives some account of the Republi 
vention at Des Moines in 1875 n the November number Pauline Gr 
ham te the story of Jol Bre it Harpe Ferry ) et Owe 
Brown's account of the escape of himself and con or 

leakle ecounts the ng ot ettort at rendition t e B 
Coppe 

\ conference on the history of the | | \\ 
held at the University of Colorado, June 18 to 2 Int ! } ere 
will be various round-table discussions; in the eve ys g 
papers wil be presented The attendance of a number of the eading | 
scholars in the field has already been assured \ fuller announcement 


of this important gathering will be give: 
The October number of the Missow Histo nta 


Diary of a Journey from Missouri to California in 1849, kept by Bet 


nett ( Clark, one ot a party ot twenty-four young men whi urneved t 
the land of gold in search of sudden wealth Actually the 

an end when the party had reached the western bow dary of the presel 
Nevada. It is edited by Ralph P. Bieber. In an article entitled Whi 
a Missourian Forced a speci te 
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ounts an incident related by David R. Franei ulminating in the 
efusal of President Cleveland, at the very moment when President-elect 
McKinley entered the White House, to sign the sundry civil appropriatior 
ill. The Development of Missouri's State Administrative Organization 
s described by Isidor Loeb There are two groups of letters in this 
number of the Review, one of them being some letters of Joseph Shriver, 

voung civil engineer engaged in surveying the National Road from 
Indianapolis to Jefferson City ¢ 1828-1829), the other a group of war 
time letters (1861-1864), written by Mrs. Margaret J. Havs, wife oft 


Col. Upton Havs, to her mother. Among the Historical Notes is a lettet 


from Thomas H. Benton, May 1, 1840, addressed to a committee in 


The Missouri Historical Society Collections, October issue, has an 
irticle on Flanders Callaway, a Frontier Type, by Charles W. Bryan, jr 
some Advertisements in the Wissouri Gazette, 1808-1811, selected bv 
Isaac H. Lionberger * A Walk in the Streets of St. Louis in 1845” 
taken from the St. Louis Business Directory for 1847; and the Diary ot 
lames Kennerly, 1823-1826, edited, with an introduction, by Edgar B 
Wesley Kennerly, who was a substantial citizen of St. Louis, went to 
Fort Atkinson in 1823 as a sutler, and his diary pertains chiefly to that 
business Follow the diary wa genealogy of the Kennerlvs ol Vir 


ginia, compiled by Stella M. Drumm 


The Catholi Historical Society of St. Louis expected to publish be 
tore Christmas a History of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, in two volumes 
lopment in t 


(his includes the various stages of deve e work ot the church 


n the Upper Mississippi Valley from 1673 to date 


The University of California Press has brought out as vol. XXIII, 
no. 9 of its Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Native 
Culture of the Southwest, by A. L. Kroeber. 

The Southwestern Historical Quarterly has in the October number 
an article by W. C. Holden on West Texas Drouths, and the Journal of 
Ammon Underwood, 1834-1838, edited by James K. Greer. The journal 
recounts the departure of Underwood, a young man, from his home in 
Massachusetts, his voyage from Boston to New Orleans, thence to 


Brazoria, his experiences for a time in the mercantile business, then the 


war and his service in the Texan army, and later his return to business. 


rhere has appeared, as one of the Frankfurter Geographische Hefte, 
a monograph by Max Hannemann on Die Seehdfen von Texas, thre 
Geographischen Grundlagen, ihre Entwicklung, und Bedeutung ( Frank- 
torta M.., 1928, pp. 270). 

The issue of vols. V. and VI. of the Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte 
Lamar, president of the republic of Texas, 1838-1841, edited by Miss 
Harriet Smither, completes the publications ot these papers (Austin, 


Texas State Library). 
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Post, and the Journal of William H. Clandening, recording a jour: 


‘ross the plains in 1863-1865 


Among the contents of the September number of the Chroy f 
Oklahoma are: the Tradition of the Chevenne Indians as told i I 


lohn H. Seger, with a curious preface and a less curious foot-not a 
list of the Early Post Offices of Oklahoma, contributed by Grant Fore- 

man; an article by A. H. Murchison, entitled Intermarried Whites in the 
Cherokee Nation between the Years 1865 and 1887, consisting 
ot transcripts of laws on the subject (several of them pri 
moval to the present Oklahoma) and reports of such marriag le 
by the clerks of the district courts in 1887 ; 1 seri ot rep 
missionaries, and trustees of schools (principally 1843), pertaini: 
first schools in the Choctaw Nation, drawn by J. Y. Brv rom. the 
President's Message (1845); and some letters of the tw Boudinots, | 
contributed with an introduction, by Edward Everett Dal From Elias 
Boudinot are two letters, written to his brother 
ington in 1832 and 1835, respectively. From Elias Cornelius Boud 


his son, sometime in the Confederate military service, then a delegate to 


the Confederate Congress, and ; 
delegation in Washington, are ten letters, wi 
to his uncle Stand Watie, a Confederate colonel 


Among the articles in the August numl 


are: Early Years of the Telephone in Colorado, by Howard T. Vaille 
the Last Years of James P. Beckwourth (in continuation of the biogray 

by T. D. Bonner), by LeRoy R. Hafen; Early History of Costilla ‘ 

by Edmond C. van Diest; and Experiences on the Platte River Route in 

the ‘Sixties, by Frank M. Case. The October number include Sket 

of Delta County History, by Olivia S. Ferguson; the Old South Park 

Railroad, by Albert B. Sanford; the Cattle Roundup, by Eugene Wi 

liams; and the Death and the Last Will of Kit Carson, by Albert W : 


lhompson 


The New Mexico Historical Society has come into possession of 
only known copy of the Apologia of Presbyter Antonio J. Martinez, sup 


posed to be the first book printed in New Mexico (Santa Fe, 1538 ind ‘ 
the New: Mexico Historical Review prigts in the October number an Eng 
lish translation of the booklet, by Cecil V. Romero. In the same num! 
Lansing B. Bloom presents, under the title a Glimpse of New Mex 1 
1620, the original and translation of a document pertaining to the gov 
ernment of New Mexico, found in the Archivo General de India An 
other document printed in original and in transla 
is Parte Oficial de la Accion de Armas Temascalitos, dated December 2s 
26, 1846. Of Confederate attempts to set up a civil government in N¢ 


Mexico but little is known, but on the basis of some recently d yvered 


The A Dakota Hictos hac in the Tel 
urticle by Allen L. Truax on Manuel Lisa and his North Dakota Trading 
i single eritter 
of the Colorado Magasi 
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records in the county court house at Las Cruces Edward D. Tittmann is 
enabled to give some account of Confederate Courts in New Mexico 
From some other documents in the same repository Mr. Tittmann tells 
the story of Richard Campbell, probate judge and actual lawgiver in Dona 
Ana County in the period just prior to the Civil War. John P. Clum tells 


the story of Ez-kim-in-zin, Apache chief. 


The Washington Historical Quarterly prints in the October number, 


from the manuscript in the Public Archives of Canada, the “ Journal of 


the Rocky Mountain Fort, Fall 1799”, the diary of an unknown trader, 


extending from October, 1799, to Apri!, 1800. The Journal is edited by 
Marion O'Neil, who furnishes a suitable introduction The same num- 
ber has an article by William S. Lewis on the Camel Pack Trains in the 
Mining Camps of the West, while James W. Watt's Experiences of a 
Packer in Washington Territory Mining Camps during the ‘Sixties are 
continued. In the section of Documents is a list of vessels trading on the 
northwest coast of America, 1804-1814, contributed by George Verne 


Blue. 


An article in the September number of the Oregon Historical Ouar 
terly, entitled “ Historical Review, Champoeg, the Plymouth Rock of the 
Northwest’, by Peter H. D'Arcy, appears, according to a foot-note by 
the editor of the Quarterly, to have been prepared for use by a Senate 
committee which had under consideration a joint resolution authorizing 
the erection at Champoeg of a memorial to commemorate the winning of 
the Oregon Country. This may explain why the author appears not to 
have been conce rned for the strict accuracy of all his Statements or dis- 
turbed by the doubts and queries that have gathered about the whole 
Champoeg affair rhis issue of the Quarterly contains also an article by 
Leslie M. Scott on the Oregonian Newspaper in Oregon History (the 
irticle is concerned chiefly with the newspaper bearing the name 7h 
Oregonian) ; the address of John W. Biggs at the dedication (July 22, 
1928) of the John Devine monument on the Joaquin Miller trail, with 
introductory remarks by Lewis A. McArthur; some letters (1849-1861 ) 
of Roselle Putnam, daughter of Jesse Applegate, with notes by Sheba 
Hargreaves; a reprint of a section of Capt. James Cook’s Journal, re 
cording his approach to Oregon (February and March, 1778), with notes 
by T. C. Elliott; a similar reprint of the record made by John Meares ten 
vears later, for which Mr. Elliott also furnishes an introduction and 
notes; and the second instalment of the Log of the Lausanne by Henry 


Bridgman Brewer, with notes by John M. Canse. 


CANADA 


In the Canadian Historical Review, September, John S. Ewart replies 
to the paper by A. B. Keith in the June number on Recent Changes in 
Canada’s Constitutional Status; Nellis M. Crouse describes the location of 


Fort Maurepas; and George W. Brown, the St. Lawrence in the Boundary 


- | 
| 
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Settlement of 1783 (read before the meeting of the American Historical 

Association at Rochester, Decemb« r, I920) For the section I Votes 

and Documents” Louis D. Scisco contributes the last of a set { im 
portant documents dealing with the early settlement of Newtoundland 

The first volume of the fifth edition of the well-known Histoire du 

Canada, by F.-X. Garneau, was reviewed by C. W. Colby in tl lumns 


IQI4 (vol. XIX., 352-3354 ) Now appears the seventh editior vol. | 
I 


Paris, Alcan, 1928, pp. lviii, 609) lhe first three « n put 
lished during the life of the auth the fourth by . is 
three by his grandson. It is a monumental work of which ar family 


might well be proud. 

A History of the Society of Friends (Quakers) in Canada, | A. G 
Dorland Toronto, Macmillan, 1928), is said to be a very accurate and 
SatiStactory account 

Ralph Flenlev has translated a Histo f Montreal, 1640-1672, by 
Dollier de Casson. The author was a priest who had formerly been 
captain of cavalry under Turenne and went to Canada in 1666. The 
French original and translation are printed side by side (London, Dent 
) 

The History of Trade-Union Organization in Canada, by Harold A 


Logan, is published by the University of Chicago Press 


AMERICA SOUTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


4 group of specialists has undertaken the preparation of a series of 
bibliographical guides to cover every phase of Hispanic-American liza- 


ion and culture. As yet no attempt has been made to estimate the num 


ber of volumes, as the work will probably not be completed for te1 i 
teen years. It is planned to append, for each title, critical notes in Eng 


lish, Spanish, and Portuguese. The managing editor is Professor A 


Curtis Wilgus, who desires to secure cooperation from all who are com- 
petent, either in this country or abroad. He may be addressed at the 


University of South Carolina, Columbia, S. | 

The first volume of the “ Collection des Textes relatifs aux Anciennes 
Civilisations du Mexique et de l1'Amérique Centrale ” entitled Relation des 
Choses de Yucatan (Relation de las Cosas de Yucatan), with Spanish 
text by Diego de Landa and French translation by Jean Genet, has bee 
published (Paris, Genet, 1928). Vol. II., entitled, Rapport ntre 
Idolatres du Yucatan, by Sanchez de Aguilar, has been announced 
publication before the end of 1928. The other volumes which have beet 
announced are: III., Relation d’un Voyage aux Indes Occidentales, by 
Thomas Gage; IV., Le Livre du Conseil; V., Description de la Ville d 
Mexico avant et depuis l’Arrivée des Conquérans Espagnols, by Antoni 
de Leon y Gama. 

The Mexican government has published 


papers relating to Mexico to be found in the Archivo de Indias of Seville, 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
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Indice de Documentos de Nueva Espatia E-xistentes en el Archivo d 
Indias de Sevilla, vol. 1., 428 pages. This index was prepared by the 
eminent Mexican historian, Francisco del Paso y Troncoso, and will be 
invaluable to the student of the colonial history of Mexico The Mexi 
can government is to be congratulated in having made available this pul 

lication which is to be followed by further volumes prepared by the same 
historian (Mexico City, 1928) 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Mexico has recently published 
three important volumes. Las Relaciones entre Mexico y el Vaticano 
(Archivo Histcrico Diplomatico Mexicano) is a compilation of documents 
with introduction and notes by Joaquin Ramirez Cabanas, indispensable t 
everyone interested in the present situation in Mexico, especially to those 


seeking documentary material on the conflict that has raged between 


church and state for so many vears The documents herein published 
bring the story down to the middle of the nineteenth century Thereafter, 
formal negotiations between the Mexican government and the Vatican 
ceased, except during the brief period of the empire. The documents of 
the imperial period are not reprinted in this volume. The volume con 


tains an excellent foreword by Dr. Cabafias, which includes an excellent 
commentary on the policy of the Mexican government during the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. The monograph, La /nsubsistencia di 
una Convencion de Reclamaciones ( Archivo Historico Diplomatico M¢ 

cano), with an introduction by Antonio de la Peta y Reyes, contains a 
reprint of the documents relating to the Mexican-Spanish Claims Con 
vention of 1853. The terms of this convention became the occasion of a 
long and bitter controversy between Spain and Mexico and finally led to 
the severance of diplomatic relations between the two countries. The 


light on the ante 


cedents of the Spanish intervention in Mexico in 1853. Don Juan Prim 


documents contained in this volume throw considerable 


su Labor Diplomatica en Mexico, with an introduction by Genara Estrada, 
contains the speeches delivered by General Prim in the Spanish Senat: 
defending his policy as Commander-in-chief of the Expeditionary Force 
to Mexico in 1862. An interesting preface by the Acting Minister « 

Foreign Affairs of Mexico, Dr. Estrada, explains the policy ot General 
Prim and the great service that he rendered to Mexico because of h 

opposition to the intervention policy which finally led to the establishment 
of the empire under Maximilian. This volume is a valuable contributior 
to a significant period in the history of Mexico (Mexico City, Publica 


ciones de la Secretaria de xelaciones Exteriores, 1928). 


The Mexican Agrarian Revolution by Frank Tannenbaum is to be 


published by Macmillan. 


The Academia de la Historia de Cuba has published Matanzas en la 
Independencia de Cuba, by Carlos M. Trelles. This important paper is 


accompanied by an elaborate appendix of documents and six pages of 


bibliography (Havana, 1928, pp. 193). 
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Dr. Juan M. Dihigo, prefessor of linguistics and philology in the U1 
versity of Havana, and a member of the Academy of History of Cuba 
issued the first volume of Cuban localisms, Léa Cuban triby 
al Estudio de las Voces que lo Forman (Havana, 1928) In all the cour 
tries of Latin America, the Spanish language has been subjected to 1 
changes, especially through the introduction of local terms and phr 
Few countries of the American continent have introduced more |] ilisr 


into the language than Cuba rhe fact that this large volume « 


the letter “A” indicates the extensive nature of the task which Dr 


Dihigo has set for himself 
The title finally agreed upon for Dr. Ragatz’s book, which has 1 
been published through the Revolving Fund of the American Histor 


Association, is The Fall of the Planter Class in the Caribbean, 1763-18: 


This volume has been brought out for the Association bv the Century 


Company It contains two parts: | “The Old Plantation Systen 
II., “ The Decline of the Sugar Islands: a map of the West Indies 


Central America; and 23 useful statistical charts (pp. xiv, 520 


The Boletin de la Academia Nacional de la Historia of Venezut 
vol. XI., nos. 42 and 43, April to September, 1928, has begun the publ 
tion of the Viaje a la Parte Oriental dk Pierra Firme rat 
Depons, containing many interesting details with regat 


about 1800 


The Institute of Ethnology of the University of Paris has published as 


the fifth volume of its Travaux et Mémoires, l’Empire Socialiste des Ink 
by Louis Baudin of the University of Dijon 
Jean Genet, who has published works on Yucatan and on the Maya 


now offers an Histoire des Peuples Civilisés du Guatémala; Ou 
Cakchiquels, Tsutuhils (Paris, Genet, 1928, pp. 275) and an Histoire di 


Peuples Shoshones-Astéques (ibid.) 


\n important work for the early history of Spanish-America Vue 
Cronica de la Conquista del Tucuman, by Robert Levillier, two volume 
of which volume I. is now published ( Madrid, Sucesores de R ney 
London, Maggs ). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Georg Friederici, Die Vork 
lumbischen Verbindungen der Siidsee-V élker mit Amerika ( Mitteilunge 
aus den Deutschen Schutzgebieten, XXXVI. 1); H. J. Spinde: he Pot 
lation of Ancient America (Geographical Review, Octobe R. | 
Reeder, The Constitutionality of Protective Tariffs (Constitutional Re 
view, October); R. G. Trotter, Jmperial Histor n th nited Stat 


(Contemporary Review, September); G. W. Hinman, 7) 


the North (North American Review, Septembe: A. M.S nger 


Social History in American Literature (Yale Review, Autu 
Dupriez, Le Contréle Judiciaire de la Constitutionalité des 12 ut 
Unis (Académie Royale de Belgique, Bulletin de la | 
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28, 5): Clyde Eagleton, A Defense of the Non-Voter (South Atlantic 
Quarterly, October); Jessie Bernard, Political Leadership among North 
American Indians (American Journal of Sociology, September) ; William 
C. Macleod, Economic Aspects of Indigenous American Slavery ( Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, October-December); J. L. Coontz, Lighthouses of 
Colonial Times (Daughters of American Revolution Magazine, Novem 
ber); Herbert B. Stimpson, Charles Gordon: Jacobite and Loyalist 

South Atlantic Quarterly, October); Anon., Early Artillery Organiza- 

m (Coast Artillery Journal, November); Ludovic de Contenson, La 
Capitwation de Yorktown et le Comte de Grasse (Revue d'Histoire Diplo 
matique, XLII. 4); Barbé-Marbois, Chez les Peaux-Rouges Onéidas 
[1784], I. ( Nouvelle Revue, November 1); Benjamin F. Wright, jr.. The 
Philosopher of Jeffersonian Democracy [John Taylor of Caroline] 
(American Political Science Review, November); Allan Westcott, Com- 
modore Jesse D. Elliott: a Stormy Petrel of the Navy (United States 
Naval Institute Proceedings, September) ; Georges Danglade, La Doctrine 
de Monroe (Revue des Questions Historiques, October); Garrigé 4 
Salido, Génesis y Evolucién de la Doctrina de Monroe (Anales de lai 
Academia de la Historia, Havana, 1925); R. W. Neeser, Historic Ships 
of the Navy [the Brooklyn] (United States Naval Institute Proceedings, 
September ) ; George and Philip Welsh, Civil War Letters (Yale Review, 
Autumn); Lieut.-Col. W. W. Edwards, The Invincible Raider [Gen. 
N. B. Forrest] (Cavalry Journal, October); Brig.-Gen. E. S. Godfrey, 
Some Reminiscences, including the Washita Battle, November 27, 1868 
(tbid.); P. F. Fenton, Diplomatic Relations of the United States and 
Venesuela, 1880-1915 (Hispanic American Historical Review, August) ; 
W. G. Rice, Grover Cleveland (Century, October) ; M. W. Watkins, The 
Sherman Act: its Design and its Effect (Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
November) ; W. E. Dodd, Our Ingrowing Habit of Lawlessness (Cen- 
tury, October); John D. Black, McNary-Haugen Movement (Economic 
Review, September) ; Anon., Coast Forts in Colonial Connecticut (Coast 
Artillery Journal, September); Rear-Admiral W. D. Leahy, U. S. N., 
Early History of the Washington Navy Yard (United States Naval 
Institute Proceedings, October) ; Benjamin Brawley, The Southern Tradi- 
tion (North American Review, September) ; Philip G. Davidson, /ndus- 
trialism in the Ante-Bellum South (South Atlantic Quarterly, October) ; 
G. T. Starnes, Sixty Years of Branch Banking in Virginia (Journal of 
Political Economy, August) ; Frances Scarborough, Old Spanish Missions 
in Texas, 1V.: Nuestra Senora de la Purissima Concepcion de Acuna 
(Southwest Review, Autumn); Ralph H. Brown, Monte Vista: Sixty 
Years of a Colorado Community (Geographical Review, October); J. J. 
O’Gorman, The Franciscans in New Mexico (Ecclesiastical Review, Au- 
gust) ; Elizabeth H. West, The Right of Asylum in New Me-zico in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (Hispanic American Historical 
Review, August); Helen D. Fisher, The First Smith of California 
[Jedediah Smith] (American Mercury, November); Dr. Manuel Solano, 
Pedro Menéndez de Avilés (Anales de la Academia de la Historia de 


America 15,3 
Cuba, VIII., 1926); P. R. Fossum, The Anglo-V tucla 
Controvers Hispanic American Historical Review, August \lej 
E. Bunge, Seventy Years of Argentine Immigration ( Bulletin of the |} 
American Union, October ) 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
Just as the final page-proof is being read comes the ann 


that the prize of $2500, in addition to book royalties, offered by L 
Brown, and Company, has been awarded to Professor Ulrich B. Ph 
for his book, to be published in May, Life and Labor in the Old Souti 
Ihe judges who awarded this prize were James Truslow Adams, Wort 


ington C. Ford, and Allen Nevins. 
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